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Our piper is a blind old man— Our piper is a blind old man— 
Very little gold has he; No bookish lore has he; 
But there ’s no happier in our clan. Yet, of the learned ones in our clan, 
None richer can there be: None wiser can there be : 
Since the bonnie lass that from his door For his pipe it has a wondrous tongue, 
Her gray-haired grandsire leads, That speaks to a Scotsman’s heart ; 


For her winsome ways, is worth far more The guilty breast with its voice is wrung, 
Than the gold your rich man heeds. And sorrow robbed of its smart. 





Her smile is a sun to the darksome night Its counsels shall live when he is dust 
That ‘round the poor man spreads ; Who now awakens its strain, 

His cabin is rich with the golden light And speak to man of the true and just— 
Her willing labor sheds : Of freedom’s holy reign. 

Her handy toil has ordered well The high, the noble, and the good— 
Our blind old piper’s store— All things that lift the soul— 

And comfort and peace, like sisters, dwell Are taught in our piper’s earnest mood, 
Tn his lgwly cabin door. And we yield to its control. 

Our piper is a blind old man, Our piper is both blind and old— 
And a blind old man is he; No fighting man is he; 

But there ’s none walks safer in our clan, But there’s none in our clan that is so bold 
Though a blind old man he be: Though weak and blind he be: 

For he feareth not the dizzy chasm For foremost he stands on some lofty hill, 
When his Helen leads him o’er, And he calls us to the fight; 

Though rocks the bridge with an awful spasm, We grasp the spear at his summons shrill, 
As the downward waters roar. And throng with a keen delight. 

He cannot see the highland glade, And his pipe is heard when battle shakes 
Where the deer drinks from the burn ; The mountain-bedded rock— 


His eyes rest not in the green-wood shade, And its voice each warrior’s soul awakes, 
But yet he does not mourn; To dare the coming shock. 

For the lakes are smooth in Helen’s words, And when the sword and the claymore ring, 
And the hills are white with sheep, Where our chieftain’s plume we see, 

And the valleys swarm with lowing herds, Fired by its sound, with a shout we spring 





Its music with my spirit blend. 


And the mountain cascades leap. To death or victory. 
WOMAN. 
Inscribed to Mrs. Hale. 
Tay name is still the mystic spell ; Could I but dream it in the grave, 
By which my heart is bound, ; A long sweet dream my heart would have; 
And every tale that hope can tell g And when the long, long sleep should end, 


Is mingled with that sound: 
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ILLUSTRIOUS CHARACTERS. 


BY THOMAS WYATT, A. M. 


(See Plate in August Number.) 


MRS. ELIZABETH HAMILTON. 


Tats venerable lady, now in the ninety-fifth year 
of her age, is the widow of General Alexander 
Hamilton, and the second daughter of General 
Schuyler of Albany, in the State of New York. De- 
scended from one of the early Dutch settlers of this 
province, the influence and respectability of whose 
family had been transmitted through successive 
generations, her father exercised an almost unri- 
valled sway over the minds of the descendants of a 
people whose first mention in history, as a distinct 
political community, is associated with the assertion 
of their liberties. 

General Schuyler married a Miss Van Rensselaer, 
by whom he acquired a large fortune, which, together 
with his own, made him one of the wealthiest men 
of that period. 

Elizabeth Schuyler, the subject of this memoir, 
was born in Albany, in August, 1757. Her mother, 
who was an accomplished woman, superintended 
the education of her daughters till they required 
the assistance of masters. As Elizabeth approached 
womanhood, she bid fair to be very beautiful. Born 
and educated amid affluence and refinement, no 
pains or expense had been spared to embellish a 
mind susceptible of receiving every amiable and 
fascinating quality of character. 

At the age of seventeen, Miss Schuyler was pre- 
sent at an entertainment given by the Colonial Gov- 
ernor at New York, where she was much admired. 
Here she first saw young Hamilton, who was then at 
college; he was nearly her own age, of elegant 
manners and superior education, which gave him 
an entrée tanto the best society of those days. At 
this time the colonies were beginning to show signs of 
discontent, and many severe remarks had appeared 
in the public press expressive of their grievances 
and oppression; these were believed to have ema- 
nated from the pen of young Hamilton, then a stu- 
dent at college, which caused him to be viewed 
with no small degree of interest. Colonel Troup 
says, “ his talent for satire was frequently exercised ; 
and the editor of a Whig paper, published in New 
York, had, by his zeal in the American cause, drawn 
upon himself the invectives of all the ministerial 
writers; these invectives, Hamilton burlesqued in 
doggrel rhyme with great wit and humor.” As 
the term of his studies was drawing to a close, the 
repeated invasions of the rights of the colonies 
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were increasing, giving an impulse to the public 
mind which could not be restrained. Consequently 
meetings were held, and resolutions framed, inveigh- 
ing against the act of the government, exhorting 
the contemplated Congress to prohibit all commer- 
cial intercourse with Great Britain. It was at these 
meetings that Hamilton, only in his eighteenth 
year, took such a conspicuous part; he listened at- 
tentively to the successive speakers, and, finding 
several points untouched, presented himself to the 
assembled multitude. His biographer observes, 
“The novelty of the attempt, his youthful counte- 
nance, and his slender form, awakened curiosity and 
arrested attention. He proceeded almost uneon- 
sciously to utter his accustomed reflections; his mind 
warmed with the theme; his energies were recovered ; 
and, after a discussion, clear, cogent, and novel, of 
the great principles involved in the controversy, he 
depicted in glowing colors the long-continued and 
long-endured oppressions of the mother country ; he 
insisted on the duty of resistance, pointed to the 
means and certainty of success, and described ‘the 
waves of rebellion sparkling with fire, and washing 
back on the shores of England the wrecks of her 
power, her wealth, and her glory. The breathless 
silence ceased as he closed; and the whispered mur- 
mur, ‘It isacollegian! It is a collegian!’ was lost 
in loud expressions of wonder and applause at the 
extraordinary eloquence of the yourg stranger.” 

Things were now growing worse, and Congress 
published a declaration to organize companies of 
militia: Hamilton joined a volunteer corps com- 
manded by Major Fleming; this company was com- 
posed of young gentlemen of the city. 

They assumed the name of “ Hearts of Oak,” and 
in their green uniforms and leather caps attracted 
the attention of the inhabitants. 

Congress being still further determined to aug- 
ment its military establishment, other companies 
were raised, when Hamilton was made “Captain of 
the Provincial Company of Artillery.” This brought 
him into contact with the generals of the army, 
among whom was General Schuyler; who, witness- 
ing the brilliant qualities of the young officer, made 
him more ready to grant the favor which was soon 
to be asked of him, the hand of his daughter. It 
was customary with the officers of the Revolution, 
when they entered their quarters either for the 
winter or for any length of time, to be joined 
by their wives. It was on this occasion that Mrs. 
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Schuyler, accompanied by her daughters, arrived at 
Washington’s head-quarters at Morristown. Here 
Miss Schuyler again saw Captain Hamilton, recently 
appointed first aid to General Washington, who 
renewed his attentions to her, which ere long termi- 
nated in marriage. This period, fraught with the 
most exciting events, made a lasting impression on 
the mind of this daughter of the Revolution; the 
welfare of her country was near her heart, she felt 
deeply for the misguided Andre, and sympathized 
in the afflictions which had befallen the lovely wife 
of the traitor Arnold. In her correspondence with 
Captain Hamilton, she often made anxious inquiries 
as to the supposed result of this unhappy affair, 
which drew from him the following letter, illustra- 
tive of the earnest of his affectionate and generous 
nature; in which he says :— 

“ Arnold, hearing of the plot being detected, im- 
mediately fled to the enemy. I went in pursuit of 
him, but was much too late, and could hardly regret 
the disappointment, when on my return I saw an 
amiable woman, frantic with distress for the loss 
of a husband she tenderly loved—a traitor to his 
country and to his fame—a disgrace to his con- 
nections; it was the most affecting scene I was 
ever witness to. She, for a considerable time, 
entirely lost herself. The general went up to see 
her, and she upbraided him with being in a plot 
to murder her child. One moment she raved; an- 
other she melted into tears. Sometimes she pressed 
her infant to her bosom, and lamented its fate, occa- 
sioned by the imprudence of its father, in a manner 
that would have pierced insensibility itself. All the 
sweetness of beauty, all the loveliness ofsinnocence, 
all the tenderness of a wife, and all the fondness of 
a mother, showed themselves in her appearance and 
conduct. 

“We have every reason to believe that she was 
entirely unacquainted with the plan, and that the 
first intimation of it was when Arnold went to teil 
her he must banish himself from his country, and 
from her forever. 

“This morning she is more composed. I paid 
her a visit, and endeavored to soothe her by every 
method in my power; though you may readily im- 
agine she is not easily to be consoled. 

“ Added to her other distresses, she is very appre- 
hensive the resentment of her country will fall 
upon her (who is only unfortunate) for the guilt 
of her husband. I have tried to persuade her thai 
her fears are ill-founded, but she will not be con- 
vineed. She received us in bed, with every circum- 
stance that would interest our sympathy; and her 
sufferings were so eloquent, that I wished myself 
her brother to have a right to become her de- 


fender. As it is, I have entreated her to enable me 


to give her proofs of my friendship. Could I for- 
give Arnold for sacrificing his honor, reputation, 
and duty, I could not forgive him for acting a part 
that must have forfeited the esteem of so fine a ; 
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woman. At present, she almots forgets his crime in 
his misfortunes; and her horror at the guilt of the 
traitor is lost in her love of the man, But a virtu- 
ous mind cannot long esteem a base one; and time 
will make her despise, if it cannot make her hate.” 

This letter was received by Miss Schuyler about 
two months previous to her marriage, which took 
place at the residence of her father, in Albany, on 
the 14th of December, 1780. After the capture of 
Yorktown, in which Colonel Hamilton was signalized, 
he returned to Albany, but did not remain there 
long before he was elected to Congress, and after the 
evacuation of the city of New York by the British 
troops, he took up his residence there. In a peace- 
ful simplicity, Mrs. Hamilton performed the duties 
ef her station with exemplary care, manifesting 
great interest for her beloved and struggling country, 
at the same time cherishing that public spirit which 
so much distinguished the women of the Revolu- 
tion. 

She remained in New York until 1790, when Col- 
onel Hamilton, having been appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury, removed his family to Philadelphia, 
where his station brought around him the exalted 
characters composing the early government. His 
house was the hospitable resort of all persons enti- 
tled to his regard. This was heightened by the kind- 
ness and cordial benevolence of his amiable lady— 
traits which time has not erased, but remain as a 
memento of that virtue which was the fascination 
of her visitors. On the retirement of General Ham- 
ilton from the Treasury Department, after a short 
visit to Albany, he again took up his residence in 
New York, where he passed the residue of a life too 
short for the welfare of his country. In July, 1804, 
General Hamilton fell by the hand of Aaron Burr, 
leaving a widow and seven children, the youngest 
about four years old. The cares of so young a 
family, which, upon the decease of her husband, de- 
volved upon her, instead of oppressing, seemed to 
bring into fuller action the remarkable emergies of 
her character. For, soon after that event, with the 
aid of some other ladies, she founded the orphan 
asylum of that city, and, until her removal from it, 
continued to be the “ first directress” of that institu- 
tion. Nothing was ever permitted by her to inter- 
rupt her cares of this interesting charity. Its ap- 
peals for aid were never made in vain; and she has 
lived to see it placed, through the munificence of a 
few benevolent benefactors, above merely casual 
resources. Until three years past, Mrs. Hamilton 
continued to reside in New York, when she removed 
to Washington, where she now lives. Her very ad- 
vanced age, and her familiarity with the historical 
events and persons of this country, reaching back 
to its colonial condition, have rendered her the ob- 
ject of much public curiosity and interest, height- 
ened by the character of her domestic relations and 
affinities. The portrait of any human being whose 
life embraces almost a century is an object of strong 
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emotions; of one who has lived through such a cen- 
tury fixes the mind and the heart. It tells a tale of 
many joys and many sorrows, of a noble spirit equal 
to them all, and, as we pass from it, ’tis with a sol- 
emn regret that it tells also of one who, ere long, will 
only live the object of respectful and lasting remem- 
brances. 


MRS. ABIGAIL ADAMS. 


In illustration of the character of this estimable 
woman, we must be permitted to transcribe a few 
remarks on her ancestry, written by her son, the 
Hon. John Quiney Adams. 

“ Abigail Adams was the daughter of William 
Smith, a minister of a Congregational church at Wey- 
mouth, in the colony of Massachusetts Bay; and of 
Elizabeth Quincy, a daughter of Col. John Quincy, 
the proprietor of Mount Wollaston. This beautiful 
spot, about seven miles from Boston, was settled by 
Thomas Wollaston and thirty of his associates in 
1625, five years before that of the Massachusetts 
Oolony. This settlement was broken up by Governor 
Winthrop, in the summer of 1630, shortly after his 
landing ; and in 1634 was made part of Boston, and 
the land granted to William Coddington. This 
estate descended in a direct line till it became the 
property of William Smith, the father of Abigail 
Adams, and has been the residence and birthplace 
of the Adams family to the present day. Abigail 
Adams, the second daughter of William and Eliza- 
beth Smith, was born on the 11th day of November, 
1744. Her father, grandfather, and great-grand- 
father had all received their education at Harvard 
College. From this line of ancestry, it may justly 
be inferred that the family associations of Abigail 
Smith were from her infancy among those whose 
habits, feelings, and tastes are marked by the love 
and cultivation of literature and learning. The 
only learned profession in the first century of the 
settlement of New England was that of the clergy. 
At that time, lawyers were but little esteemed. 
Science was scarcely better cultivated by the practi- 
tioners of the medical art; but religion was esteemed 
among the most important of worldly concerns, and 
the controversial spirit with which it was taught, 
end which was at once the cause and effect of the 
Protestant Reformation, stimulated the thirst for 
learning, and sharpened the appetite for study and 
research. 

“The founders of New England, and the settlers 
of Massachusetts Colony so well understood the de- 
pendence of practical morals upon religious princi- 
ple, that, no sooner had they raised their sheds and 
piled their log-houses, before their thoughts turned 
to the erection of the edifice which should serve 
them and their children for the habitation of the 
mind. In 1638, John Harvard, himself one of the 








most distinguished of their ministers, bequeathed a 
sum of money for the establishment of a coliege for 
the education of ministers of the Gospel. ‘This insti- 
tution was soon raised and made, by the constitution 
of the commonwealth of Massachusetts, a university, 
bearing the name of its founder in glory from age to 
age, down to the extinction of time.” At this time 
the Puritan fathers of New England considered 
female education to consist in the happy arrange- 
ment of their d tic ns. The three daugh- 
ters of Mr. Smith were therefore educated under his 
own roof, partly by his own instruction, with the 
occasional assistance of a teacher residing in the 
same colony. It has often been remarked that Mr. 
Smith and his family would have furnished ample 
materials for another Vicar of Wakefield. Mr. John 
Adams, an attorney-at-law residing in Braintree, 
became the admirer of Abigail Smith; but it was 
some time before the consent of her father could be 
obtained, he, as a strict Puritan, having conscien- 
tious scruples as to the honesty of the profession. At 
last, however, he consented, and they were married 
on the 25th of October, 1764, Miss Smith being in 
her twentieth year. Mr. Adams had been in the 
practice of the law about seven years before his 
marriage, and had made great advancement in his 
profession both as an orator and by his judicial 
talents. 

The first year after his marriage he gave a fortu- 
nate stamp to his brilliant talents as counsel for an 
American seaman, who, in self-defence against a 
pressgang from his Majesty’s ship in Boston Harbor, 
had killed the lieutenant of their party with the 
stroke of a harpoon. Mr. Adams proved that the 
usage of impressment had never extended to the 
colonies; and that the attempt to impress was unlaw- 
ful; that the act of killing was justifiable homicide ; 
the seaman was acquitted and discharged. This 
thrilling and talented address to the court, which 
lasted four hours, was considered of such import- 
ance that it was copied into the London newspa- 
pers, and received an extended circulation in the 
mother country; and, by the exertions of the young 
lawyer of Braintree, that brand of harsh servitude, 
stamped on the forehead of the British seaman, was 
banished from the code of colonial law. 

The year 1765 will ever be remembered as the 
period when the most violent fermentation com- 
menced, occasioned by the resistance of the people 
to the Stamp Act. Mr. Adams was the first who 
showed a determination of resistance, and often did 
he endeavor to prepare his young bride for the trials 
and sacrifices which he foresaw must occur, before 
his beloved country could be free from the monarch- 
ical shackles by which she was bound. For nearly 
ten years, Mr. Adams continued his practice of the 
law, with increasing reputation, till 1774, when he 
was called to the first Congress at Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Adams remained at Braintree with her chil- 
dren. In 1775, was the first deadly conflict. This 
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home some days before, and his partner and her ° 


children were left exposed to continual dangers, 
and, as orders had been given to seize and imprison 
the members of the Continental Congress, Mrs. 
Adams expected hourly that her dwelling would be 
visited in search for her husband, and that she might 
be exposed to insult. She immediately packed the 
library of her husband, and the most valuable part 
of her furniture, and had it removed to a place of 
safety. 

In the autumn of 1775, and during the absence of 
her husband, Mrs. Adams was called to pass through 
a severe affliction. An epidemic dysentery was 
raging ; every member of her family was afflicted by 
it; and her mother, a brother of her husband, and a 
domestic in her family, were among its victims. In 
1778, Mr. Adams was appointed a joint commissioner 
with Dr. Franklin at the court of France, and re- 
quired to prepare for a hasty departure; but Mrs. 
Adams, haying at this time four children, concluded 
to remain at Braintree with the then youngest— 
Mr. Adams taking with him his eldest son John 
Quincy, then about eleven years of age. Mr. Adams 
remained in France but one year, when he returned 
to the bosom of his family; but this happiness was to 
be but of short duration, for he had no sooner 
returned than he was commissioned to negotiate a 
peace with Great Britain. 

Mrs. Adams again remained at home, and Mr. 
Adams took with him to England his two eldest 
sons John Quincy and Charles. In May, 1784, Mrs. 
Adams left Boston with her only daughter to join 
her husband, who on their arrival repaired with 
them to France, and took up their residence at the 
beautiful village of Auteuil. Here they resided 
rather more than a year, when Mr. Adams was 
commissioned as minister plenipotentiary to Great 
Britain. Mrs. Adams accompanied her husband 
and family to London, where they resided three 
years; and jn 1778 she bid adieu to the turmoil of 
foreign courts to. return to that country which was 
_the joy of her heart. 

‘During the four years, Mrs. Adams spent in En- 

_giand and France, she, was a minute observer of 
persons and things, and seldom allowed any event, 
however trifling, to escape her notes. Her letters to 
her friends, giving descriptions of passing scenes, 
were very interesting, and would even at this distant 
period be read. with interest. 

Many of them which appeared at that time were 
copied into the London and Paris journals, and 
commented on with general admiration. 

In 1789, the government of the United States was 
organized, and Mr. Adams was elected the first Vice- 
President. The first Congress met in New York, 
where Mrs. Adams removed her family ; but, after 
remaining there one year, it was removed to Phila- 
delphia, where Mrs. Adams resided for nearly ten 
years. In 1797, Mr. Adams was elected President 
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of the United States, the Congress still meeting in 
Philadelphia; but, during the first two years of his 
administration, it was removed to Washington, and 
Mrs. Adams with her family took up their residence 
there for the remainder of the term. 

During all the changes and vicissitudes of her 
husband’s political life, Mrs. Adams exercised all the 
virtues that adorn and dignify the Christian charac- 
ter. The fr , and pleasantry of 
her temper were known and admired by all who 
conversed with her. She was a lady of uncommon 
parts, ready thought, quick apprehension, and 
proper expression. In her letters, she used a great 
aptness and felicity of language, and, having a fine 
understanding, accompanied with a faithful and 
retentive memory, she soon accomplished whatever 
she was desirous to attain. She lived in the habit- 
ual practice of benevolence, and of sincere, unaffected 
piety. Mrs. Adams died of typhus fever on the 
28th of October, 1818, at the age of seventy-four, 
leaving to her countrywomen the example of an 
obedient and devoted wife, a careful and tender 
mother, a gentle and beneficent mistress, a good 
neighbor, and a true and constant friend. 
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THE LAND OF BEAUTY. 


BY BR. C. CRANE. 


Tuere is a land whose glories lie 
Beyond the reach of mortal sight, 
Save when strong faith’s prevailing eye 
Can pierce through earth’s Cimmerian night, 
And feel upon its visions lone 
The shadows of the great white throne. 


The founts of music gushing there 
Flow not to this beclouded sphere, 
Save when sweet hope in midnight prayer 
May catch upon her listening ear, 
Quickened by inspiration’s fire, 
The echoes from the seraph’s lyre. 


Untasted are the fruits that spring 
*Neath summer skies and quenchless beams, 
Save when deep love, on tireless wing, 
May soar to drink from living streams, 
And taste the fruits from trees that rise 
To shade those streams of Paradise. 


That land nor sin nor death can tread, 
No orphan wanders there forlorn, 

Or shivering brother begs for bread 
To meet a gilded brother’s scorn; 

Too pure the living waters flow 

To mirror aught of earthly woe 


Thou land afar, my weary soul 
Would quickly tread thy plains above, 
Where sorrow’s clouds can never roll, 
And faith and hope are lost in love. 
And this my tuneless harp shall be 
Made perfect through Eternity. 








THE THREE CONQUESTS. 


BY SARA. 


“ Anp so, Julia, you are willing to leave your old 
father, and be the sunshine of another’s home; is it 
80, darling?” said a gentleman to his daughter, in 
one of the pleasant homes of England. 


“Oh no!” she replied; “I am not going yet, nor | 


shall I ever leave you, father.” 

“ But, my child, have you considered ?—no, I need 
not ask; children do not consider—but you may 
reflect, at some future day, that your imprudence has 
brought you to poverty; poverty at least compared 
to the affluence which you might command. The 
fortune which I shall leave you is small; that of 
which Stanley has just come in possession is still 
smaller. True, he has a noble name; but that is of 
less consequence, when one is the younger son of a 
younger son. Why, my dear, if I must part with 
you, could you not fancy the noble Count Rothwell, 
who so recently asked me for you? He is certainly 
Stanley's equal in every respect, with a fortune suf- 
ficiently ample to satisfy even my wishes for your 
happiness.” 

“T am sure I don’t know, father, why it is so,” 
said Julia, with childish naiveté; “and I am sorry 
that for once our views do not agree.” 

“ Well, my dear, do as you please; but I cannot 
consent to an unconditional engagement on your 
part. If, at the termination of a year, you are still 
of the same mind, you may then”—and the father, 
too much excited by his subject to finish the sen- 
tence, left the daughter to her reflections. 

Julia was sad. She saw that she had cast a sha- 
dow over the fond heart of her parent. Well might 
it grieve her spirit to give pain to one whose earnest 
care from her infancy had been that she should 
know no sorrow, nor ever feel the ills incident to 
her situation as a motherless child. Well had the 
aged oak shielded the tender plant that every day 
was twisting some new fibre around it, until they 
were so linked together that no shock of circum- 
stances, and no storm of adversity, could rend them 
asunder. But the young cannot see with the eye of 
experience, and age can ill direct the young heart's 
first dream of love. Julia was brotherless and sis- 
terless, as well as motherless. Stanley had been her 
playmate in childhood, and asa brother to her in 
her riper years. Their attachment had grown so 
imperceptibly that Julia did not attempt to check it, 
as she might have done, had she been conscious of 
the strength it was attaining, and the grief which 
it would cause her beloved parent. The time to 
crush the germ was passed, yet the plant could still 
be uprooted; but Julia feared that her happiness 
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would be destroyed with it, and knew that her 
father would sooner give her to his enemy even, 
than see her unhappy. Besides, he had no serious 
objection to Stanley. He would hardly have thought 
any one deserving such a treasure, or been willing, 
but that he knew that he must pass away, to trans- 
fer to another the rich jewel in the crown of his old 
age. 

Julia’s brow, a brow hitherto placid as the bosom 
of a lake unruffled by a breeze, now wore the shade 
of troubled thought; but, on seeing her father re- 
sume his wonted cheerful aspect, the cloud which 
had hovered for a moment over her young heari 
passed quickly away, and, with spirits buoyant as 
the mountain air, she returned to her accustomed 
pleasures and duties; her duties to promote the hap- 
piness of all around her, from her doting father and 
devoted lover to her old nurse; and even Kitty and 
Rover had their share in her attentions: her plea- 
sures to see every countenance beam upon her with 
gladness, and even the poor animals manifest their 
dumb joy in her presence. Rapidly, oh how rapidly 
on the wings of love and hope passed the gay hours 
of her bright, joyous existence; and lightly she 
heeded their flight, little reeking that the arrow was 
even now pointed which was so soon to be sheathed 
in her bosom. Stanley loved her truly, if the de- 
gree of love of which a selfish nature is capable may 
be called true affection. She did not dream that he 
was selfish and sordid, until she saw that he was 
dazzled by the wealth of one who possessed few 
attractions save those of rank and fortune. The 
thought, from the moment that it entered her mind, 
was a dagger to her peace, and she resolved at once 
that the moment her suspicions were confirmed, he 
should be free. She soon became convinced that, 
though he really preferred herself, yet were he re- 
leased from his engagement he would seek the hand 
and the fortune of her rival. She did not parley 
with her affection, but wrote him immediately that, 
as the time had nearly arrived when their engage- 
ment was, on her part, to be either confirmed or dis- 
solved, she hastened to inform him of a change 
which had taken place in her feelings; a change so 
great that she could consent no longer to remain 
under even a conditional engagement to him. She 
received a polite acknowledgment of her communi- 
cation, containing some expressions of regret that 
the relation which had existed betweon them should 
be so suddenly terminated, and that he was no 
longer deemed worthy of her regard. He could say 
all this in the sincerity of his heart, for, but for the 
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desire of riches, he greatly preferred the beloved 
companion of his childhood. 

And now, having accomplished her purpose, and 
severed the tie which had so long bound them, 
Julia’s feelings relaxed from the high tension to 
which they had been wrought, to the deep, death- 
like calm of despair. How gladly would she have 
relinquished the life which, but now, was all joyous, 
but which had become black as the pall spread 
over it by the memory of departed joys! But she 
thought of her father, and nerved her woman’s 
heart to the stern conflict of life, when love, the life 
of life, was departed. This affectionate parent saw 
that it was only by a painful effort that she main- 
tained a cheerful deportment in his presence; and, 
with the delicate perception of her feelings which 
a long and close study of her happiness had rendered 
more acute, left her to recover from the first pressure 
of the shock which she had sustained, free from the 
restraint of his presence. It was well that she was 
thus alone, for “there can be no companionship for 
loneliness of heart.’ When her spirit was thus 
overwhelmed within her, she turned to a precious 
relic of her departed mother, as the only expression 
of a mother’s sympathy which she could now obtain. 
It was a Bible, which she had been accustomed to 
venerate and to read with her father daily. She 
now opened it with a vague feeling that she might 
find in it some relief to her overcharged spirit, and 
was surprised to find it replete with meaning which 
she had never before discovered. Its language of 
deep pathos so fully expressed her own heart-broken 
state, and its promises spoke so soothingly to her 
wounded spirit, that she found it indeed a support 
in the hour of hercalamity. She then resolved that 
it should henceforth be, in a manner in which it had 
never yet been to her, the companion and guide of 
Youth—ah, that spring-time of the spi- 
rit was past forever ! 

The gay, light-hearted girl was gone, and in her 
place appeared the calm, thoughtful, subdued, yet 
dignified woman. It may be that the tender plant 
could no longer bear the full blaze of prosperity, 
and was now to be rendered healthful and vigorous 
by the pruning-knife of adversity. 

Her father had studied her character closely, had 
marked her in every phase of her changeful mood, 
had analyzed every new development of mind or 
heart, and knew her better, at least in some respects, 
than she knew herself. He was therefore less sur- 
prised than she had been to find, on his return, her 
calm, serene bearing under this first visitation of 
sorrow. It is thus that one who has studied the 
mechanism of some noble bark sees but his antici- 
pations realized when she rides majestically through 
the whirlwind and the storm. 

Yet, in her solitude, Julia still felt the keenness 
of the pang they only know who have lavished upon 
an unworthy object the untold wealth of their affec- 
tions. Such were the emotions of her soul, poured 
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forth in a strain “To a Nightingale leaning on a 
Thorn” — 


“ For sympathy from human hearts my breast doth vainly 
yearn, 

And now to thee, thou mourning one, my aching heart | 
turn. 

A keener pang my bosom fills, a deeper fount is stirred ; 

Yet scorn I not thy lowly griefs, thou sweetly plaintive 
bird. 

Like thine, my early joys with summer flowers are gone, 

Like thine, my bosom leans on memory’s piercing thorn; 

But not, like thee, my soul with grief hath vainly striven, 

Till, bowed to earth, I feel its chain can ne'er be riven. 

In death thy bleeding heart shall soon forgetful be; 

Mine feels a deeper wound from each struggle to be free. 

But though the gift of peace shall sooner crown thy lot, 

Since that alone is thine, the boon I envy not. 

A deeper grief I bear, yet strength to me is given; 

Not rest alone I seek, but perfect bliss in Heaven.” 


Julia became not misanthropic, but the power to 
discern character seemed to open upon her at once, 
so little had she before been accustomed to exercise 
it. Her father sought to divert her mind by jour- 
neying, the society of a few chosen friends, and the 
cultivation of her literary taste. 

We will leave the aged parent, who should have 
leaned upon his child for comfort, endeavoring by 
every means in his power to restore to her the hap- 
piness so much dearer to him than his own, and 
turn our attention to the unhappy cause of all this 
suffering. Stanley had been encouraged by the 
wealthy belle, who was a heartless coquette, until 
one possessing, in her estimation, more desirable 
qualities presented himself. Stanley’s attentions 
were then coldly rejected. He felt that this was 
but the just reward of the mercenary barter of his 
affections, and would gladly have returned to her 
who had ever been the object of his esteem and love. 
He finally so far overcame his mortification as to 
write her a frank confession of his error, and to beg 
her forgiveness and a restoration to her favor. But 
Julia, ere this, had completed the conquest of her 
affection for him, not merely by her earnest desire 
and continual struggle to do so, but in a manner in 
which she looked not for it. She had unconsciously 
become incapacitated for such an attachment as she 
had once cherished for Stanley. Her intellectual 
and spiritual growth had been so rapid, that he 
could no longer fill the place which he had once 
oceupied in her heart. Yet she wrote him kindly, 
but firmly, that a change had passed over her which 
might never be reversed; that she felt no longer 
towards him as she once had done; nor could she 
ever feel for him more than the love which she was 
bound to extend to all her fellow-creatures. How 
beautifully has Mrs. Hemans expressed this state of 
the heart in her song !— 


“Tf thou hast crushed a flower, 
The root may not be blighted ; 

If thou hast quenched a lamp, 
Once more it may be lighted; 
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But on thy harp, or on thy lute, 
The string which thou hast broken, 
Shall never in sweet sound again 
Give to thy touch a token!” 





Stanley sought not in his disappointment the con- 
solation which had so wonderfully sustained the 
once fragile, but now strong spirit of Julia. But 
nature will seek happiness in some form: that in 
which Stanley now sought her was riches. For this 
he strove with an ardor worthy a nobler object, and 
he was successful—not in finding happiness, but in 
amassing wealth, to be in turn expended in the pur- 
suit of happiness in another form, as vain and 
empty—that of worldly pleasures. So passed his 
life, rich in what thousands esteem capable of afford- 
ing happiness, yet poor indeed in the more valuable 
riches of the mind and heart. 

So passed not the life of Julia. Blest with a com- 
petency, she sighed not for riches, but, from her 
wisely expended means, supplied the necessities of 
her poor neighbors, sought their intellectual and 
spiritual good, was active and useful in a thousand 
ways, besides administering to the comfort of her 
beloved father, and enlivening the circle of choice 
spirits by which she was surrounded. True, she 
met with afflictions ; but she who had so nobly con- 
quered her feelings in the weakness of her almost 
childhood, was not, in the vigor of her riper years, 
overwhelmed by any subsequent shock of calamity. 
The bitterest cup which she drank was the loss of 
her father; yet was she comforted with the thought 
that he had but put off the frail tabernacle of the 
body, to enjoy more fully the blessings of spiritual 
life. 

Her loss was, indeed, severe, yet calmly, serenely, 
though with a deeply chastened spirit, returned she 
to her duties, when the time which nature demands 
as the exclusive privilege of tears had passed away. 
And did she then forget him who had so loved her, 
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whose life had been so closely linked with hers, that 
the subtle shaft of death alone could sever them ? 
Forget him! let her careful observance of every 
wish he had expressed, the tear oft checked because 
he would have grieved to see her disconsolate, her 
efforts to be cheerful because he would have wished 
her to be so, and her continual looking forward to a 
reunion with him in the spiritual world, answer and 
bear witness how truly she loved and honored him 
even in his grave. 

And now that she was left thus desolate, her 
former friend and admirer, Count Rothwell, hoped 
that she might look with more favor upon his long- 
tried affection; but his devoted attachment was to 
meet with yet another disappointment. Julia told 
him that he had ever possessed her friendship, 
which was still her only return for his generous 
affection. He replied that he did not expect such 
regard as she had once bestowed on another, but 
that he would Pp her est than an- 
other’s love. Yet he could not induce her to reverse 
her decision, and reluctantly left her to the humble, 
retired life which she thus preferred to a life of 
splendor with one whom she highly esteemed, but 
could not regard with that emotion which she 
deemed essential to the sanctity of marriage. They 
who are dazzled by wealth and station might regard 
this as a splendid conquest; but a far higher than 
this, or thé double conquest of Stanley, was that 
which shcaachieved over her own heart. 

Surrounded by a few dear friends, Julia had lei- 
sure to devote herself with untiring assiduity to 
those ministrations of benevolence in which we may 
suppose angels joyfully mingle. Thus actively, yet 
unostentatiously, passed the remainder of her life ; 
and she was happy; for as certainly as vice, how- 
ever prospered for a time, brings misery at the last, 
so certainly does virtue, though it pass through the 
fire and floods of tribulation, ultimately bring peace 
to the soul. 








AMERICAN BEAUTY. 


THERE are two points in which it is seldom equal- 
led, never excelled—the classic chasteness and deli- 
eacy of the features, and the smallness and exquisite 
symmetry of the extremities. In the latter respect, 
particularly, the American ladies are singularly 
fortunate. I have seldom seen one, delicately 
brought up, who had not a fine hand. The feet are 
also generally very small and exquisitely moulded, 
particularly those of a Maryland girl; who, well 
aware of their attractiveness, has a thousand little 
coquettish ways of her own of temptingly exhibit- 
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ing them. That in which the American women 
are most deficient is in roundness of figure. But 
it is a mistake to suppose that well rounded forms 
are not to be found in America. Whilst this is the 
characteristic of English beauty, it is not so promi- 
nent a feature in America. In New England, in 
the mountainous districts of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, and in the central valley of Virginia, the 
female form is, generally speaking, as well rounded 
and developed as it is here; whilst a New England 
complexion is, in nine cases out of ten, a match for 
an English one. This, however, cannot be said of 
the American women as a class. They are, in 9 
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majority of cases, over-delicate and languid; a de- 
fect chiefly superinduced by their want of exercise. 
An English girl will go through as much exercise 
in a forenoon, without dreaming of fatigue, as an 
American will in a day, and be overcome by the 
exertion. It is also true that American is more 
evanescent than English beauty, particularly in the 
south, where it seems to fade ere it has well bloomed. 
But it is much more lasting in the north and north- 
east; a remark which will apply to the whole region 
north of the Potomac, and east of ‘the lakes: and I 
have known instances of Philadelphia beauty as 
lovely and enduring as any that our own hardy cli- 
mate can produce.—Mackay’s Western World. 


POISONS. 


VesseEts of copper often give rise to poisoning. 
Though the metal undergoes but little change in a 
dry atmosphere, it is rusted if moisture be present, 
and its surface becomes covered with a green sub- 
stance—carbonate or the protoxide of copper, a 
poisonous compound. It has sometimes happened 
that a mother has, for a want of knowledge, poisoned 
her family. Sourkrout, when permitted to stand 
some time in a copper vessel, has produced death in 
a few hours. Cooks sometimes permit pickles to 
remain in copper vessels, that they may acquire a 
rich green color, which they do by absorbing poison. 
Families have often been thrown into disease by 
eating such dainties, and may have died, in some in- 
stances, without suspecting the cause—Dr. Thomp- 
son. 


“T wit.” 


We like that strong, robust expression. No one 
having uttered it sincerely was ever a mean, cring- 
ing man. The pigmies of the world did not trouble 
him. He speaks and the indomitable will prevail. 
His enemies fall before him. He rides forth a con- 
queror. Would you be great? Would you be dis- 
tinguished for your literary or scientific efforts? 

‘Look not mournfully at your lot, but with “I will,” 
breathing upon your lips, and bursting from a 
great heart, you cannot but prevail. Show us the 
man who never rose higher than a road-stool, and 
whose influence died with his breath, and we will 
point you to a cringing wretch, who trembled at the 
approach of a spider, and fainted beneath a thunder 
cloud. Let the fires of energy play through your 
veins, and if your thoughts are directed in the right 
channels, you will yet startle the slumbering uni- 
verse.—John Neal. 
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WATER DRINKING. 


Proressor SILum an closed a recent Smithsonian 
lecture, by giving the following sensible advice to 
young men: “If, therefore, you wish for a clear 
mind, strong muscles, and quiet nerves, and long 
life and power prolonged into old age, permit me to 
say, although I am not giving a temperance lecture, 
avoid all drinks but water, and mild infusions of 
that fluid; shun tobacco and opium, and everything 
else that disturbs the normal state of the system; 
rely upon nutritious food and mild diluent drinks of 
which water is the basis, and you will need nothing 
beyond these things except rest, and due moral 
regulation of all your powers, to give you long, 
happy, and useful lives, and a serene evening at the 
close.” 


HOW TO PROMOTE HEALTH. 


Do not expect, sir, some wonderful announce- 
ment, some fascinating mystery! No. It is simply 
the plain little practice of leaving your bed-room 
window a little open at the top while sleeping, both 
in winter and summer. I do not come before you 
asa theorist or an inexperienced teacher, in thus 
calling loudly upon every family to adopt this 
healthful practice. I am the father of ten children, 
all in pure health, and have (thank God) never lost 
one, although their natural constitutions were not 
robust. But in addition to the salutary effect of the 
practice in my own family, wherever I have advised 
others to try its effects, it has invariably been found 
to be both pleasant and beneficial.— Correspondent 
of the London Sun. 


THE HOMESTEAD. 


Here is what Thomas Jefferson said in a few 
words on this subject, a great many years ago. 
There is more necessity, now, for the new “ declara- 
tion,” than there was then: 

«“ When the war is over, and our freedom won, the 
people must make a new declaration; they must de- 
clare the rights of man, the individual, sacred above 
all craft in priesthood or governments—they must 
at one blow put an end to all the trickeries of Eng- 
lish law, which is garnered in the charnel of ages, 
binding the heart and will with lies. They must 
perpetuate republican truth, by making the home- 
stead of every man a holy thing, which no law can 
touch, no juggle wrest from his wife and children. 
Until this is done, the revolution will have been 
fought in vain. 





























MANIA FOR OLD MASTERS. 


BY HICKORY BROOM, 


" Tue various crotchets which creep into the “ heads 
of the people,” upon as various subjects, afford much 
that is amusing, and more that is ridiculous. In 
the department of Fine Arts, the absurdities of taste 
are more openly displayed than in perhaps any 
other. Cunning men, acting on this fact, have, for 
a number of years back, been plundering the pock- 
ets of those unfortunate connoisseurs who have great 
faith in their own judgment, and greater in their 
worship of “old masters.” This mania, which has 
been so prevalent, will doubtless disappear, now 
that it has become apparent that modern ingenuity 
has supplied what ancient industry had failed to do 
—viz., a constant stock of “old masters” fur posteri- 
ty. The absurdity of a taste for the “old masters” 
can be seon by a look at any of the private collec- 
tions in the country, or on the walls of our academy. 
Such miserable daubs and ungainly drawings would 
disgrace the name of any living painter, however 
slight his calibre; and yet there are men who prate 
of their taste in the Fine Arts, and frown at the 
mention of a doubt of their judgment, who fall into 
ecstasies over a broken-backed saint, a disturbed 
virgin, or india-rubber-man Samson—the principal 
aim of old painters seeming to have been to endea- 
vor to display the various contortions which the hu- 
man body can undergo—and this accompanied with 
a peculiarity of color between brickdust and black 
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ink, interspersed with oocasional patches of white. 
wash. Notwithstanding these departures from all 
correct rules, the perverse “patron” of the Fine 
Arts sees much that is to admire, and freely bleeds 
at the pocket, to display to the public the fact that 
he can be humbugged into the purchase of an “old 
master,” under the flattering idea that he is a “ pa- 
tron of the Arts.” The enormous prices paid for this 
distinction are the more deplorable when we look 
around at the modern talent which, neglected and 
uncared for, is daily subject to the privations of the 
world—the emanations of whose genius would be 
a credit to the honse and heart of any purchaser. 
No ornament is more appropriate for the walls of 
a well-furnished house than the creations of the pen- 
cil (ancient daubs excepted), and our hope is, that 
the purchasing public will be drawn from the errors 
of their ways, in their senseless admiration of the 
“ old masters,” to a taste for nature and modern Art. 
The following nut we leave for all admirers of the 
particular class of paintings it has reference to, to 
crack. Speaking of the modern supply of “ old mas- 
ters,” the “ London Art Union” holds the following 
language : “ The fabrication of false ancient masters 
has not always been the trade of needy dealers. A 
distinguished amateur of our own time, who moved 
in the best circles of society, and whose taste in the 
Fine Arts was patent to the highest classes, did not 
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scruple to pursue the dishonorable course. The late 
Mr. Zachary, it may be recollected, eccupied the 
house on the Adelphia Terrace, where the widow of 
David Garrick had formerly resided. Here he pos- 
sessed some pictures by the great celebrities in art, 
which decorated the walls of his apartment, and oc- 
casionally appeared in the exhibition of the British 
Institution. In the back drawing-room, a stove was 
placed in the centre of the floor, having no connec- 
tion with the chimney, for the express intention that 
the smoke should ascend into the room and circulate 
in every part. This stove was made from Mr. Za- 
chary’s design by Mr. Sandison, ironmonger, No. 7 
Maiden-Lane, Covent Gardon, and the accompany- 
ing sketch (see Engraving) will give an idea of its 
construction. On the ceiling iron rods were placed, 
to which the copies of his pictures were hung, rest- 
ing obliquely on rails fixed lower down, as Mr. 
Zachary found by experience that the copies were 
best cooked into antiquity by remaining over the 
stove at an angle of 45°. Two poor artists were 
constantly employed by him in the house to make 
careful copies of his fine pictures, Three months was 
about the time necessary to harden and discolor the 
paint on these canvases, which then became simi- 
lar enough, for deception, to old pictures. Mr. Za- 
chary possessed a very fine picture by Hobbina, of 
which he had at least a dozen copies made, which 
were sent to various parts of Europe, where each 
may probably figure at present as the real original 
of a celebrated work by the great landscape painter 
of the Dutch school. Mr. Zachary did not confine 
his labors to making copies, but he undertook to 
improve originals, The pictures by Claude, known 
as the Berwick Claude, were once subjected to this 
operation. It had suffered by neglect and age, but 
now riots in more than pristine beauty, as it has 
received at Mr. Zachary’s hands the addition of 
trees, which Claudo did not think necessary to the 
composition. For three entire months an English 
landscape painter, formerly a Royal Academician, 
was employed to repair, beautify, and make addi- 
tions to this Berwick Claude; which ended in Mr. 
Zachary’s selling it for a considerable profit. Some 
other damaged originals of consequence underwent 
a similar revivification. 

“ Mr. Zachary sold his pictures twice by auction ; 
it remains for the possessors of pictures which have 
once belonged to this gentleman to satisfy themselves 
that out of the numerous copies of his originals they 
may have acquired the fortunate prize, instead of a 
mystified blank.” 

It was decidedly cruel in the English picture- 
dealer to play upon the credulity of his “old master” 
customers. If their taste had made them fools, his 
avarice should not have been satisfied by making 
thom dupes as well. We have very little pity for 
them. The humbug of picture-dealing does not 
stop at the old masters. Modern painters come in 
for their share in this wise: It is the habit of one 
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or two gentlemen picture-dealers of this country to 
make pilgrimages to Europe for the purpose of 
procuring pictures by living artists, to satisfy the 
cravings of connoisseurs, and to fill a vacuum in their 
own pockets. After s few months’ absence, they 
return with a large colleetion, which they hang up 
in a room selected for the purpose, calling on the 
public to take a gratis look. Various names well 
known to fame are given as the artists, and many 
of the pictures are transferred to the walls of pri- 
vate residences. Those not sold at private sale 
after a certain time are put up at auction, and bring 
good prices, It would seem a mystery to the unini- 
tiated how so many pictures by living artists could 
be procured, and sold at such a“ sacrifice.” But 
they will seo how easily it can be managed when 
they know that these “pictures by living artists” 
are merely copies purchased from the students at 
the vurious academies in Europe for a mere song, 
some of them being really excellent copies, but 
they are nothing but copies after all. Original pic- 
tures, by old or living masters, are not easily ob- 
tained, and it is a very dificult matter to tell the 
real from the counterfeit. If any of our readers 
want good pictures for their parlors, let them com- 
mission such living American artists as Leutze, 
Rothermel, Williams, Hamilton, and others. 





A THOUGHT OF THE GIFTED DEAD. 
BY MRS. J. H, THOMAS. 


Au! never shall a golden thought, 
A lofty aim be lost— 

Though glorious thinkers yield to Death, 
As Southern flowers to frost! 


For God, whose seal the gifted bear, 
Shall other souls inspire; 

And other hearts and lips shall glow 
With the undying fire. 


A starry ray shall clasp and gild 
Our sorrow-night so dim ; 

For holy lips shall fondly close 
The grandiy-opening hymn. 


The hymn his peerless soul had learned, 
*Mid bitter strife and tears, 

Oh, ever shall its echo ring 
Through all the coming years! 


And to our aching hearts, the while, 
Sweet memories shall cling; 

Blest dreams of him who round our way 
Did light and glory fling. 


Sweet friends, that wail above the bier 
Of high hopes shrouded thus, 

Joy! joy! that for a little while 
He trod life’s path with us! 


Joy! joy! that on our latest life 
His impress shall remain; 

Nor seek to part what God hath blent— 
The proud joy and the pain. 








OUR HOSTESS. 


BY MRS. S. J. MEGARGEE. 


I wave tasted of the stranger’s cup, and slept 
beneath the stranger’s roof, and ever felt a yearning 
for the bright atmosphere of home, save one pleas- 
ant summer that I spent at Summerdale House, 
with its kind hostess, Mrs. McNaully. 

Never shall I forget the delight and admiration 
I experienced when, after the heat and fatigue of 
a day’s journey, we entered the gate that led to the 
mansion. Magnificent old trees shaded the walks, 
and fragrant flowers grew along the borders. In the 
centre of the lawn a sparkling fountain escaped from 
the upturned beak of a snow-white swan. Statues, 
artificial mounds covered by flowers, and mimic 
grottos served to make more beautiful this very 
lovelys pot. A broad circuitous path led from the 
gate to the dwelling, which was two stories high, and 
built of white stone. The windows were protected 
by green Venetian shutters; those of the upper story 
opened upon a veranda which was supported by 
white pillars; the ground beneath it was paved with 
squares of variegated marble, affording a cool and 
shady seat during the warmest portion of the day. 

When we alighted from the carriage, Mrs Mc- 
Naully came forward to receive us. Her benevolent 
smile and affectionate greeting immediately won 
my heart; and after we had been conversing a short 
time, I felt as if it were impossible that until now 
we had been entire strangers to each other. Her 
dress spoke a language from the past that was quite 
refreshing in an age when fashion’s whims are for- 
ever changing; her silvered hair was laid smoothly 
beneath a cap of snowy lawn; her dress was of rich 
brown satin, the sleeves of which but reached to her 
elbow; brown silk mitts partly concealed the lower 
portion of an arm that time had failed to rob of its 
whiteness; a kerchief of thin muslin was folded 
across her bust; a white linen apron, with capacious 
pockets, a ponderous bunch of keys, and high-heeled 
shoes with silver buckles, completed her unique cos- 
tume. She was slightly below the medium height, 
her figure round and portly; but her face—ah! 
indeed, it were vain for me to attempt describing it. 
Though age had dimmed the eye that once was 
bright, and planted furrows upon the brow that, 
years gone by, was smooth as polished marble, there 
still shone within those eyes a light that cometh 
only from the heart, and there was an expression of 
kindness and benevolence upon that aged face that 
made it beautiful as an infant’s smile, or the first 
blush on a maiden’s cheek: yes, gladsome and beau- 
tiful is a cheerful old age, for it telleth of a life well 
spent, and duties faithfully performed ; it showeth 
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that the storms of sorrow have been banished by 
the smiles of contentment and resignation. But I 
will say no more, for it would be impossible for me 
to impart to you the admiration and love our hostess 
excited in the heart of your humble servant. 

The dressing-hell caused us to seek our chamber 
for the purpose of exchanging travel-soiled dresses 
for those of a thinner texture; but when we entered 
the chamber, I forgot my purpose, and paused to 
admire the simple elegance displayed in its arrange- 
ment. Cool matting covered the floor; the furniture 
was composed of white enamelled wood beautifully 
gilt and painted; the beds were dressed in the purest 
white; the hangings were of thin muslin trimmed 
with deep lace; the toilet-table was dressed in 
worked muslin trimmed with lace; above it, hung 
an oval-shaped mirror surrounded by a gilt frame; 
the embroidered window-curtains were looped back 
by sprigs of cedar; brilliant flowers filled vases upon 
the mantelpiece; and green pine boughs were placed 
within the nicely whitewashed fireplace. 

We had just completed our toilet when we were 
summoned to tea; the windows on one side of the 
dining-room opened upon a blooming garden; the 
balmy breath of smiling flowers stealing in upon us 
made our repast taste most fragrantly delicious; the 
table linen was of snowy hue, and of the finest 
texture; the napkins were inclosed in mother-of- 
pearl rings, upon which were numbers by which each 
seat was designated; the golden-hued butter and 
snowy bread were very tempting, as were also the 
freshly gathered raspberries and rich cream. Every 
dish on tho well-laden table was so tastefully ar- 
ranged and nicely prepared that the most fastidious 
appetite could not have sighed for better. 

After tea we joined a party of city friends (who 
were also staying at Summerdale) in aramble. They 
led us through shady paths and over a rustic bridge 
into a little valley where a sparkling waterfall 
eapered and murmured adown the side of a rock 
into a small stream as clear and bright as liquid 
silver. The many-hued flowers and clinging vines 
that hung from the rocks, the overhanging trees, and 
the music of the birds that dwelt amid their branches, 
gave a fairy-like charm to the spot. Upon the banks 
of the stream a party of ladies and gentlemen (from 
Summerdale) were engaged in fishing. We watched 
their sport until the moon’s bright face peeped down 
upon us through the foliage, when they ceased to 
trouble the finny tribe, and returned with us to the 
house. We then adjourned to the music-room 
(which was a long epartment furnished with cane 
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settees, a piano, harp, and violin), where, midst 
music and the merry dance, the hours passed fleetly 
by until eleven o’clock, when we all sought repose 
within our chambers. 

The next morning a delicious breakfast awaited 
us, after which parties were formed for riding, boat- 
ing, and fishing. We joined a boating party, and for 
two delightful hours skimmed o’er the surface of the 
sparkling waters in a beautiful skiff, that seemed 
as if made by some graceful water-spirit, it was so 
light and rapid in its movements. We stopped at a 
picturesque-looking island to gather wild flowers, 
and returned to Summerdale in time for lunch. The 
remaining hours'of the morning were passed in 
conversation, music, and reading. Thus, with varia- 
tion of amusements passed the fleet-winged days at 
Summerdale. 

One morning, about a week after our arrival, not 
feeling very well, I declined joining my friends 
(who had determined upon a picnic in the woods), 
and purposed spending the day within my chamber; 
but Mrs. McNaully kindly volunteered to amuse me, 
and, after having given the necessary orders to her 
well-trained domestics, she accompanied me to what 
she called her “snuggery.” Upon opening the door, 
we were greeted by the music of birds, and the 
joyous bark of a little dog who sprang from his soft 
bed in a nicely quilted basket, and capered joyfully 
around his mistress, who placed before him a nice 
roll and a bowl of milk, which his “ dogship” most 
eagerly partook of. Some fresh water, clean gravel, 
sponge-cake, and chickweed sparkling with dew, 
were then given to the Canaries; the exotics that 
filled the veranda upon which the windows opened 
were next attended to; every withered leaf was 
gathered, and cool water sprinkled upon each plant; 
then it seemed as if, in gratitude for the kindness, 
they emitted greater fragrance than before. After 
all the pets had been cared for, and whilst Mrs. 
McNaully was preparing some sewing ere she sat 
down “ for a chat,” I amused myself examining the 
curiosities and paintings that adorned the room. 
There were several very superior crayon sketches 
that attracted my attention, but one in particular 
interested me exceedingly. It represented a very 
handsome man, in the prime of life, holding a beau- 
tiful child in his arms; the little one was shaking a 
rattle with one hand, whilst the other was twined in 
the dark curls of its father’s hair; the expression 
of each face was extremely lifelike; altogether, it 
appeared to be a masterpiece of art. 

“ Dearest Mrs. McNaully,” I exclaimed, “ will you 
not relate me the history of this picture?” 

“TI know it must be an interesting one, my dear 
child,” she replied; “there is no wondrous tale at- 
tached to it; the sketch was taken by myself, and 
represents two beings who were very dear to me. 
As their fates were closely linked with mine, I 
will relate you some of the chief incidents in my 
life.” 
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Delighted with the prospect of an interesting 
story, I seated myself beside her, when she com- 
menced the following relation :— 


“TI was the only child of a Scotch laird, whose 
patrimony, though moderate, was yet sufficient to 
gratify our unextravagant wants. My mother died 
when I bad reached my sixth year. Unfit to take 
charge of one so young, my father solicited a distant 
relative to make his house her home, and undertake 
the entire direction of my education. She accepted 
his offer, and proved well worthy of the confidence 
reposed in her. Dear Miss Smiley !—methinks I see 
her now, with a sad yet kind expression upon her 
sweet face as she reproved me—but oh! how gently— 
for some of my many misdemeanors, or endeavored 
to implant in my youthful heart the principles that 
were to sustain and strengthen it through the trials 
of after years. How much have I to thank her for! 

“ Had she not endeavored to convince me of the 
necessity of performing my duty, whatever it might 
cost, and of drawing happiness and pleasure from 
the sweet influences of home, instead of seeking them 
abroad, I might now have been a wretchedly un- 
happy being; for, in my after experience, I have 
beheld woman radiant in beauty, and wondered how 
she could so fearfully forget her mission upon earth. 
Endowed with the power to render home attractive, 
she fled from its quiet enjoyments to plunge into the 
vortex of fashion and dissipation, trampling in her 
progress upon the holiest and most precious feelings 
of the human-heart. In vain bright childhood 
stretched forth its arms to win her back to joy. No, 
no! her ear had hearkened to the syren voice of flat- 
tery, and none other had music for it now. She had 
tasted of the glittering cup that pleasure proffers, 
and the fountain of love and sincerity was quaffed 
by her no more. 

“ All, all that renders life pure and sweet she 
turned from with disgust; the world had greeted 
her with its most winning smiles, and, like a charmed 
bird, she was won to destruction. 

“ And again have I beheld her, when fortune had 
bereft her of the glittering gems that made her so 
brilliant to the world. Relentless time, with unpity- 
ing hand, had robbed her of the charms with which 
nature had so profusely endowed her; the brightness 
that caused her to be a star amid the many had gone 
out like a lamp, leaving all in darkness around her, 
for she had treasured not the oil of love and charity 
within her heart, and had naught to give her conso- 
lation in the hours of her misery. Woman should 
never trust to the smiles and flattery of the world. 
They hover around her in the days of prosperity; but 
when the clouds of sorrow and adversity lower above 
her, they leave her unthought of, and uncared for in 
her despair. Thus we cannot be too grateful to 
those who implant in our childish hearts the seeds 
of humility, charity, and contentment, thus placing 
within our grasp a staff to guide our footsteps 
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through the thorns and quicksands that beset the 
path of life. 

“TI had reached my eighteenth year when Miss 
Smiley was entreated to take charge of another 
pupil, as I was now capable of conducting my 
father’s house, and prepared for studying alone. She 
consented to go, notwithstanding the vehemence 
with which I opposed her. ‘ My dear child,’ (were 
her words at our parting,) ‘this is the first trial in 
your young life; bear with it bravely, and you will 
be rewarded. It is for your benefit, as well as that 
of others, that I leave you; the time has now come 
when you should act for yourself, and expand those 
womanly qualities which I trust you possess; but if 
sorrow should visit you, send for me, and I will 
hasten to the child of my heart. 

“For some months after the departure of my 
beloved governess, I felt listless and depressed, and 
was only aroused from this apathy by my father 
announcing the arrival of a very dear friend (a 
widower) with his only child, and bidding me pre- 
pare for their arrival. Guests came but seldom to 
our quiet mansion; therefore the novelty and bustle 
of preparation caused me to forget for a time the 
loss o’er which I had been grieving. The finest 
linen was brought forth, the silver brightened, and 
the best chambers comfortably prepared fer the 
accommodation of the expected guests. I had not 
questioned my father in relation to the friend he 
expected, but supposed him to be a quiet, middle- 
aged gentleman, with his tall son, or daughter. 
Upon their arrival being announced, entering the 
drawing-room to welcome them, I was startlingly 
surprised at beholding the group represented in that 
little drawing. I have been where youth and beauty 
congregate, but never beheld a face more winningly 
handsome, or a more graceful figure than belonged 
to Walker Saunders. The warm crimson iounted to 
my cheek and brow as I met his beaming but 
respectful gaze; and, when my father introduced us, 
I felt as awkward as a country girl could feel; but 
he came forward with graceful ease, and, taking my 
hand, expressed the pleasure he experienced in 
meeting the daughter of his friend; then laughingly 
disentangling his hair from the rosy fingers of little 
Nina, he gave her to the nurse, and, placing a chair 
for me, seated himself by my side. His graceful 
conversation and brilliant remarks caused me to 
forget he was a stranger, and ere half an hour had 
passed away, I was interchanging sentiments with 
him as if he were a well-known friend. ‘Tis strange 
what power some minds possess to draw forth the 
thonghts that lie hidden in our hearts, and there 
plant the impress of their own feelings ! 

“Weeks fleeted by, and still Walker Saunders 
was our guest. Time had failed to depreciate him 
in my estimation. My father loved him as if he 
were his own child, for he was the son of one of his 
earliest and best friends. He had not seen Walter 
since his eighteenth year, when his father died; but 








he called him friend for that father’s sake, and, now 
that he knew him, for his own inestimable qualities. 
Walter had early manifested a desire to seek his 
fortune upon the bosom of old ocean. At the age of 
sixteen, he made his first voyage, and from that 
period until the present, with the exception of a few 
months at a time, his home had been upon the sur- 
face of the deep. He was now the owner and 
captain of a fine vessel (called the Sea Foam), 
which, undergoing repairs, afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of visiting his father’s friend. Some four 
years previous to this visit, he married a beautiful 
West Indian; she was an orphan, and had no near 
kindred to bind her to the home of her birth; she 
therefore willingly accompanied her husband to a 
pleasant home in the city of Boston. He left her 
not until she had gathered kind though new friends 
around her; then he again sped across the waters; 
but this time his heart was in his home within the 
busy city. When he returned to that home six 
months after, he was shocked at the alteration that 
had taken place in his wife’s appearance ; the seeds 
of consumption had been concealed within her 
breast, and the severity of a northern climate re- 
vealed them when too late. All that human skill 
could effect was tried to save her, but in vain. Ere 
two summers had smiled upon their union, Nina 
Saunders slept within the silent grave. The little 
Nina was but pressed to a mother’s heart, and was 
then motherless; thus, though young in manhood, 
sorrow’s experience had cast a sadness o’er his spirit 
that caused him to be more interesting to one whose 
young heart had never hearkened to the voice of 
love. Was it strange, then, that one so perfect in 
every manly quality should be the first to awaken 
thet voice within its depths? But I knew not that 
it dwelt there, until the evening previous to the 
morning of his departure, when we took for the last 
time our favorite walk to the ruins of an ancient 
castle. Our walk had been a silent one, with the 
exception of some few commonplace remarks, and 
in speaking them our voices shook with an unac- 
countable tremor. When we reached the ruins, the 
sun was just gilding with his parting rays the tops 
of the shattered chimneys; the birds were returning 
to their nests amid the moss and vines that clung 
to the broken walls. We seated ourselves upon a 
moss-grown column; together we sat for some mo- 
ments, yet no words were spoken. I looked up 
wonderingly at Walter; but the expression of his 
dark eyes caused mine to seek the ground, whilst 
the warm blood stole to my cheek and brow. ‘ Dear- 
est Alice,’ he murmured, as he drew me to him, ‘I 
love you fondly, nay, devotedly ; though I offer you 
not the first affections that have warmed my heart, 
I implore you to accept the hand of one whose love 
for you is as true and fervent as ever dwelt within 
the breast of man. I have known but little happiness. 
Will you not take compassion on me, and impart a 
brightness to the remainder of my life which will 
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eause me to forget its early gloom? Speak, dearest,’ 
he exclaimed; ‘will you not be my own sweet wife, 
and a mother to my little Nina?” He gazed into my 
face as he concluded; the expression he there met 
with was sufficient without words, and he clasped 
me to his noble heart with all the fervor of joyous 
love. As we walked homeward, he told me he would 
intrust Nina to my guardianship until his return, 
when our marriage was to take place, and he pro- 
mised after this voyage to bid farewell to the sea, 
and that, if my father consented to accompany us, we 
would seek together a flower-girt home on the 
Western Continent. Thus forming plans for the 
future, we reached home. My father expressed 
surprise that we had stayed so late, but when Walter 
led me to him, and asked his consent to our union, 
he joined our hands together, and fervently called 
down from Heaven a blessing upon his children ! 

“The next morning was a stormy and cheerless 
one; the clouds hung in black and heavy masses 
above the trees, which rocked fearfully beneath the 
sharp breath of the storm-king. We tried to persuade 
Walter to defer his departure; but he had promised 
to be on board his vessel within two days; he had 
but time to fulfil that promise, and could not tarry, 
though he fervently wished to do so; the moment 
had come to say farewell! Walter folded me in his 
arms, and pressed his trembling lips to mine; then 
gazing with one long last fond look into my eyes, 
whispered ‘farewell, mine own one—our meeting 
will be a joyous one.’ The little Nina stood beside 
us; taking her up, he kissed her o’er and o’er again ; 
then placing her in my arms, and murmuring bless- 
ings upon his precious ones, he—was gone. 

“ Now our home seemed as if overcast by a cloud. 
Darling Nina alone could dispel its shadows; her 
childish prattle and bird-like laugh were the only 
glad things in the dwelling. Many of my leisure 
moments were spent in wandering to those dear old 
ruins, and sketching in crayons. It was then I 
sketched Walter and Nina, as they looked when 
I entered the drawing-room on the day of their 
arrival. Letters too came to gladden my heart. 
When one came, I would hasten to my chamber, and 
read it over many times, then give the little pet all 
the kisses papa sent her. Those were indeed glad 
moments, but they were soon to pass away forever. 
The time had arrived when the vessel was expected 
home; gladness once again dwelt within our hearts; 
and we were joyfully awaiting his arrival when 
a letter sealed with black was handed to my father ; 
he appeared bewildered, first gazed at the letter, then 
at me, but at last gained sufficient courage to open 
it; he read but a few lines, when that aged head 
was bowed on his hands, the letter fell to the floor, 
and his whole frame shook with emotion. ‘Dearest 


father,’ I exclaimed, ‘what has occurred?’ but as he’ 


answered me not, I eagerly snatched the letter 
from the floor, and in an instant had drunk in all 
its fatal contents. Years could not have contained 


a 


more agony than that single moment did to me. 
Even now, my dear young friend, when the snows 
of sixty winters have whitened my hair, the 
memory of that letter causes my heart to quiver with 
emotion. Here it is, read it yourself; and Mrs. Mc- 
Naully took from a little ebony box a letter worn 


. and discolored by the hand of time: its contents 





were as follows :— 


‘Mr. McInrosa— 

‘Dear Sir: Being first mate of the Sea Foam, I 
am under the very painful necessity of communi- 
cating to you distressing tidings of your friend 
Captain Saunders. We were homeward bound, 
when, one morning, as the captain was promenading 
the deck, a little girl (the child of one of our pas- 
sengers) fell overboard ; fearing that by the time the 
boat reached her she would be drowned, and, being 
an expert swimmer, he gave the alarm, and sprang 
into the sea to rescue her; as he jumped from the 
deck, his head must have come into violent contact 
with the side of the vessel, causing him to become 
insensible, for he sank and rose no more. If he had 
become the prey of a shark, we would have per- 
ceived evidence of his fate in the discolored foam 
upon the waters; but it was not so, and the waves 
rolled on as calmly as before. The child was brought 
back to its mother’s arms, but life had fled from its 
little body. Our voyage home has been a most sor- 
rowful one. Crewand passengers mourn deeply the 
loss of the kindest of captains, and the noblest of 
men. 

‘In the captain’s cabin, we found his will. Not 
knowing how to proceed, we read it in the presence 
of several witnesses. He has appointed you guar- 
dian to his child and betrothed wife (your daughter), 
who are jointly his heirs; when you feel prepared 
to do so, you will have the goodness to apprise me 
of your intentions as regards the vessel and its 
cargo. 

‘With feelings of sympathy, I remain yours, 

‘Epwarp Harris, 
‘ Firet Mate of the Sea Foam,’ 


“You may imagine (the old lady again began) how 
desolate life appeared to me when I recovered from 
my illness; it seemed as if years of misery had been 
heaped upon me; even sweet little Nina now failed 
in drawing a smile to my pale lips. Kind Miss 
Smiley had hastened to me in the night time of my 
sorrow, and she now soothed and watched o’er me 
with all the tenderness and devotion of a mother. 
My father’s health had been for some time declining, 
and, ere I had become resigned to Walter’s death, I 
was called by the Almighty to receive the dying 
breath of my only parent ; he blessed me in his last 
moments, and appointed me guardian to Nina, upon 
whom I had settled my portion of Walter’s little 
fortune. We laid my beloved father to sleep be- 
neath the shadow of a vine-clad rock in the wild 
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and picturesque-looking burial-gruund, where for 
centuries his relatives had been laid to rest. My 
mother slept beside him. Thus in death are reunited 
love’s holiest and purest ties. My home was now 
the abiding-place of painful memories, and our 
means having become barely sufficient for our wants, 
in consequence of losses my father met with pre- 
vious to his death, I concluded to seek a home in 
America. My dear governess consented to accom- 
pany us. Having disposed of everything save some 
precious relies, with heavy hearts we bid adieu to 
the land of our birth and the home of our ances- 
tors. The last spot I visited ere we departed was 
the ruins of the old castle; and as I sat again upon 
the moss-grown column, methought that Walter was 
gazing down upon me from Heaven. 

We stood upon a stately vessel’s deck, and, as I 
gazed upon the wide expanse of waters, I pressed 
the little Nina more closely to me, for I was fearful 
I might lose her as I lost her father. Sweet and 
bitter fancies were mine during our voyage; some- 
times the thought that Walter had been the vie- 
tim of some dreadful monster of the deep would 
cause me to shudder with horror, and then again in 
imagination I would gaze down, down into ocean 
caves, and there behold him stretched on a bier of 
coral, a shroud of seaweed wrapt around his noble 
form, snowy pearls gleaming amid his raven curls, 
whilst beautiful sea-nymphs chanted o’er him a 
sweetand solemn requiem! Thus were my thoughts 
chiefly employed until we arrived in Boston, the city 
of our destination. Some weeks after our arrival, 
we succeeded in obtaining a commodious dwell- 
ing, for it was our intention to open a boarding- 
school for young ladies, At first we were not very 
successful, but within a few years our unwearying 
exertions, and the high recommendations we brought 
from Scotland, gained for our seminary the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best in Boston, and we were 
obliged to limit the number of our pupils. Kind 
friends gathered around us, and life again wore 
charms for me. Darling Nina had grown quite tall, 
and very beautiful; her disposition was gentle, and 
deeply affectionate. Among our pupils, there was 
one in particular who became extremely attached 
to her; the many kindnesses she lavished upon my 
little pet won my heart. This young lady’s name 
was Fanny McNaully; she was a bright embodiment 
of frankness and benevolence. The dazzling fair- 
ness of her complexion, and the sunny brightness 
of her curls, formed a beautiful contrast to the rich 
hue of Nina’s skin, and the glossy ebon of her hair. 

“Fanny, too, was an orphan; but she possessed 
a dear brother many years older than herself, who 
loved and cared for her with all the tenderness of a 
parent. Though residing many miles away, he fre- 
quently came to visit her. Sometimes he remained 
for several weeks in the city; then I had opportuni- 
ties of becoming more intimately acquainted with 
him. His gentle manners and benevolent counte- 
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nance interested me exceedingly. He wrote to me 
several times relative to Fanny’s education. Miss 
Smiley laughingly remarked that it would have been 
more correct to have addressed his letters to her. 
When Fanny had been with us nearly three years, 
she returned home for the purpose of becoming her 
brother’s little housekeeper. Then his letters came 
more frequently, and but three months had elapsed 
after Fanny’s departure, when he came to the city. 
I was alone in the parlor when he called, and was 
about to send a servant for Miss Smiley; but he 
prevented me by saying, ‘ Will Miss McIntosh grant 
me a few moments’ attention ?’ and, leading me to a 
sofa, he poured into mine ear words I ne’er expected 
to hearken to again. But he had found a nook 
within my heart that until now I had supposed was 
filled alone with memories of the dead; and when, 
after confiding to him the history of my early love, 
he still solicited a heart whose first throbs of love 
had been awakened by another, I consented to be- 
come his bride. 

“ Miss Smiley looked surprised when she entered 
the parlor, and found us together; but, after Edwin 
left, I told her our engagement, when, with a coun- 
tenance beaming with kindness and sympathy, she 
fervently blessed me. 

“ After having fulfilled all engagements with my 
pupils, I transferred my school to another, for Miss 
Smiley had resolved to return te Scotland. She wished 
to spend her last days amid the dear familiar scenes 
of her native land; but she was not to leave until 
some time after our wedding. 

“We were married upon a bright morning in 
September at church. Fanny and little Nina were 
my bride maidens. After the ceremony had taken 
place, we all came to Summerdale, where every 
preparation had been made for a brilliant entertain- 
ment. Many guests had been invited, and a por- 
tion of. them awaited our arrival in the drawing- 
room. When I had exchanged my travelling dress 
for a wedding robe of white satin, and placed a 
cluster of tea-roses in my hair, Edwin came for me. 
Kissing me fondly, he conducted me down stairs, 
and with a proud smile presented me to his guests. 

“The next day, as Edwin, Nina, and myself were 
seated together in the breakfast-room, Fanny en- 
tered with mock solemnity, bearing a bunch of keys 
upon a salver, which she delivered to me, formally 
resigning her office of housekeeper; then laughing 
joyously, she threw her arms about my neck, and 
kissed me repeatedly. Edwin’s eyes sparkled with 
pleasure as he beheld this graceful manifestation 
of affection, and, placing her on the sofa beside me, 
he sat down and put his arm around us both as if thus 
to draw us more cl sely together; then clasping 
Nina with his other arm, he exclaimed, ‘ Now indeed 
we are a united family; may we ever be as happy as 
at present !’ 

“ Miss Smiley remained with us until after the 
wedding festivities, and then bade us adieu with 
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tears and blessings, to seek again the home of her 
youth. 

“Though unblessed by children, our union was 
truly a happy one. For twenty years I scarcely 
knew a sorrow; but then, alas! tears of agony were 
again wrung from my heart, when stern death 
severed me from my husband. No friends were 
with me when Edwin died (his disease was enlarge- 
ment of the heart). Fanny and Nina were married, 
and living in Kentucky. When they heard the sad 
tidings of death, they hastened to mingle their tears 
with mine. Now that I was alone and sorrowing, 
Fanny and Nina each offered me a home; but this 
dwelling was endeared to me by happy memories, 
and, though a shadow has been cast upon it, I de- 
termined never to leave it until death drew me from 
its shelter. 

“A few years after my widowhood, I lost the 
greater portion of the property I possessed by the 
failure of the bank in which my funds were invested. 
Many of my friends advised me to dispose of Sum- 
merdale; its value would enable me to live luxuri- 
ously in a smaller establishment. But no; it had 
been my bridal home, and the loved home of my 
husband, and now it would have caused me bitter 
sorrow to have seen it pass into the hands of 
strangers. The very thought was desecration; there- 
fore, to enable me to retain it, I concluded to receive 
a few boarders for the summer season, and I feel 
more cheerful since I have done so. There is less 
time left to me in which to dream o’er the past, and 
I often have opportunities of imparting strength to 
the invalid, and of beholding a smile of gladness 
steal to the lips of the mourner. It is most true that 
we are never so happy as when usefully employed. 
But I am afraid, my young friend, that I have 
wearied you with my egotism; and, as it is now the 
hour for lunch, I will impose no longer upon your 
indulgence.” 


Having assured her that I had been deeply in- 
terested, and owed her many thanks for the pleasant 
morning I had spent, I accompanied her to the 
dining-room. After partaking of some light refresh- 
ment, I strolled to a little grotto at some distance 
from the house, and there meditated on the simple 
narrative I had heard. How beautiful was the picture 
it presented! Though clouds of sorrow had flitted 
o’er her life, the sunbeams of happiness had also 
gilded it; her trials were caused not by error; there- 
fore the sting of remorse embittered not her declining 
days. No children had been given to her; but to 
those who needed love and consolation she was a 
mother, pouring out of the fulness of her heart the 
balm of sympathy into theirs. I had heard from 
many of her goodness. If she had been willing to 


give up the blessed task of feeding the hungry and 
clothing the naked, she could have lived even at 
Summerdale without taking boarders ; but life would 
have ceased to wear charms for her if she had been 
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deprived of the happiness of ministering to the wants 
of suffering humanity. 

During my stay at Summerdale, I had the plea- 
sure of meeting Fanny and Nina (Mrs. Somers and 
Mrs. Lincoln), with their noble-looking husbands, 
and beautiful children. Then indeed our hostess 
seemed to have regained her youth, for the treasures 
of her heart were with her, and one morning I disco- 
vered her playing “ pussy wants a corner” with the 
little ones, and I assure you it derogated naught 
from her dignity to mingle in the innocent sports of 
little children. 

Years, long years have passed away. I have wan- 
dered in many places, and mingled much with the 
busy world; but never have I met with a more 
beautiful character than our hostess, nor spent a 
more delightful season than at Summerdale House. 





LINES SUGGESTED BY THE PLATE OF 
“LORD, HAVE MERCY UPON US!” IN THE 
OCTOBER NUMBER. 


BY RICHARD COR. 


Appa Fatner! humbly bending 
At thine altar, now we kneel; 
May our prayer to heaven ascending 
Cause thee to regard our weal ! 
Lord, have mercy now upon us— 
All our wanderings forgive ; 
For the Saviour’s cross hath won us— 
Jesus died that we might live! 


We have done the things forbidden, 
Left undone the things of right; 
And our souls’ pure love is hidden 
’Neath the shadows as of night: 
Shine, oh! shine, thou Sun of Heaven, 
Chase our darkness far away, 
And let unto us be given 
The sweet light of perfect day! 


Lamb of God! all pure and spotless. 
Living still, and undefiled, 

Often have we, gay and thoughtless, 
Wandered, like the erring child, 
From our Father’s home, and heaven, 
And His warnings oft defied ; 
Be our souls’ dark sins forgiven— 

Thou for us wert crucified! 


Holy Spirit! boon of heaven, 
That within our souls hath birth, 
Oh! assure us we’re forgiven! 
Lift our spirits from the earth 
To commune with saints in glory, 
In the paradise above, 
Who repeat the wondrous story 
Of a dear Redeemer’s love! 


Abba Father! humbly bending 
At thine altar, now we kneel! 
May our prayer, to heaven ascending, 
Cause Thee to regard our weal! 
Lord, have mercy now upon us— 
All our wanderings forgive, 
For the Saviour’s cross hath won us— 
Jesus died that we might live! 








COSTUMES OF ALL NATIONS.—THIRD SERIES. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE TOILET IN HOLLAND. 


Tue merchants, and better classes of the Dutch 
nation, all follow the French modes, with this differ- 
ence, that they have not, as in that country, a dress 
suited to each varying season of the year. 

The costume of the Dutch peasants is but little 
affected by fashion. The men’s coats have little 
shape, and are made tight, withont any fulness, and 
with very high, large pockets. Their breeches are 
immense, their waistcoats long; they wear a kind 
of round hat or bonnet, and stockings and shoes of 
a clumsy form. 

The costume of the Dutch women is singular: 
their petticoats are very full, and exceedingly short, 





the sleeves long and tight, and the bodice laced in 
front, with a handkerchief pinned over the neck. 
An apron always forms part of this dress. The 
stockings and shoes are neat. They hardly ever 
wear any headdress, simply tying up their hair, 
and binding it with knots of black ribbon, or cover- 
ing it with a hood. The Dutch paysannes are gene- 
rally very large and unwieldy, and the elderly wo- 
men formerly wore hoops to increase their size. The 
ladies preferred what is called the bell-hoop, or 
pannier; but the maid-servants, who always used 
them on great /éte days, were only allowed the hoop 
that spreads out at the hips. 

In the province of Guelderland, the richer of the 
peasantry are very smart. The coat and waistcoat 
are adorned with gold and silver buttons, which are 
placed close together all down the front; the waist- 
band of the trousers is ornamented also with im- 
mense buttons; the shoes glitter with large silver 
buckles. A silver clasp is also worn at the throat, 
and silver buckles at the knees. This costume looks 
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exceedingly gay and brilliant. The women of this 
province ornament their dress with gold; they place 
gold in their hair, and have golden trinkets hung 
about them on every part of their garments. 

For the amusement of our readers, we will add 
the description of the attire of an Amsterdam belle 
of the last century, in holiday guise. “To begin 
with her head: it is covered with a small muslin 
eap, and a tiny round black silk hat, which is ba- 
lanced upon the back of the head. A neat white 
handkerchief is fastened across the bosom with a 
pin, and carefully pinned underneath the arm; 
round her neck, upon the handkerchief, hangs a 
necklace, made of rows of gold beads. Her upper 
garment is a short, striped cotton bedgown; the 
body is laced before, the gown part reaching just 
below the hips, which are swelled out to a large size 
by her hoop; the sleeves of this garment are tight, 
and do not fall beyond the elbow; the petticoat, 
which reaches to the ankle, is of a red or green 
stuff, spread out to the size of a barrel, forming a 
strange contrast to the small head; the feet are 
encased in black shoes, with red heels and enormous 
buckles.” 

The following is the costume of a beau of that 
period: “ The hair is rolled up above the ears, the 
hat is three-cornered, and in size about three- 
quarters of a yard from corner to corner; the white 
waistcoat is very long, the coat closely buttoned, 
and the shoes ornamented with Brobdignag buckles.” 

“The Dutch burgomaster always dresses in black. 
His lady appears in a bell-hoop, and a lace head- 
dress worth £100; but the daughter not unfre- 
quently walks between this antiquated couple 
tricked out in all the ‘bravery’ of the last Paris 
fashions.” 

The dress of the peasants of French Flanders re- 
sembles that of the Burgundians. The women wear 
a kind of nightcap, with a plaited border, gold ear- 
rings, a gold cross hanging from the neck, a jacket, 
petticoat, and slippers. The petticoat is short and 
full, and the jacket is laced up the front. A black 
bib, and short black cloak, are also occasionally 
worn. No hats are ever seen in this part of the 
country; the common people, when they go out, 
throw over their heads a kind of thick veil, formed 
of three or four yards of stuff, and the better class 
of women wear camlet hoods; the latter also wear 
long cloaks of the same material. 

The dress of the men consists of a long jacket, 
shaped much like those worn by the fishermen in 
many parts of England, breeches, shoes, and a 
small, square, flat cap. 
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The dresses anciently worn in the Netherlands 
seem tu have been very splendid ; for we read that 
when Jane, Queen of France, the wife of Philippe 
le Bel, visited Bruges in the year 1301, she was 
much struck by the pomp and magnificence dis- 
played by the inhabitants, particularly the ladies, 
and exclaimed: “What do I see! I thought I 
alone was queen, but here I find them by whole 
hundreds !” 

The women of Alckmaer (which may almost be 
called the capital of North Holland) dress in white, 
and have a singular headdress, but one that is very 
characteristic. A bandeau of lace is placed on the 
forehead, a thin plate of gold confines the hair in a 
semicircle at the back of the head, and terminates 
at each temple with a hook, which holds the curls. 
Over this horseshoe coiffure is a transparent lace 
cap, with long lappets, which hang gracefully down 
the neck. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE TOILET IN AFFGHANISTAN. 


In Elphinstone’s “ Caubul,” we find a description 
of the dress of many of the inhabitants of Persia, 
Tartary, and India; among the rest, of the Aff- 
ghans. 

“The women wear a shirt like that of the men, 
but much longer; it is made of finer materials, and 
generally colored or embroidered with flowers in 





silk; in the west, it is often entirely of silk. They 
wear colored trousers, tighter than those of the men, 
and have a small cap of bright-colored silk, em- 
broidered with gold thread, which scarcely comes 
down to the forehead or the ears ; and a large sheet, 
either plain or printed, which they throw over their 
heads, and with which they hide their faces when a 
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stranger approaches. In the west, the women often 
tie a black handkerchief round their heads over 
their caps. They divide the hair over their faces, 
and plait it into two locks, which fasten at the back 
of their heads. 

“ Their ornaments are strings of Venetian sequins, 
worn round their heads, and chains of gold and sil- 
ver, which are hooked up over the forehead, pass 
round the head and end in two large balls, which 
hang down near the ears. Ear-pendants and rings 
on the fingers are also worn, as are pendants in the 
middle cartilage of the nose, which was formerly the 
custom in Persia, and still is in India and Arabia. 
Such is the dress of the married women; the un- 
married are distinguished by wearing white trou- 
sers, and by having their hair loose.” 

“The women wear a gown close over the breast, 
and very wide below. They wear many gold and 
silver ornaments, like those used in India. Neither 
sex wears the long shirt that is so common among 
the other Affghans. The women of the Eusofzyes 
are carefully concealed, and never leave their houses 
without putting on the cloak called a boorka, which 
covers them from head to foot.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE TOILET IN ARABIA. 


We learn from various writers, both sacred and 
profane, that the ancient inhabitants of this sweet- 
scented land were the most commercial and civil- 
ized of the world; and “Araby the blessed” is 
honorably mentioned by Ptolemy, Strabo, and even 
Eratosthenes. 


“ Beautiful are the maids that glide, 
On summer eves, through Yemen’s* dales, 
And bright the glancing looks they hide 
Beneath their litter’s roseate veils; 
And brides as delicate, as fair 
As the white jasmine flowers they wear, 
Hath Yemen in her blissful clime, 
Who, lulled in cool kiosk or bower, 
Before their mirrors count the time, 
And grow still lovelier every hour.”—Moore. 


The costume of the Arabs, like that of most East- 
ern nations, consists of long robes, large trousers, 
an embroidered leathern girdle, and generally some 
weapon of defence, either a sword, knife, or dagger. 
There is, however, a great variety in their dresses. 
Notwithstanding the heat of the climate, the men 
wear a most preposterous headdress, frequently 
fifteen linen, cloth, or cotton caps, one over the 
other, the upper one being gorgeously embroidered 
in gold, and a sentence from the Koran worked 
upon it. Not satisfied with this curious coiffure, 
they add to it by wrapping round the outer cap a 





* Arabia Felix. 
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large piece of muslin, ornamented at the ends with 
silk and golden fringes, which stream loosely upon 
their shoulders. 

Of so much importance is the coiffure with this 
people that, though when at home they perhaps 
allow their heads to feel the luxury of coolness and 
lightness, by laying aside twelve or thirteen of the 
caps, still, when on any visit of importance or cere- 
mony, they dare not appear without the proper 
number. Writers on Arabian manners even assert 
that those who wish to pass fur men of learning 
show their pretensions to that distinction by the 
size and weight of their coiffure. 

It has been suggested that these extraordinary 
wrappings may be necessary to secure the wearer 
from the intense heat of the sun. This opinion is 
the more probable, as in ancient Egyptian monu- 
ments the same headdresses are frequently seen. 

The common dress of the Arabs is very simple. 
It generally consists of a large white, or white and 
blue, shirt; and over this they sometimes wear a 
garment like a greatcoat without sleeves: in the 
province of Lachsa, in particular, this robe is worn 
by both men and women. The lower orders merely 
gird a piece of linen about their loins, and throw 
another piece over the shoulders; but never wear 
less than two or three caps, and have neither shoes 
nor stockings. In the mountains, where the cli- 
mate is colder, they have sheepskin garments. 

Persons of the middle class have sandals instead 
of shoes; they are single soles, or thin pieces of 
wood, fastened to the feet with leathern thongs. 
Richer people wear slippers, and the women always 
use the latter covering for the feet. In several 
parts of Arabia, the men do not wear drawers; but 
these last, with the addition‘of a shirt, always form 
the female dress. At Hedsjas, as in Egypt, they 
veil their faces with a piece of linen, leaving only 
the eyes uncovered. In Yemen, the veil is much 
larger, and covers the face, so that even the eyes 
are not discernible. At Sana and Mokha, the wo- 
men wear a transparent gauze veil, embroidered in 
gold. They are very fond of rings on their fingers, 
arms, wrists, and ears; they stain their nails red, 
and their hands and feet of a brownish yellow, with 
the juice of a plant called el henne; they also paint 
all round the eyelids, and even the eyelashes them- 
selves, with kochhel, which renders them quite 
black. Men even sometimes imitate this fashion ; 
but it is considered effeminate. 

The women of Yemen make black punctures on 
the face, which they consider improves their beauty. 
Fashion shows its influence in this country most 
particularly in the manner of wearing the hair and 
beard. In the States of Sana, all men, whatever 
their rank, shave their heads; ia other parts of Ye- 








men, it is the universal custom to knot the hair up 
behind, and wrap it in a handkerchief. Caps and 
turbans are not in use here. In the mountain dis- 
tricts, the hair is left long and loose, and is bound 
with small cords, 

All Arabians of rank have one curious addition 
to their dress. It is a piece of fine linen upon the 
shoulder, which, probably, was formerly intended 
to keep off the heat of the sun, but is now used only 
as an ornament. 

Carreri states that the Arabian women wear black 
masks, with elegant little clasps; and Niebuhr men- 
tions their showing but one eye in conversation. In 
Moore, also, we find these lines— 


* And veiled by such a mask as shades 
The features of young Arab maids, 
A mask that leaves but one eye free 
To do its best in witchery.” 


In many parts of Arabia, the women wear little 
looking-glasses on their thumbs. All the women 
of the East are particularly fond of being able to 
gaze upon their own fair countenances, and seldom 
go without a looking-glass. 

The Arabian princesses wear golden rings on 
their fingers, to which little bells are suspended, as 
well as in the flowing tresses of their hair, that their 
superior rank may be known, and they may receive 
the homage due to them. The following lines of 
L. E. L. might serve for the description of an Ara~ 
bian princess :— 


“ Her silken hair, that, glossy black, 

But only to be found 

There, or upon the raven’s back, 
Falls sweeping to the ground. 

*Tis parted in two shining braids, 
With silver and with gold, 

And one large pearl, by contrast, aids 
The darkness of each fold. 

Close to her throat the silvery vest 
By shining clasps is bound ; 

Scarce may her graceful shape be guessed, 
*Mid drapery floating round. 

Upon the ankle and the wrist 
There is a band of gold; 

No step by Grecian fountain kissed 
Was of diviner mould. 

In the bright girdle round her waist, 
Where the red rubies shine, 

The kandjar’s glittering hilt is placed, 
To mark her royal line.” 


And with these graphic verses will we terminate 
our account of the toilet in Arabia; and, at the 
same time, close our “ Costumes of all Nations,” in 
the hope that it may be found useful and interest- 
ing to the many readers who require general in- 
formation on the subject. 
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Concluded from page 453.) 


So Christmas drew near, the time for social 
gatherings in the neighboring plantations, accom- 
panied by a round of unusual gayety in the parish. 
The Hamiltons, in a body, arrived at Haywood ; for 
they had at last buried their animosity to the colo- 
nel’s choice, now that John and Edward were of an 
age to marry, and May had turned out an elegant 
woman and an heiress. “The Hamiltons and Hay- 
woods had always intermarried,” they agreed, “and 
it was not at all proper to give up old customs.” So 
Elizabeth Hamilton brought up her most stylish 
riding-habit, and a new hat sent from the North ex- 
pressly for the visit. Pinckney Hamilton, her bro- 
ther, had his own plans with regard to his cousin 
May. Besides, there was a party of stylish North- 
erners, whom they had met at Saratoga, and Miss 
Caroline’s warm invitation, seconded by May, had 
drawn them to a new route of travel, to see Christ- 
mas holidays celebrated with good old plantation 
hospitality. 

Miss Caroline had often spoken of these friends, 
the Clintons. They were also of English descent, 
and, as she often emphatically observed, were quite 
distinct from the Joneses and Thompsons of the 
new aristocracy—people one could not think of 
being civil to, much less inviting to their houses. 

The Clintons, who had letters to the Hamiltons, 
ioined them on their journey: the mother, a wo- 
man of elegant exterior and refined manner; a ward, 
Eleanor Wythe; and her son, who at first seemed 
so very unlike, that it was difficult to believe the 
relationship. Tall and dark, with a foreign air, 
Mr. Clinton might easily have passed for a Cuban, 
or played the part of a Spanish exile in society, had 
he been so inclined. The enthusiasm of his nature 
was visible in every movement, and yet there was 
much of his mother’s tenderness in the glance, the 
tone, the softened manner, whenever he addressed 
a woman. At first, he seemed disposed to chat 
pleasantly with Philip; but the tutor gave little en- 
couragement to all approach to intimacy. In his 
present mood, anything like condescension galled 
him, and the proud reserve of his manner once more 
returned. Riding, visits, hunting for the gentle- 
men, needlework and music in the female coterie, 
of course, left little time for the hours May had of 
late devoted to study. They still attempted to ob- 
serve them; but the lessons were short, and inter- 
rupted for days together, and, when resumed, there 
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was a wandering inattention, a preoccupied air, 
which he had never seen before in his pupil. Some- 
times this mood came over her even in the midst of 
music or conversation. Philip, who knew every 
change in that face, often observed it. A troubled, 
thoughtful expression, which passed away with a 
word, and sometimes a glance of observation, from 
any of the little group, ofttimes subsiding into a 
quick flush mantling the cheek, or a startled mo- 
tion of the hand, as if in fear lest she had betrayed 
its cause. 

This was oftener the case when Mr. Clinton ad- 
dressed her. Philip was quick to notice this, and 
all his past conjectures rose before him. She had 
never mentioned his name since her return, though 
they must have been often together during the sum- 
mer, for they recalled familiar scenes, and even con- 
versations. Then they must often have sung to- 
gether, for their voices blended in rich unison, while 
Mr. Clinton hung over the instrument as if admir- 
ing the singer far more than the music she was 
rendering. He noticed, too, that Pinckney Hamil- 
ton, who had neither musical taste nor cultivation, 
always stood uneasily, in these duets, looking from 
one to the other, or making trifling and often al- 
most rude comments on the air or the words. On 
the contrary, Mrs. Clinton and Miss Wythe, a fair, 
delicate girl, scarcely seventeen, always gave most 
delighted attention, and the colonel rarely absented 
himself from these impromptu concerts. 

It was in an exquisite duet from “ Lucia” that 
Philip first felt the pang of a jealous preference, as 
he saw them both carried on by the force of words 
and music to apparent forgetfulness of all else; and, 
when May followed its conclusion by the thrilling 
aria, “ Robert, toi que j’aime,” all he had imagined 
seemed at once confirmed. True, she did not once 
glance towards Mr. Clinton; but there was a depth 
of expression beyond mere artistic art trembling in 
every phrase, and this Philip could not but recognize. 
It had been a favorite air with her through the win- 
ter; he remembered this, and the reveries that had 
often followed it. The preoccupation, the restless- 
ness, were now explained. How blind he had been! 
And perhaps they were acknowledged lovers, known 
to be so by all in the household but himself. 

“Confirmation, strong as proofs of holy writ,” 
was not long wanting. This was the cause of Miss 
Caroline’s pertinacious admiration of Mrs. Clinton, 
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a person she could neither comprehend nor appre- 
ciate; May’s intimacy and correspondence with 
Miss Wythe; her frequent inquiries for the delay of 
Northern mails; the arrival at a time of general 
family gatherings. He could only repeat to himself, 
how blind he had been! 

The excitement of the discovery, the watchfulness 
that had now become habitual to him, gave him little 
time for sober thought. He could not but acknow- 
ledge the noble superiority of Mr. Clinton, the fit- 
ness of the union of heart and intellect, as he saw 
them constantly together. Even Pinckney Hamil- 
ton called them a “splendid match,” in the sport- 
ing phrases of which he was so fond, as he one day 
met them dashing down the avenue together, their 
fleet steeds seeming animated with one instinct; 
and Mrs. Clinton, who had come to see them mount, 
and still stood in the porch, looked after them with 
a fond and proud expression. As Philip entered 
the drawing-room, to return a handkerchief Mrs. 
Clinton had dropped, he, for the first time in many 
years, gave the mirror a searching glance. He saw 
no grace in his slender figure, no beauty in the 
masses of brown hair pushed back from his high 
white forehead, or the clear, gray eyes reflected 
there. The contrast with that well-knit form, the 
dark, piercing eyes, the bronzed cheek, struck him 
painfully. For the first time since his birth, he 
wished for manly grace and beauty. 

Yet what could it avail him? He asked himself 
that, too; and he went away from them all, and 
forced himself “to try and examine his own heart” 
as he had not done before, far into the depths of 
that moss-grown wood; and there, to the echoless 
silence, he discovered all that had been so long 
concealed. 

It was not the quick, fierce flame of passionate 
admiration that moved him; nota breath or whisper 
of self-interest—that did not even cross his mind; 
he would have hated himself bad it done so—but the 
farther he looked into the past the more clearly he 
saw what May, and the dream of May, had always 
been to him, and how it had come to embody all 
that was beautiful in life or womanhood. And the 
self-deception was so utter. No word, no glance had 
lured him on, no hope of any future, no tender me- 
mories of any past: only an admiration for the 
heart and soul he had aided to awake, for the strong 
womanly tenderness that made up so large a part 
of her nature. Had the odorous, subtle breath of 
summer passed over him, the poison would have 
penetrated every vein; for he lay on the crisped 
leaves utterly aimless and hopeless, shrinking from 
all action, or even thought, after the first wild gush 
of emotion. But it was Christmas Eve—though he 
did not know it, the joyful opening of a joyful anni- 
versary; and the stars came out clear overhead as 
when the angels sang on the plains of Bethlehem ; 
and the cool, sharp atmosphere imparted kindly 
strength to his exhausted frame. 





Lights were streaming from every window of the 
mansion as he returned—a welcome, cheerful light 
going out into the darkness—and he could hear the 
rude shouts and songs of merriment from the negro 
cabins, as they celebrated the commencement of 
their yearly holiday festivities. All happy, all joy- 
ful buthim! It was a bitter contrast, and he gained 
his own room, thankful for its solitude. He saw 
the lights streaming out on the lawn, heard music 
and laughter, as the servants passed and repassed 
from the drawing-room. He remembered then that 
there was to be a little /éte in honor of the evening, 
and that many families from miles around were to 
assemble, a part to remain through the following 
day. 

Miss Wythe had laughingly challenged his at- 
tendance ; he had always liked her gentle transpa- 
rency of character, so different from the supercilious 
haughtiness of Miss Hamilton. He had promised 
her a spray of Cherokee roses, still blossoming by 
the hedge-row, for her hair. That was what he had 
gone in search of. It was too late now; but he 
must go and offer an apology, and play his part, 
even with this tumult of spirit. He could not un- 
derstand himself the sudden strength that came to 
him; the careful attention to every duty of the 
toilet; the quick and sparkling repartee that seemed 
like inspiration when he joined the group of which 
Miss Wythe was the centre. She received him with 
a kind smile as ever, and drew out his rare conver- 
sational powers as he had never suffered them to be 
called forth before in society. It was as if his very 
cup of sorrow had proved an intoxicating draught. 
Mrs. Clinton listened in delight, Miss Hamilton 
condescended to thank him for a graceful compli- 
ment, and even May turned from her guests to mark 
the change. It was the recklessness of a spirit that 
had everything to conceal and nothing to hope for; 
but it supported him to the last. He left them with 
a smile and jest upon his lips, to return to solitude 
and anguish of spirit. 

He had resolved to leave Haywood; it was the 
only definite thought his mind could entertain. To 
remain was more than madness—it was impossible. 
Now that, wilfully blinded as he had been, he had 
read his own secret, could he hope longer to hide it 
from others? And, besides, he could not remain to 
see her given heart and soul to another love, forget- 
ting even their old intercourse in its absorption. 

Christmas morning dawned on that sleepless 
night, the day of kind wishes and congratulation. 
It was the last he would spend at Haywood. His 
late appearance in the family circle was not noticed ; 
there were so many strangers present, too, and that 
was a relief. Then the party separated to dress for 
church; for it was a long ride, and the colonel 
wished none of his family to be absent. It was the 
old parish church, built long before the Revolution, 
a part of the parish pride, for it was a monument to 
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a long time it had been closed ; its dilapidated con- 
dition, the long distance from many of the planta- 
tions, and the death of a former incumbent, had 
contributed to the cessation of regular Sabbath wor- 
ship. Now among the visitors from the city was a 
clergyman, at whose proposal Christmas services 
were to be eelebrated there. The breakfast-table 
conversation turned upon this, the antiquity of the 
church sounding delightfully to their Northern 
friends, and the mention of its picturesque situation 
exciting more than usual curiosity. The colonel 
was pleased with this, and waxed more than usually 
eloquent upon the history of the neighborhood, the 
part his ancestors and their connections had played 
in the early annals of the State, and the pride which 
he said it could be only a virtue to cherish in such 
recollections. All present, save Philip, could lay a 
part of this flattering unction to their souls; and the 
colonel talked on, warmed by the day, and the recol- 
lections clustering round it, unaware that any word 
seemed as an especial thrust to one wounded spirit. 
His only boast in ancestry was perfect integrity and 
uprightness; his only wealth the talents that he had 
inherited with the memory of these just men. He 
shrank under the words, though no eye observed 
him; even Miss Caroline listened with such self- 
satisfied eagerness that she forgot to be sarcastic. 
Once, only once he met May’s glance; it was with- 
drawn in an instant; but it had a strange question- 
ing earnestness, that he interpreted as pity, and 
that was galling even from her. 

Nevertheless, he was of the church party. He 
could not deny himself the great happiness of see- 
ing her this last day, as he so often said to himself, 
“ The last time, the last time !” 

The carriages, with their happy occupants, passed 
down the road before them. Miss Hamilton had 
chosen to be of the equestrians, as all could not 
drive, and she never lost an opportunity of claiming 
the especial attendance of her cousin Edward, or 
displaying her graceful figure. Philip rode moodily 
behind them, unfit for any conversation, and espe- 
cially that of Miss Hamilton. 

A picturesque scene greeted them, as a sudden 
turn in the road marked the entrance to the oaken 
copse in which the church was situated. A winding 
path through an archway of interlacing boughs, 
draped by the same long gray moss, and bordered 
by turf bright even at this season of the year, was 
lined with the saddle-horses, or large, comfortable 
family carriages that had brought the congregation 
together. The quick, impatient pawing of the 
horses upon the turf was the only sound that broke 
the Sabbath stillness, and the scattered groups 
united at the church door with only a quiet bow of 
recognition, so holy seemed the place. There were 
graves at the very door-stone, sunken and almost 
hidden by the fallen leaves, save that the time- 
stained burial-slab warned unwary feet that they 


pressed above where the dead had lain. The thresh- 
old itself, worn by the feet of many generations, 
marked the antiquity of that forest temple, and the 
gray-stone walls, the roof, over which the branches 
closed as if to shield it, and the long moss swept 
solemnly, were green with the marks of age. 

They passed reverently up the sounding aisle, the 
stones of the pavement trodden by their fathers be- 
fore them, and they knelt perchance in the very 
spot where blessings had been breathed upon their 
infancy by voices long hushed in the silence of 
death. Yet Philip saw but one face, and heard 
but one voice in the deep responses, or the anthem, 
when its clear strains led and sustained the rest in 
the absence of “ lute or harp,” full, rich, and thrilling 
with deep feeling, “as it had been the voice of an 
angel.” The prayers, he tried to fix his wandering 
thoughts upon them; bat, when the sermon had 
commenced, the effort was vain. That calm, beau- 
tiful face before him, lighted by earnest attention, 
made so much more lovely, if that were possible, by 
the close bonnet of black velvet, so suited to the 
time and place, and the heavy folds of the mantle 
sweeping in simple grace about her figure! he 
printed it all upon his memory for the years of ab- 
sence that were to come. Rapt in her devotions, 
she could have little heed of this idolatrous worship 
of a human heart, and he struggled vainly with the 
sin and the shame, for the very time and place 
mocked the presumption of his love. §urrounded 
by those who claimed her interest, who wooed her 
with offerings worthy her acceptance, by tokens of 
her proud birthright and inheritance, how could he 
but feel deeper than ever before his own madness 
in daring to cherish 


“That which bore such bitter fruit ?” 


It was a relief when the last amen sounded, and 
the congregation arose to disperse. Now there were 
smiles and kind greetings as they lingered in the 
aisle, or on the patches of turf bright with the mid- 
day sunshine. Neighbors with kindly inquiries, 
and gentlemen shaking hands heartily with old 
friends from whom they had been long separated. 
The beauty of the day, the congratulations of the 
season, jest and gayety, had their turn. Here a 
lady sprang to the saddle from the hand of a gallant 
cavalier, or a white-haired servitor passed with a 
pile of cloaks and shawls for the occupants of a com- 
fortable carriage. The Haywood party were among 
the last; for Miss Hamilton had been alarmed by 
the starting aside of May’s horse on their way to 
church, and even the pleasure of Edward’s undivid- 
ed attentions could not induce her to mount it again. 
May, who had been detained by an old friend of 
her father’s, at once offered to change places with 
her, good-naturedly doffed her mantle for the habit 
skirt, and sprang herself into the saddle. 

Edward would have joined her; but Miss Hamil- 
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ton beckoned him to the carriage-window, and, with 
her usual ill-bred selfishness, said, loud enough to 
be overheard— 

“Let Mr. Anson play the groom, Edward ; it ’s 
all he ’s fit for.” 

Shocked at such rudeness, Mrs. Clinton could not 
forbear a reproving glance, and even Edward blushed 
for his cousin, and with resentment at hearing his 
tutor so spoken of. But the other carriages were 
out of sight already, and he had little time to de- 
liberate. Philip's hand seemed so powerless that 
he could scarcely guide his horse, when he found 
himself unexpectedly alone with May. The roll of 
carriage wheels died away before them; they had 
entered the woodland road that they had traversed 
so many times of old. May rode thoughtfully, her 
mind still turning to the services of the day, or she 
would have noticed the sudden blushing of the 
cheek, or the tremulous quiver of the lip when he 
essayed to speak. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, suddenly reining 
in her horse; “I do not believe I have spoken for 
a mile. Iwas thinking of the gray old church, and 
how I wish it could be restored and consecrated by 
regular service. There is something so beautiful to 
me in its having been hallowed by so many hopes 
and fears, so many earnest prayers, and of my fa- 
ther’s fathers. I am afraid there is a little pride 
unconquered in my nature still. I wonder how 
large an element it is in this wish.” 

So she had read what was in his heart, and she 
meant to show him kindly the great gulf set be- 
tween them. He did not even look up in reply; 
but Miss Haywood continued— 

“T never enjoyed a service more than this morn- 
ing, my heart was so strangely solemn and thank- 
fal. I could almost wish there were to be no guests 
at Haywood to-day ; I am in no mood for idle plea- 
santry. Mr. Clinton, Iam sure, understood it, when 
he rescued me from the compliments of Major Lau- 
rens. What a full, deep voice he has! I heard it 
above all others in the responses this morning.” 

Again! She had never spoken so openly of her 
lover before. Kind, even in her probing his wound- 
ed spirit. And the house would be thronged with 
guests, and he should hear them speak of the fitness 
of the union, and perhaps be expected to respond 
smilingly. No, he could not do that; he would beg 
an interview with Colonel Haywood, and leave the 
house at once. It was best so; and, with this 
thought, he turned with so much of love and tender- 
ness, and anguish in his gaze, that May’s quick 
sympathy read some inward struggle, and, laying 
her gloved hand gently upon the arching neck of 
his steed, she said— 

“You are ill or unhappy; you have been so for 
days, this iong, long time. Cannot you tell me 
what troubles you, as in those old days when I was 
your confidante and comforter ?” 

She smiled upon him as she spoke, almost with a 
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sister’s tenderness; nay, had not his suit been so 
utterly hopeless, he would have taken that smile for 
a token of good, and poured out his whole heart to 
her. As it was, the tone, the glance, the light ca- 
ressing motion almost unnerved him; a moment 
more, and confession would have burst forth, even 
with the present knowledge of its folly and. fruit- 
lessness. But, while the tumult of his soul shaped 
itself to words, a thought of his honor, and how she 
had been trusted to his training, came over him; he 
could not so wrong her father’s generous confidence 
or her own, for he knew how much it would pain 
her kindly heart to speak words of pity or reproof, 
and her very gentleness restrained him. Still, he 
said within himself, “the last”—the last time they 
should speak without witness; the last time he should 
wind by her side up that familiar road; the last 
time he could claim her sympathy, or even a pass- 
ing interest; and he dared not raise his eyes to her 
face again, lest his strong resolve should falter. 

They dismounted at the entrance of the avenue, 
and Philip’s hand thrilled at the light pressure, as 
he aided her to spring from the saddle. Mr. Clin- 
ton had come out to meet them. No, she could not 
have felt how he was suffering, or she would have 
spared that pleasant welcome—she would have de- 
tained him by her side a moment longer. Later in 
the day, with his hurried preparations finished, he 
sought Colonel Haywood. There was an unusual 
warmth in the manner of his host, who, neverthe- 
less, betrayed anxiety and surprise at hearing that 
Philip had something of importance to say. 

“‘ Not business, I hope,” he said, pleasantly. “TI 
hate business at any time, and leave it as much as 
possible to my overseer and my factor. To-day, of 
all days, ought to be clear of it; and we have very 
little time, for the dressing-bell rang as you came 
in.” 

“Twill not detain you long, Colonel Haywood, 
my kind and generous friend. I feel it now more 
than ever, when I am going from you!” 

“Going! Why, Mr. Anson, what has happened? 
Did you have letters from the North this morning ? 
I hope your mother is not ill. Whatisit? Can I 
know ?” 

“No, I had no letters; it is not so sudden a re- 
solve. But I must leave you.” 

“Leave Haywood, and George and Hamilton 
doing so well! Haven’t given you any trouble, I 
hope? Or am I to blame, or John, or that ridicu- 
lous nephew of mine, Pinckney ?” 

“Neither. No one is to blame, I believe, but 
myself.” 

The colonel seemed struck by the dejection of 
tone to which Philip’s hurried utterance had changed 
in the last sentence. He leaned against the mantle 
in silence for a moment, and then said, kindly— 

“ Mr. Anson, this is more than a mere freak. I 
have noticed your manner for several days-past. I 
never saw a person alter more than you have done. 
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If it is possible, I beg.you to tell me what has 
eaused this. Ido not ask from idle curiosity.” 

“T believe you, Colonel Haywood. You have 
always been kind, too kind to me. You should not 
have trusted me as you have done. I have betrayed 
your confidence. I go because I love your daughter!” 

“ And has my daughter rejected you ?” 

Philip could not believe that he had heard aright. 
He expected even, in his daring, to have heard a 
burst of astonishment, perhaps angry invective. 
But no; he should have known his host better. He 
was too proud to upbraid. The honesty of his pur- 
pose, and of that day’s self-conquest, came to Phi- 
lip’s aid. He met the searching glance with a look 
as high. 

“You do wrong to suspect me of so much ingrati- 
tude. Your daughter does not dream that I love 
her.” 

“ Tell her so now.” 

“ Colonel Haywood !” 

“Do not look so indignantly at me, Philip. You 
came to me for advice, and I give it to you. If you 
do not follow it, I am not to blame.” 

“T did not expect taunts.” 

“ And I never give them. You love my daugh- 
ter, have told me so, and I give you my permission 
to address her. A strange ‘taunt’ I should have 
thought it at your age.” 

“Yet you know it is mockery—that she has al- 
ready accepted another. Mr. Clinton” 

“Can’t be engaged to two ladies at once, if he ’s 
a man of honor. Miss Wythe already has an old 
claim on his attentions.” 

“This is too much!” Philip said, bitterly. “It 
was hard to love her, thinking her heart was filled 
with another; but now, knowing she is free, it is 
the last drop in my cup.” 

“ Then you are sure May does not love you ?” 

“TI give you my word once more, Colonel Hay- 
wood, that I never thought it possible, even for an 
instant. I did not know that I loved her myself 
until yesterday.” 

“Then I have known more than you for a long 
time, and you have no certainty of rejection. Is 
not my daughter all you could wish in a wife ?” 

“ J—my wife ?” 

“Yes. What shall I do to persuade you I am in 
earnest? Are you not all I could ask for her hus- 
band, high-principled, cultivated, warm-hearted ? 
She has all you need, a little more money, to make 
other people appreciate your merits. You are all I 
could ask, Philip; I repeat it.” And, while his 
hearty grasp yet thrilled every nerve with wonder 
and hope, and fear lest all should prove a dream, 
the colonel was gone. 

A light step sounded near him, as he leaned, gaz- 
ing into the glowing embers, and trying to compre- 
hend all that had passed. The firelight shone 
warmly over the graceful figure of May, as she said— 

“Did you wish to speak tome? My father tells 
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me so. Why do you look so strangely, Mr. Anson? 
Philip, why have you been so sad all day ?” 

Perhaps—it was no stranger than what had al- 
ready passed—she did love him; at least he could 
bear to be rejected now—now that it was not pre- 
sumption to aspire; and he took the hand he had 
been told to claim within his own, while he imparted 
to her all that you and I know, dear reader. 

But she had much more to tell than he at least 
had dreamed of. That she had always loved him 
from a child, before she knew the beautiful title 
of “wife” was dearer than that of sister—of tho 
light and strength his counsel and praise had been 
to her, and the struggle with her impulsive nature 
to conceal all this under a cold reserve ; for, though 
she read Philip’s heart, and therefore could not 
trust her own, she had never thought, or even dared 
to hope, that her father or brothers would consent 
to their union, or that Philip’s pride would ask it. 

“So I had resolved never to marry,” she said, 
looking up suddenly in his face, as she stood before 
him; “for I knew I never could love any one else 
so well—” 

“Oh, May! my own, my own May once more! 
for you were mine, then, when your father gave you 
to my charge, were you not—and I am not going to 
lose you?” 

“And yet,” she said, when she spoke again, en- 
circled by his arm, “my heart does not throb more 
quickly now, with all this gush of happiness, than 
when I met you, outwardly so calm, on your return, 
or to-day when we rode through the wood-path. 
We have both been very proud, Philip.” 

“Every heart knoweth its own bitterness, and a 
stranger meddleth not with its joy,” says the wise 
man. Colonel Haywood thought their guests might, 
for the time, be kept in ignorance of this passing 
romance ; but it was not that he repented his deci- 
sion, or was fearful of any remonstrance from his 
sons. He judged, with his usual wisdom, that they 
would be both happier shielded from remark. But 
the Clintons, and Miss Wythe, on her bridal tour, 
were invited to the wedding festivities, when the 
next Christmas anniversary was kept, and with 
them came the mother and sisters of Philip to share 
in his happiness. The colonel seemed to enjoy 
scarcely less the mortification of the Hamiltons, 
Miss Caroline included, particularly when she in- 
formed him, in her usual pompous way, that she 
should return to town with Elizabeth and Pinckney, 
the latter equally disappointed in their matrimonial 
projects. 

The parish church, where the bridal was cele- 
brated, is now restored, and Philip, as its rector, is 
established in useful and honorable independence. 
The colonel is very attentive to his sermons, and 
speaks of his son-in-law in the parish with oqual 
pride and pleasure; but Philip never hears the 
sweet voice of his wife in the psalm or hymn, with- 
out a sense of thankfulness for this “best gift of 


God’s Providence.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
OF PLANTING THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 


Tue manner of planting the herbaceous plants and 
shrubs ina flower-garden depends jointly on the 
style and extent of the scene. With a view to 
planting, they may be divided into five classes, which 
classes are independent altogether of the style in 
which they are laid out. The first class is the gene- 
ral or mingled flower-garden, in which is displayed 
a mixture of flowers with or without flowering- 
shrubs, according to its size. The object in this 
class is to mix the plants, so that every part of the 
garden may present a gay assemblage of flowers of 
different colors during the whole season. The se- 
cond class is the massed flower-garden, in which the 
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flowers are planted in masses of one kind, either in 

separate beds, or in separate divisions of the same 

bed. The third class is the select flower-garden, in 

which the object is limited to the cultivation of 

particular kinds of plants; as florists’ flowers, 
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GARDENING. 
§ American plants, annuals, bulbs, &c. Sometimes 
two or more classes are included in one garden, as 
bulbs and annuals; but, in general, the best effect 
is produced by limiting the object to one class only. 
The fourth class is the changeable flower-garden, in 
which all the plants are kept in pots, and reared in 
a flower-nursery or reserve-ground. As soon as 
they begin to flower, they are plunged in the bor- 
ders of the flower-garden, and whenever they show 
symptoms of decay, removed, to be replaced by 
others from the same source. This is obviously the 
most complete mode of any for display of flowers, 
as the beauties of both the general and particular 
gardens may be combined without presenting blanks, 
or losing the fine effects of assemblages of varieties 
of the same species; as of hyacinth, pink, dahlia, 
chrysanthemum, &c. The fifth class is the botanic 
flower-garden, in which the plants are arranged 
with reference to botanical study, or at least not in 
any way that has for its main object a rich display 
of blossoms. On each of these gardens, or manners 
of arranging plants grown for their beauty or curi- 
osity, we shall offer some remarks. 

The mingled flower-garden, or border, was for- 
merly the most common; and was what every gar- 
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dener attempted when planting his flower-borders. 
It is still the aim of the greater number of such as 
form parterres, or separate scenes, for the culture of 
flowers, but it seldom goes farther. The object 
here is to display a gay assemblage of colors dur- 
ing the season of flowers, without much regard to 
variety of form or diversity of character in these 
flowers, or the plants that produce them. The great 
art, therefore, in this kind of flower-border, is to 
employ such plants as produce large heads, or masses 


* of flowers; to plant an equal number of every color, 


and such a variety in regard to time of flowering 
as may afford some of every color in flower from 
February to October. This object does not require 
a great variety so much as a judicious selection ; 
for, supposing the number four to include all the 
colors of flowers, and one sort to continue in blossom 
a month, then for nine months of the year, viz. from 
February to October inclusive, only thirty-six sorts 


¢ will be requisite to commence, as it were, the pat- 
¢ tern of the border. 


Much more may be effected by . 
a few sorts than by a great number ; for the greater 
the number of sorts introduced in the pattern above 
thirty-six, supposing it correct that one sort con- 
tinues in bloom a month, the greater the blank 
spaces that roust remain between the plants in 
bloom. A moderate number of sorts, or of what are 
called border-flowers, and that number selected 
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equally from the different colors, and the sorts in 
bloom in the nine months of the blooming season, 
is what demands the exclusive attention of who- 
ever would plant a mingled border, or flower-gar- 
den. 

To obviate the bad effect of decayed flowers, per- 
haps the best mode of managing ornamental flower 
clumps would be to have them partly planted with 
evergreens of low growth, or kept low by pruning ; 
and between them to transfer from the pots in which 
they had been raised, the finest flowers of each sea- 
son just taken on the point of flowering, in sufficient 
masses of each color, and to be removed and re- 
placed with others as soon as they had done flower- 
ing, so as always to have a new and brilliant display 
at all periods of the year, and at the same time a 
due contrast of a more sober color from the inter- 
mixed evergreens. 

In order to keep a mixed flower-garden always 
gay, successive crops should be provided partially 
in pots, the same principle being observed in fur- 
nishing a flower-garden as in embellishing a draw- 
ing-room. Suppose, for instance, the ground to be 
laid out, and permanently planted with perennials 
and such shrubs as are intended to remain immova- 
ble; the fixed foundation of the garden would thus 
be laid without further trouble than what consists 
in manuring from time to time those plants which 
exhaust the soil, and suffer in consequence. And 

this may be done to a greater extent than is sup- 
posed. Primroses, for example, thrive best at the 
foot of trees or bushes, provided they get sunshine 
in the first six months of the year; so do violets: 
and when the bloom of primroses and violets is 
gone, their foliage has its beauty. All sorts of 
spring bulbs, crocuses, hyacinths, dog’s-tooth vio- 
lets, jonquils, and the like, if placed with skill, 
require no removal; narrow lines look well, other 
things may stand between, and when their foliage 
is dead, the neighboring plants, if annuals, will do 
no harm; they may exhaust the ground, but peri- 
odical manuring will remedy that. Winter, when 
flowers are chiefly gone, must be provided for by 
well-grown evergreens with variegated or otherwise 
beautiful foliage, kept in pots, to fill the ground, 
upon some fixed plan, as soon as the favorites of 
autumn are dead, or become hopelessly unhealthy. 
Plunged in the ground, and the tops of their pots 
covered with soil, no one can tell that the flower- 
garden is not their constant station; they may be 
removed by degrees in the spring, and when finally 
gone, the whole ecene is changed. Violets, white 
or blue, single or double, sweet or seentless, may be 
grown in the same pots, and will be always in the 
best place to welcome the vernal sun. 

Abercrombie, Nicol, and other practical garden- 
ers, seem to have no distinct ideas on the subject of 
arranging flowers in flower-gardens ; but the authors 
of “ Hints on laying out Gardens,” and of the “ Flo- 
rist’s Manual,” have viewed the subject in its proper 
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light. Neil also has some judicious observations 
on the subject. He says, “the plants are arranged 
in mingled flower-borders, partly according to their 
size, and partly according to color. The tallest are 
planted in the back part; those of middling size 
occupy the centre, and those of humble growth are 
placed in front. The beauty of a flower-border, 
when in bloom, depends very much on the taste- 
ful disposition of the plants in regard to color. By 
intermingling plants which flower in succession, the 
beauty of the border may be prolonged for some 
weeks. In a botanic garden, the same plant cannot 
with propriety be repeated in the same border; but, 
in the common flower-garden, a plant, if deemed 
ornamental, may be often repeated with the best 
effect; nothing can be finer, for example, than to 
see many plants of double scarlet lychnis, double 
sweet-William, or double purple jacobsea.” 

Hogg, who may be considered an unprejudiced 
observer of the different tastes in disposing of flow- 
ers, has the following remarks: “ We are apt to 
ridicule the Dutchman, as well as the imitators of 
him here at home, who divided their gardens into 
small beds, or compartments, planting each with 
separate and distinct flowers: we ridicule the plan 
because it exhibits too great a sameness and formal- 
ity; like unto the nosegay that is composed of one 
sort of flowers only, however sweet and beautiful 
they may be, they lose the power to please, because 
they want variety. It must undoubtedly be ac- 
knowledged that a parterre, no matter in what form, 
whether circular or square, elliptical or oblong, 
where all the shrubs, plants, and flowers in it, like 
the flowers of a tastefully arranged bouquet, are va- 
riously disposed in neat and regulated order, accord- 
ing to their height and color, is a delightful spec- 
tacle, and worthy of general imitation. Yet still, 
in some particuiar cases, I am disposed to copy the 
Dutchman, and I would have my bed of hyacinths 
distinct, my tulips distinct, my anemones, my ra- 
nunculuses, my pinks, my carnations distinct, and 
even my beds of hollyhocks, double blue violets, 
and dwarf larkspurs distinct, to say nothing of 
hedgerows of different sorts of roses. Independent 
of the less trouble you have in cultivating them 
when kept separate, you have beauty in masses, 
and you have likewise their fragrance and perfume 
so concentrated th t they are not lost in air, but 
powerfully inhaled when you approach them. Mrs. 
Siddons, the celebrated tragic actress, was a great 
admirer of this mode of planting, and fond of con- 
templating this ‘ beauty in masses.’ She adopted this 
style of gardening at her residence on the Harrow 
Road. Her favorite flower was the Viola amcena, 
the common purple heartsease, and this she set with 
unsparing profusion all around her garden. Her 
garden was remarkable in another respect, and 
might with great propriety be styled a garden of 
evergreens, which, together with a few deciduous 
shrubs, were of the most sombre, sable, and gloomy 
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cast, such as box-trees, fir, privet, phillyrea, arbor flower all at the same time, and grow all to the 


vite, holly, cypress, the red cedar, laurel, Irish ivy, 
bay-tree, arbutus, spurge-laurel, &c. The only part 
of the year in which it could be viewed with any 
degree of satisfaction was the winter, as giving rise 
to a pleasing association of ideas in beholding these 
retain their green verdure and clothing, at a time 
when the rest of the surrounding trees were stripped 
naked and bare.” 

If a double border, with a walk on each side, 4 
bed-group, or compartment on a lawn, to be viewed 
on all sides, is to be planted, then it is only neces- 
sary to fix on the number of rows, and to keep the 
lowest plants in the margin and the tallest in the 
centre, adhering in the rows to the order of time and 
of colors given above, or to any order that may be 
fixed on, and inserting shrubs in lieu of plants 
where it may be deemed advisable. 

Flowers in borders should always be planted in 
rows, or in some regular form, and this appearance 
should be assiduously kept up by trimming off all 
irregular side-shoots and straggling stalks, and re- 
ducing the bulk of plants that grow too fast. Eve- 
ry approach to irregularity, and a wild, confused, 
crowded, or natural-like appearance, must be avoided 
in gardens avowedly artificial. 

With four colors, four sizes, and six times of com- 
ing into flower, a mingled border may be commenced 
with ninety-six sorts; and the pattern may be re- 
peated like the border of any work of art ad infini- 
tum ; but it is also evident that it may include any 
number of species, provided these have the desired 
requisites of height, color, and time of flowering; 
the second and every successive repetition of the 
pattern being made up of different, and not before- 
introduced species, but still of the heights, colors, 
and times of flowering required for the first exam- 
ple of the pattern. The safest way, however, is to 
adopt but a moderate number of species, and those 
of the showy sorts that have numerous varieties, 
and are of hardy vigorous growth. 

The massed flower-garden is now by far the most 
common, though it is comparatively of modern in- 
vention; and it must be confessed that, whether 
the principle of arranging flowers in masses of one 
color be applied in borders along walks, or in beds 
on lawns or gravel, the effect is striking and bril- 
liant beyond that of any other manner of planting. 
The principal point to be attended to is to keep the 
plants as near the ground as possible, so as to dis- 
play the flowers without showing any of the leaves 
or stems. Tho effect intended to be produced is that 
of a Turkey carpet in which the pattern is defined 
by masses of color strongly contrasted with each 
other; each bed presenting a different color, and 
being filled with one kind of flower. It is evident 


that a garden of this kind requires great knowledge 
of plants, skill in their cultivation, and taste in the 
arrangement of their colors, to produce a proper 
effect ; for, unless such plants are selected as will 
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same height, the unity of the design will be lost. 
The plants must also be well grown, and be in a 
high state of health and vigor, or they will not flow- 
er properly; and their habits of growth must be 
compact, for if the stems are drawn up it will be 
impossible to cover the bed without showing them. 
Even when all this is done, the whole will be 
spoiled if skill be not shown in the arrangement of 
the colors. To do this properly, it is necessary to 
study what are called the complementary colors, 
There are but three simple colors in nature; viz: 
blue, yellow, and red. But there are also three com- 
pound colors; viz: green, which is a compound of 
blue and yellow; orange, which is a compound of 
yellow and red; and purple, which is a compound 
of red and blue. Now, according to the law of com- 
plementary colors, every simple color requires a 
compound color, composed of the other two simple 
colors, to be next it—as, for example, red requires 
green; blue, orange; and yellow, purple; and, in- 
deed, it is said that, if you look steadfastly at a 
circle of red you see a rim of green round it, and 
the same of the other colors. In addition to the 
colors enumerated, all of which may be found in 
flowers, white may be introduced to harmonize any 
two colors together. The beds for gardens of this 
kind must always compose some regular figure, but 
the walks which separate them may be either of 
grass or gravel. 

To give an example of amassed flower-garden, Fig. 
1 is a plan of flower-beds on turf, surrounded by a 
border for flowers ; beyond which is a bank of flow- 
ering shrubs, beginning with low sorts, and gradu- 
ally rising to such as are considerably higher. 


Fig. 2. 








It is 


A circular flower-garden is shown in Fig. 2. 
placed in a recess of a shrubbery or lawn, and the 
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exterior bed is surrounded by turf, no part of which are planted with a mixed collection of bulbs. There 


is narrower than five feet, and beyond there is a 
border of low shrubs. The central mass, which is 
ten feet in diameter, contains a collection of China 
roses, including J. semperfldrens, sanguinea, and 
all the varieties of Noisettidna ; and the interstices 


may be a standard purple Noisette rose in the 
centre; and the marginal line should be of mixed 
hyacinths. The other beds are proposed to be 
planted with herbaceous plants, bulbs, and showy 
greenhouse plants. 
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WE present our readers with two more cuts of the 
series of calisthenics, which will be the last. In 
closing the subject, we feel gratified in being able 
to remark that many of our readers have evinced, 
by their inquiries, a very laudable interest in the 
practical illustrations we have afforded them of the 
importance of the exercises to the general health 
of persons of sedentary habits and employments. 
If we have not been more particular in enforcing 
the necessity of these exercises, by long disserta- 
tions, it was because we thought, after our first 
essay, that it would be tiresome to repeat to intelli- 
gent readers that which must have always been 
plain and obvious to their comprehensions. Health, 
the greatest blessing which God bestows upon his 
creatures, like the graces, can only be secured by 
implicit obedience to His will, which, as we may 
readily ascertain by contemplating the course of 
nature, is opposed to slothfulness and inactivity. 
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THE BALL. 


BY PAULINE FORSYTH. 


“We are going to have a ball here next week,” 
said Virginia Perey to me, a few days after my ar- 
rival at Loudon. 

“A ball!” repeated I, my heart filled with delight 
at the thought. “ Where is it to be held #” 

“ At the American House ; that large brick build- 
ing in the principal street,” replied she. 

“T do not see how it can affect you, Pauline,” 
said Miss Johnson, “whether they have a ball here 
or not, or where they have it, for I should not sup- 
pose you would think of going, if you were asked. 
One who sets up, like you, for being a teacher, 
ought not to care for such trifling amusements, but 
give a better example. Nothing would induce me 
to dance; in fact, it is against my principles en- 
tirely. And, besides, there is no probability of your 
being invited, as you know so few here.” 

“Oh yes,” said Virginia, “she will be invited; 
“ Major Dillon is coming to ask her to-day.” 

“ Who is Major Dillon ?” asked I. 

“That very tall man who called here a day or 
two ago.” 

“Ah, the one that looks so much like Ichabod 
Crane, I presume ?” observed I. 

“T don’t know Mr. Crane,” said Virginia. 

“He is a Boston gentleman, I presume,” said 
Miss Johnson; “and you surely cannot expect, 
Pauline, that Miss Percy should know anything 
about them.” 

“ He is not a Boston gentleman,” I replied, hesi- 
tatingly, half afraid to tell who he really was; “ it 
is only a character in one of Irving’s stories.” 

“ Pauline,” said Miss Johnson, seriously, “I wish 
to give you some advice. I hope you will not be 
offended with me; but it is all for your own good. 
If you ever expect to be married, or if you wish 
gentlemen to like you, you must leave off talking so 
much about books. So far as my experience goes, 
gentlemen like young ladies to be religious; no- 
thing makes so good an impression on them as that; 
but they do not like them to read. They are afraid 
of you, if they think you read much; so, if you 
know your own interest, you will pay a little more 
attention to religion, and less to books.” 

Miss Johnson was interrupted in her edifying 
harangue by Elsie, who, thrusting her shining face 
into the room, said— 

“ Major Dillon come, Miss Pauline, and ben ask 
for you.” 

“Oh, do come in with me !” said I, imploringly, 
to Miss Johnson. 
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“No, indeed ; do you think I would go to see a 
gentleman who has not sent for me ?” was the reply. 

“Won't you come, Tom?” and I turned to the 
more amiable Virginia. 

“T cannot very well, dear, just now,” replied she. 
“T must finish this dress. I will come in as soon 
as it is done.” 

“Oh, what shall I do?” exclaimed I, perfectly 
overpowered at the thought of being obliged to re- 
ceive and entertain by myself a strange gentleman. 
I should have refused to see him at all, only the 
idea of the ball-ticket he had brought for me nerved 
me to the great undertaking. “If I only knew 
what to say tohim! What shall I say, Tom ?” 

“Oh, anything you happen to think of.” 

“T cannot think of anything.” 

“ Well, tell him it is a very pleasant day.” 

“ He waiting, missy,” said Elsie, always smiling. 

“ T suppose I must go ;” and I gave a hasty glance 
at the mirror, and rushed boldly towards the parlor. 
I stopped a moment at the door to gain courage; 
but, as I found quickly that moments so spent were 
worse than lost, I entered in an agony of bashful- 
ness, which I felt even at my fingers’ ends. 

A figure commenced slowly rising as I appeared, 
and, in a few moments, having reached its full 
height, stretched out a long arm and grasped in his 
immense hand my red and trembling fingers, and 
bending on me a pair of kindly encouraging eyes— 
albeit rather of the fishy order—uttered, in a deep, 
sepulchral voice— 

* Good evening, miss.” 

The sun was still bright in the western sky; but, 
as I learned afterwards, there is no afternoon at the 
South; the people there, whether it is owing to 
their fondness for extremes or not, I leave to wiser 
heads than mine to discover, rush: at once from 
morning to night. 

“ Good evening,” replied I. 

“A very pleasant day, miss?” 

“That is my speech,” thought I; but I only an- 
swered, “ Yes, sir.” 

There was a long silence. Deprived so entirely 
of my one idea, I sought in vain for another. I 
tasked uselessly my laboring brain; like Viola, the 
only answer it returned to my searchings was, “A 
blank, my lord ;” and Major Dillon seemed equally 
ataloss. At last— 

“T have brought you an invitation to the ball we 
expect to have next Tuesday,” said he. 

I bowed. 
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“T hope you will allow me to accompany you?” 
he continued. ~ 

“I should be very happy,” replied I, blushing 
still more. 

Another long silence. At length, Major Dillon 
perceived a backgammon-board on the piano. 

“ Can you play draughts?” he asked. 

* A little,” said I. 

And so we sat down to try our good fortune at 
that innocent amusement. Which was successful, I 
do not remember; I am not certain that I knew 
then; but it helped wonderfully to pass off the 
time; and, half an hour having been spent under 
the pretence of pushing those harmless little black 
and white men about, Major Dillon rose to go. Just 
then, Virginia appeared at the door. 

“Good evening, Miss Tom,” said the major, 
solemnly. 

“ Are you going so soon, major? I was just com- 
ing in to have a little chat with you,” said she, with 
so much ease and self-possession, that I looked upon 
her with wonder and admiration. Major Dillon 
was, of course, very sorry that he could not stay, 
but had some very important business engagement; 
that convenient excuse for all gentlemen, whether 
married or single. 

“You will take tea with us on Tuesday night, 
will you not?” asked Virginia; “and we can all 
go together from here.” 

The major accepted the invitation, made his 
adieus, and departed, to my great relief. 

I became acquainted with a n= mber of the young 
ladies of Loudon during the few days preceding the 
ball, and the grand topic with them all was, of 
course, the dress to be worn on that important oc- 
casion. 

“T wish I knew whether to wear my pink silk or 
blue crape,” said Miss Bessy Moore. “I cannot 
decide which is the more becoming.” 

“ All colors are equally becoming to me,” said 
Narcissa Hunt, the belle of Loudon, so far as any 
one was the acknowledged beauty among so many 
young girls, nearly all with some claim to personal 
charms. She had been educated at a fashionable 
school in Philadelphia, and had returned with four- 
teen trunks filled with finery, a variety of airs and 
graces, all entirely new in that part of the country, 
and learned in all the accomplishments and sciences 
under the sun, except that most important one of 
all—one which a friend of mine calls “ the power of 
retention.” Hers might truly be called a transpa- 
rent mind, and her own beauty, being the main sub- 
ject of her thoughts, was often the theme of her 
discourse. 

“What shall you wear, Pauline ?” asked Virginia. 

“My white muslin,” said I, unhesitatingly. As 
it was the only dress I had, or expected to have, for 
such emergencies, I was freed from the trouble of 
deciding between opposing claims. While all the 


others were debating, and trying on, and perplexing 
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themselves about their outward adornment, my 
mind, at perfect rest, could expatiate at its own 
pleasure on the enjoyment in prospect. And I may 
as well state here that white muslin figured at all 
the parties in and around Loudon for more than a 
year; for, being at that time in blissful ignorance 
of the world and the world’s ways, I had no idea 
that it was not considered comme il faut to wear the 
same dress iwo successive evenings. The main 
requisite for enjoyment in my mind, at that time, 
was, I confess, to have plenty of partners, and, as 
gentlemen were much more numerous than ladies in 
that part of the country, I had no difficulty in real- 
izing my wishes. 

The ball was to commence at seven o’clock, and, 
in order to be ready, we began our toilet directly 
after dinner. Virginia and I had, after the fashion 
of young girls, struck up a violent friendship, on 
the altar of which Virginia had sacrificed her femi- 
nine vanity to an extent that, I am afraid, will 
hardly be credited in this skeptical world. She had 
determined to dress as much like me as her ward- 
robe would permit, and, for the whole time during 
which my muslin dress flourished, she laid aside the 
pink, blue, buff, or lilac silks, with which her gene- 
rous parents had provided her, and wore nothing 
but a plain white satin, the only white party-dress 
she had, made as simply as possible. Did Pythias 
do much more for Damon ? 

Our hair was arranged in what Mrs. Robinson 
called “a confusion of curls” on either side, each 
of us having exactly the same number of ringlets, 
a white rose and rosebud, with a few geranium- 
leaves, carefully counted, that one should not have 
more than the other, adorned our heads. Two simi- 
lar little bouquets, that might have been stereotyped 
Sac-similes of each other, were fastened on our dress 
in front; and, when we had finished, we resembled 
each other as much as a white satin can resemble a 
white muslin, or a little plump figure—I cannot find 
it in my heart to call myself “dumpy”—can a tall, 
graceful, fawn-like one. 

There was still half an hour or more to be spent 
before it was time to go, and we seated ourselves by 
the fire waiting, in restless silence, for the slow- 
footed moments to pass. Presently, we heard a car- 
riage drive up to the gate. 

“That must be Mrs. Robinson,” said Virginia ; 
“she has come to ‘ patronize us,’ as she calls it.” 

“Yes,” replied I, “it is; I see a bright yellow 
dress and pink scarf that can belong to no one else. 
I only hope she will not call me her ‘ pretty pro- 
digy;’ as she did yesterday. I do not like the idea 
of being any one’s protégé.” 

“Mrs. Robinson wants to see you, Miss Tom and 
Miss Pauline,” said Elsie. And, obedient to the 
summons, we went to the parlor. 

We found Major Dillon and Mr. Cuthbert, the 
gentleman who was to accompany Miss Percy, wait- 
ing there, with Mrs. Robinson, for our appearance. 
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The lady, after greeting us very warmly, examined 
us with the eye of a connoisseur. 

“How very plainly you are dressed!” she ex- 
claimed. “Have you no ornaments?” 

“T have none,” replied I; “and Virginia pre- 
ferred not to wear hers on that account.” 

“ Ah yes,” said Mrs. Robinson. “ Well, I thought 
perhaps a few trifles might be of service, and so I 
brought my jewel-box.” And she opened a large 
case by her side, filled with the most showy and 
expensive ornaments. She displayed these tempt- 
ingly before our admiring eyes ; but tried uselessly 
to induce me to adorn myself with them. I had 
not read in vain the fable of the jay in borrowed 
plumage, and resisted steadily all entreaties, and 
even the subdued brilliancy of a set of diamonds 
and pearls that were held in every light before 
me. 

“Tf you will not wear anything of mine, have 
you nothing of your own ?” asked Mrs. Robinson, 
rather petulantly. “ You must not go as you are; 
you look too simple.” 

“T have no ornaments at all,” said I. 

“Oh yes, you have,” exclaimed little Imogene 
Perey, the youngest flower of the family, every- 
body’s pet and plaything, and called, of course, 
Puss—what Southern family of any size has not a 
Puss among some of its members ?—“ oh yes, you 
have,” said Puss; “don’t you remember that box 
of pretty things I have just been looking at ?” 

“ That is not a jewel-box, darling,” said I. 

* “Ah, I have no doubt we shall find something 
useful for such emergencies,” said Mrs. Robinson, 
smiling and nodding. ‘“ Run, Puss, and bring it.” 

“Oh no!” I cried. “There is really nothing in 
it. I would rather not have it brought.” 

But, at the first word from Mrs. Robinson, Puss 
had darted from the room, and returned almost im- 
mediately with a square box of moderate size. 

“ Bring it here, dear,” said Mrs. Robinson. 
us see if we cannot find something.” 

Though I was covered with blushes and confu- 
sion at the thought of the disclosure that was about 
to take place, yet a secret delight in the astonish- 
ment that awaited Mrs. Robinson at the sight of 
the contents of my jewel-box prevented me from 
making any farther opposition to their being dis- 
played. They might safely be considered as a fair 
exponent of the various stages through which my 
mind had passed. Imogene had been amusing her- 
self with them, and consequently they were in a 
state of great confusion when Mrs. Robinson’s eyes 
first opened on them. 

On the top lay several little articles ingeniously 
eut in wood, the work of a boy-lover of mine in my 
school-girl days, which he had given to me, with 
quantities of maple sugar and bits of bright-colored 
ribbons. The maple sugar and the ribbons had long 
disappeared, together with his love; but the thread- 
winders and needle-cases, cut with true Yankee 
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skill, were still cherished among my mementos. 
After these pledges of departed affection, came seve- 
ral shells, for I had had a passion for conchology ; 
they were really very pretty, and somewhat valu- 
able; but no one admired them excepting Imogene, 
who thought the box a far more wonderful one than 
Mrs. Robinson’s. Next came some fine specimens 
of quartz, rock crystals, and mineral ores ; for I had 
once taken a fancy to geology, and devoted myself 
to that science for three whole weeks with the most 
intense ardor. 

“ What pretty rocks!” exclaimed Imogene. They 
have no stones nor pebbles; nothing but rocks. 

I had also been possessed, at one time, with a 
mania for collecting coins, and had quite a number, 
principally copper ones, in this universal receptacle. 
These were examined with more curiosity than the 
rest, though there was displayed a little boxful of 
dried insects, on opening which, Mrs. Robinson 
shrieked with horror; a small collection of auto- 
graphs; some sea-mosses, prettily dried and ar- 
ranged; and, at last, what I was accustomed to call 
my American antiquities—some of the heads of In- 
dian arrows, that had been dug up on a farm of one 
of my relatives, a bullet from Bunker Hill, and a 
few other trifles valuable only from association. 
The arrow-heads were the only things which seemed 
to strike Mrs. Robinson. 

“T have half a mind to ask you to give me one 
or two of these for Mr. Robinson’s cabinet,” said she, 
examining them. 

“Tt will give me great pleasure, if you will ac- 
cept them,” I replied. “Has Mr. Robinson any- 
thing of a museum ?” 

“Oh no, only a few moslyacs and other things he 
brought from Venus, when he returned last summer. 
The most interesting cufiosity he has is a very old 
spinster.” 

“Ts that considered a remarkable curiosity ?” 
asked Mr. Cuthbert. 

“ Certainly,” replied Mrs. Robinson. “ The one 
we have is said to be the one Queen Elizabeth 
played on in her imprisonment among the lions in 
the Tower. You know,” turning to me, “ the queen 
that Cromwell treated so badly, and that ran away 
with Charles, and afterwards was beheaded? I pre- 
sume you know all about it.” 

I did not know whether to sy yes or no, and so 
I merely bowed. 

“ History,” continued Mrs. Robinson, delighted 
to hear herself talk, “I consider a most absorbing 
study. I have devoted myself to it lately entirely. 
I read several pages, or at least two, in it every day; 
and, as I think it important to be first well stored 
with the knowledge of our own country, I have 
begun with Knickerbocker’s celebrated History of 
New York, as I was originally a native of that State. 
My ancestors came over there at least six hundred 
years ago, when it was all a howling wilderness, and 
for that reason I feel an interest in it; though I 
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have resided here since I attained the age of four 
months.” 

“Indeed !” said I, seeing I was expected to say 
something. 

“Yes, my dear; but, if I sit talking much longer, 
I shall certainly subside, and it is time that we 
were thinking of going. So do make up your mind 
to wear some of my ornaments. [I shall really be 
hurt, if you do not. Now, here is my favorite one ; 
let me try it on.” 

And she pulled out a tiara of brilliants, that glit- 
tered like diamonds, though I presume they were 
only imitations. I shrank with evident reluctance 
at the idea of wearing so showy an ornament; but 
my weaker will yielded to Mrs. Robinson’s impor- 
tunity, and, placing it triumphantly on my head, 
she led me to a mirror. I gave one hasty glance, 
and, catching a glimpse of the flashing and glitter- 
ing diadem that blazed remorselessly over my 
shrinking head, I exclaimed— 

“ T cannot wear it; indeed, I cannot.” 

“Oh, my dear, you have no idea what an addition 
it is to your improvement.” And she appealed to 
the gentlemen. 

Mr. Cuthbert said nothing ; but Major Dillon was 
evidently struck. 

“Tt is splendid !” said he. 

That settled the matter; and, most unwillingly, 
I accepted my destiny, which seemed bent on mak- 
ing me a conspicuous object where I had hoped 
to glide along unobserved. My “greatness” was 
“thrust upon me,” and I endured it in deep, though 
silent tribulation. Virginia, vexed at Mrs. Robin- 
son’s interference, and thus preventing us from ap- 
pearing like twin roses on one stalk, wound a chain 
of pearls around her head to make the difference 
less striking ; and, thus attired, we prepared to go. 

“But you have had no tea, girls,” said Mr. Ros- 
coe, a jovial old gentleman, an uncle of Mr. Percy’s, 
who was spending the evening there. “ We left the 
table standing for you half an hour ago.” 

We both protested that we had not the slightest 
desire for any; nor could we, by any entreaties, be 
induced to touch a morsel. 

“ At any rate, then, drink a glass of wine,” said 
he, turning some out from the decanters, that stood 
always filled on the sideboard. “ Here, Miss Pau- 
line, is to your two husbands!” And he filled a 
bumper for himself, and a glass not quite so full for 
me. 

I hesitated a moment about drinking such a toast; 
it did not seem to me exactly proper; but, feeling 
that laughing eyes in all directions were bent on 
me, I swallowed the wine and the husbands, and 
hurried Major Dillon out of the room as soon as 
possible. 

After we reached the hotel, Mrs. Robinson de- 


tained us some time in the dressing-room, till she > 
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to her gorgeous attire. It was a blue and silver 
affair, with two long streamers on one side, and a 
drooping plume, that waved gracefully over her 
shoulder, on the other. 

“T cannot let you outshine me, Pauline,” said 
she, smiling and bridling, and we entered the ball- 
room, Mrs. Robinson mincing, and, to translate a 
very expressive Italian word, peacocking herself all 
the way up the long dancing-hall, followed by mon 
petite moi-méme, leaning, or rather hanging on the 
arm of my tall cavalier, and feeling at every step 
as though my hold upon the earth was very inse- 
cure. But I soon forgot my own sensations in the 
scene that surrounded me. The room, a very large 
one, though quite low, was brilliantly lighted, and 
filled with gentlemen and ladies, all apparently bent 
on enjoying the few hours of pleasure to their full- 
est extent. There was no nonchalance in their 
movements, or haughty exclusiveness in their air or 
manner, nor any of these thousand and one exhibi- 
tions of pride and vanity that mar the pleasure of 
such assemblies in more sophisticated regions ; and 
yet the ladies of the party might, in loveliness, 
grace, or taste in dress, have compared favorably 
with any assembly that I have since seen in either 
of the three largest Northern cities. Their grace- 
fulness, evidently natural and untaught, was their 
most striking peculiarity; and I observed hardly 
one there whose hands and feet might not have been 
models for a sculptor, so unlike were they to the’ 
Northern ladies, among whom such beauties are re- 
markable for their rarity. The gentlemen, some of 
them at least, might perhaps have been improved 
by a little more polish ; but, then, what part of the 
world is there of which the same might not be said? 
I remember that several of them were without 
gloves. 

The young ladies were, as usual, generally dressed 
in white or pink; the only thing in which they had 
given free rein to their fancy was in the arrange- 
ment of their hair. If people have any eccentrici- 
ties of character, they are sure to betray them by 
their hair or their caps. One young lady had 
brushed hers entirely off her face; Narcissa Hunt 
had concealed nearly all her beauty by bringing 
her dark tresses in two bands plastered flat to her 
face over each cheek and down quite to her chin, 
leaving only a narrow strip, the mere outline of her 
face, visible; another had covered her forehead and 
cheeks with quantities of little flat curls, called there 
beau-catchers, though I do not know that they ful- 
filled the promise implied in their name; and still 
another had filled her head with flowers of every 
hue, so that, to look down upon her from above, you 
would have imagined her to be an immense moving 
bouquet. They were natural flowers, besides, and, 
before the evening was over, they had faded, and 
hung drooping and withered about her ears, giving 
her a very forlorn appearance. 
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All these observations were the result of the few 
quiet moments I passed while Major Dillon was 
looking for a vacant place in some quadrille. As 
soon as I began to dance, I forgot everything else 
in the room. Sidney Smith says, “ Mankind are 
always happier for having been happy,” and I firm- 
ly believe, if that one evening should be blotted 
from my memory, one of my greatest pleasures 
would have disappeared with it. For I was in such 
a state of entire, yet bewildering enjoyment, that, 
on endeavoring to recall any incident that occurred, 
I find I can remember little else than that I danced 
heart and soul, and body, too, I suppose, though I 
was certainly unconscious of my body the whole 
evening. That I had partners, I assume to be a 
certain consequence of my dancing, as they are 
generally considered a necessary appendage to that 
amusement ; besides, I remember being at one time 
engaged fifteen “ deep,” as we called it there; and, 
also, I recall several little disputes when I changed 
partners, as to which of the gentlemen was the one 
who had a right to claim me as his companion for 
the next dance, all which discussions I looked on as 
utterly irrelevant and useless. 

Nothing is perfect, though, in this werld, and I 
ean recall one cloud that dimmed for a while my 
perfect enjoyment. It came in the shape of a part- 
ner who did not know the figure. Why will people 
undertake to dance without knowing how, and so 
plunge not oaly themselves, but their innocent com- 
panions in shame and confusion? All my nods and 
becks expended for his guidance were worse than 
useless, for they only increased his perplexity ; and, 
besides, he did everything with such a flourish, that, 
evidently thinking that his duty was to keep me 
with him wherever he went, he dragged me into the 
strangest situations with the most irresistible and 
all obstacle-overcoming ardor. Every two or three 
minutes, he seemed to think it necessary to balance, 
or, as he called it, “set” to his partner, and, no 
matter whether we were chasséing, or in the midst 
of lady’s chain, or in any other part of the figure, he 
would cut two or three pigeon-wings, seize me by 
both my hands, and whirl me round, holding me so 
firmly all the time, and dancing so unceasingly, that 
I could only release myself with great difficulty. 
When we came to the jig, always danced at Loudon 
with spirit, he persisted in following me round the 
whole quadrille, and balancéing with me to each 
gentleman, notwithstanding my earnest exhorta- 
tions to him to go back to his place; and, when it 
came to his turn to leave me and pay his devoirs to 
each lady, not an inch would he stir, but remained 
cutting pigeon-wings unceasingly by my side, and 
turning me whenever he found an opportunity. I 
felt more like a teetotum than anything else, when, 
at last, I found myself released from him. I have 
never seen him since; but, if he has made as de- 
voted a husband as he was a partner, his wife is 
indeed blest. 





The supper-table was spread with a more substan- 
tial repast than is usual in our Northern cities; in- 
stead of jellies or ice-creams, there were huge pyra- 
mids of cakes of all descriptions, floating islands, 
whips, custards, and a variety of other articles, all 
made by the people in the house. There was a 
side-table, patronized chiefly by the gentlemen, 
covered with roasted turkeys, chickens, and ducks, 
not failing, of course, in that favorite dish of every 
true-hearted Southerner, a boiled ham. There was 
also a sideboard, which Father Matthew would have 
groaned over, and with good reason, if he could 
have seen it. 

The meagreness of my description of the supper- 
table will be accounted for, when I confess that I 
did not remain in the room but for a few moments. 
I felt that my time was too precious to be wasted 
in eating and drinking, duties which I faithfully 
performed three times every day, and I soon re- 
turned to the dancing-hall. It did not seem to me 
that I had been there long before Mrs. Robinson 
came sailing up to me. My heart sank, for fear she 
was intending to ask me to accompany her home; 
but, to my relief, she said— 

“T am sorry to leave you so promiscuously, my 
dear ; but I am very much fatigued, and must tell 
you good-night.” 

“Ts it late ?” asked I. 

“Tt is only about twelve, so I won’t ask you to 
go with me. Tom will wait for you, and Major 
Dillon will take good care of you.” 

The major bowed, and I remarked that I was 
sorry she should have tired herself so early, and 
surprised, too, as she had not been dancing. 

“ But, my dear, I have been gallopading up and 
down the room; and, if I had been pressed in a 
precipice, I could not feel more weary.” And she 
disappeared from my sight among the throng of 
dancers, who had again filled the floor. 

Virginia soon became too much fatigued to dance 
also; but she very considerately seated herself in a 
quiet corner, where I could not see her, and there- 
fore should not be induced to leave on her account, 
But, between one of the changes of the quadrilles, 
as I was promenading round the room with Major 
Dillon, I discovered her sitting pale and patient, 
but very sleepy. I flew up to her, and asked her 
if she thought we had not better go home. This 
was an instance of great self-denial on my part, 
which I hope the sympathizing reader will appre- 
ciate. She thought we had, and appealed to Major 
Dillon, who was also looking a little under the in- 
fluence of Morpheus. He pulled out his watch, an 
immense silver one, and observed that it was nearly 
three. Obeying that gentle intimation, with reluc- 
tant steps and backward-looking eyes, I followed 
Virginia to the dressing-room. 

And so ended my first and last ball; for the sake 
of which, and from the recollection of the almost 
unalloyed pleasure I derived from it, I have never 
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been able to sympathize with the denunciations of 


many good people against dancing. There may 


be, and doubtless are, some good objections to it; 


but I know, by my own experience, that it is pos- 


sible to extract the honey and leave the poison 
untouched. 





AUTHENTIC PARTICULARS OF ALARMING DISTURBANCES CONSEQUENT 


ON THE LATE MEN’S RIGHTS CONVENTION AT 





BY CHERICOT. 


We hasten to lay before our readers a correct 


hope of being able to send you a correct report of 


account of a terrible excitement among the ladies, : all that transpires on this interesting occasion. 


caused by the imprudent and impolitic demonstra- 
tions of hostility made by the other sex at their late 
convention in the city of Vague rumors 
of an alarming character have reached us, from time 
to time, since that occurrence, for, though a strange 
and ominous calm prevailed after the sudden and 
stormy dispersion of the meeting, it was well known 
to many that the women held continual and secret 
councils together, from which, events of a startling 
nature might be expected to result. 

We now present to the public the letters and 
report of our correspondent as they have successively 
reached us by telegraph, trusting that the disastrous 
consequences he seems to anticipate may yet be 
averted by timely and proper concessions on the 
part of the gentlemen. 





June let, 1852, 10 o’clock A. M. 

Dear Sir: When I sent to you, in April, a de- 
tailed account of the Men’s Rights Convention in 
this place, I privately expressed to you my fears that 
the gentlemen in question were acting very unad- 
visedly in thus hastily and openly defying their 
ruling powers. The nature of the resolutions passed 
at that meeting, the coercive measures suggested 
and approved, and the angry feelings displayed in 
the inflammatory speeches then and there delivered, 
must, to a reflecting and unbiassed mind, appear 
sufficient cause for the great excitement now pre- 
vailing among the injured ladies. An outbreak is 
momentarily anticipated, as the town is crowded with 
the irritated wives and female connections of the 
offending parties, and agitating and terrible anxie- 
ties are aroused when we recall the truth of the 
poet’s beautiful saying, that 


“A place not to be mentioned to ears polite knows no 
fury like a woman scorned.” 


Through the kindness of a friend in the enemy’s 
camp, I am promised a seat at the meeting, which 
takes place to-morrow, consisting principally of 
those ladies who considered themselves personally 
aggrieved by the proceedings of the Men’s Conven- 
tion, and, though the undertaking is exceedingly 
perilous, as I can expect no mercy should I be 
discovered, I cheerfully brave the danger in tho 











I am, ete. CHERICOT. 
6 o'clock P. M. 
The panic continues to increase, and many of 
the male inhabitants are precipitately leaving the 
place, terrible alarm having arisen from the sudden 
disappearance of all the gentlemen who compromised 
themselves so seriously at the late Convention. 
Their wives and relatives have been questioned, but 
positively refuse to give any information respecting 
them, and imagination dares not dwell on their 
probable fate. As most of them were delegates to 
the Democratic Convention, and it was supposed 
that our brave and distinguished countryman, Gen- 
eral Bluster, had a fair chance of being nominated 
for the Presidency, you may have a faint idea of the 
prevailing consternation. How will all this end? 
What will, what can become of the Democratic 
Platform if its strongest props are thus suddenly 
torn away? I pause for a reply. 


June 2d, 1852. 

No further discoveries having been made last 
evening, I deferred writing again until I could 
transmit you a full and authentic account of this 
day’s proceedings, which have been even more ex- 
citing and interesting than I expected. 

The ladies met at 10 o’clock this morning in 
Independence Hall, when the houso was called to 
order, and a nominating committee appointed, which 
reported the following persons to be officers of the 
convention :— 

President, Mrs. H. P. Husband ; Vice-Presidents, 
Mrs. G. W. P. H. I. R. Powhatan, Mrs. Cotte Bet- 
tie, Mrs. Easyled, Mrs. Sucker; Secretaries, Mrs. 
Hoosier, Mrs. Buckeye, Mrs. Bluster, and Miss 
Pattie Prettywhim. 

The meeting being organized, the President, Mrs. 
H. P. Husband, proceeded to read an introductory 
address :— 

“Ladies, the object of this meeting is not only to 
vindicate and maintain our rights, but also to notice 
more particularly the insulting and infamous at- 
tempts to subvert our liberties made in the very 
place where we have now met to assert our privi- 


leges. I propose to read an account of the disgrace- 
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ful proceedings to which I allude, and shall then 
offer such remarks as the subject suggests, trusting 
your enlightened wisdom will lead you to reflect on 
our most hazardous position, and that the result of 
your deliberations will be the proposal of an effectual 
remedy for our unheard-of wrongs.” 

(Here Mrs. Husband read an account of the Men’s 
Rights Convention, as reported in our April number, 
which was received with grvans, hisses, and cries of 
“shame! shame !”) 

Mrs. Husband continued: “If your feelings 
generally, ladies, are so affected by this unprovoked 
assault, what must be the emotions of those among 
us who are connected by the closest ties with the 
prime-movers of those seditious measures ! 

“Thank Heaven! I am a strong-minded woman, 
and can survive the disgrace; and, had the three 
unfortunate Mrs. Wumenheyters also been (as I 
could devoutly wish) strong-minded women, they 
might have been living to grace this assembly in 
defiance of their cruel persecutor. He, however, 
has lived to be punished for his misdeeds, if woman’s 
wit and woman’s will can compass it. 

“ As for Mr. Husband, I can excuse him. You 
know, ladies, ‘no man is a hero to his wife.’ He is 
a harmless sort of person ; easily managed, unless 
he gets into the hands of bad advisers. It shall be 
my business to see that he does not again offend, 
and that he makes proper apologies to you all for 
his misconduct. In reference to the sublime ob- 
ject that now occupies us, I have some remarks to 
offer, to which I invite your indulgent attention. 

“ The history of woman, from creation to the pre- 
sent time, has been a sorrowful record of tyrannical 
oppression. Meek and submissive under the most 
dreadful wrongs; self-denying and self-sacrificing 
for the sake of those who do not appreciate her 
virtues, she has been a spectacle at which ‘a world 

might weep.’ Look at the events of past ages! 
Behold Eve, our first mother, who, because of an act 
of the most sublime disinterestédness, has been a 
mark for the scorn and aversion of her posterity; 
for why did she partake of the forbidden fruit? 
Ladies, she saw Adam dying for it, without the 
courage to taste; and, like a true woman, for his sake 
assumed the responsibility, and meekly bore the 
blame ; while, faithful to the instincts of his sex, he 
accused her to shield himself. When Lot’s curiosity 
to know what was passing at Sodom was overpowered 
by his fear of the consequences, did not his faithful 
wife gratify it, and bear the penalty? But why 
multiply such cases? The records of woman teem 
with them, and it is superfluous to recur to them. 
The time has arrived to define our position, to re- 
dress our wrongs, establish our rights, and make 
our declaration of independence before the world. 
If all men are created free and equal, we are created 
their superiors; and as they seem, through our own 
blamable supineness, to have doubted the fact, it is 
time to make them know it.” 


GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 





Mrs. Powhatan, a languid-looking, graceful lady, 
said, in a listless tone: “As my health is very deli- 
cate, I must beg the ladies to pardon my remaining 
seated while I make a few remarks. My nerves are 
in such a state that I really could not have under- 
taken to travel so far North, greatly as I sympathize 
with the important object vou have in view, if I had 
not wished to show my sex and the world at large 
what a thorough contempt I have for Mr. Powhatan 
and his assertions. It was with many misgivings 
that I permitted him to attend the Men’s Conven- 
tion, and I expressly stipulated that he was to say 
nothing derogatory to me or the ladies of Virginia. 
As he has thought proper to abuse my condescension 
by describing us as mere machines, I must assert 
solemnly that we are at least the motive power 
which keeps the domestic and political economy in. 
activity. The only truth he told was the facts of 
our belonging to the very first family in Virginia, 
our royal descent, and our aristocratic connections. 
I am proud to add that our cousin, Queen Victoria, 
sets us an example worthy of imitation in her man- 
agement of her husband. Let us bdnefit by it.” Here 
Mrs. Powhatan sank back with a sigh of exhaustion, 
and resigned herself to the care of her attendants, 
one of whom supported her head, another rubbed 
her feet, a third fanned her, and a fourth held a 
smelling-bottle to her nose. 

Mrs. Easyled, of Tennessee, remarked “that she 
had not come here to vindicate herself from the 
aspersions cast upon her by her husband, for in 
truth she was little in the habit of regarding any- 
thing he said. In fact, he had shown his docility in 
acknowledging her legitimate authority, and she 
thought he deserved some commendation for op- 
posing Dr. Singleman’s sanguinary intentions. One 
plain inference from the men’s proceedings was that 
we had allowed them too much liberty, and are now 
suffering the effects of that indulgence. Dr. Single- 
man was a crabbed old bachelor, and, as his remarks 
proved, very green; but what else could be expected 
from the State of Vermont? She wished to take 
this opportunity of acknowledging the gratitude of 
the ladies to Horace Greeley, of the ‘New York Tri- 
bune,’ for the interest he had shown in their cause, 
and the obloquy he had endured for his adherence 
to it. He could afford, she thought, to disregard 
the invidious reflections on his costume, for all 
present would agree with her that his old white hat 
covered more brains than all the black ones at the 
late convention.” (Great applause, and universal 
cries of assent.) 

Several ladies now arose at once to address the 
meeting, and much disturbance ensued; but quiet 
was at length restored, and Mrs. Buckeye allowed to 
speak, which she did as follows :— 

“Our attention, I think, ought to be principally 
directed to the melancholy truth that, while men 
enjoy all the pleasures of life, we have all the pains 
except champagne, which they keep entirely for 
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their own use. Whilst we drudge at home, minis- 
tering to their whims and caprices in the menial 
capacities of cooks, housemaids, and nurses, they 
lounge in their stores and offices, smoking and 
chewing tobacco, or, worse still, imbibing lager beer 
and consuming Dutch cheese and pretsels. All 
offices of omolument are appropriated by them; the 
privileges of the ballot-box are theirs alone; the 
bar, the pulpit, and, until lately, the medical profes- 
sion, are theatres of action where woman has no 
right to play her part. I ask, is this to be borne? 
Are we to continue to yield to our tyrants, or, by 
bold, vigorous, and concerted measures, throw off 
the yoke, declare our freedom, and compel them to 
ehange situations with us? I am aware some of 
our own sex are so degenerate as to oppose this 
sublime movement; faint, weak, timid, without the 
courage to follow our example, they are influenced 
by the hired and venial press, which is constantly 
attacking us. They ask how, with our fragile 
frames and constitutions, we shall endure the labor 
and hardship of many of the occupations pursued 
by men? We answer that we have never contem- 
plated such folly, we intend only to superintend those 
operations, while the men, as heretofore, do all the 
hard and dirty work. One lady inquires why she 
should go to the polls, when she controls seven votes 
by remaining at home? Miserable sophistry! Why 
shouldn’t she go to the polls and give the eighth 
vote herself.” 

Mrs. Bluster said: “I reckon everybody knows 
what trouble I’ve had with the General, and how I 
ean’t take my eyes off him a minute, without his 
sneakin’ away and gettin’ me into a scrape. Before 
the wimmen got up this here notion of our rights, 
I had kinder sorter made up my mind to keep him 
at home altogether to nurse the children, and do 
up chores; but now I’m determined on it, and no- 
thin’ sha’n’t stop me. Now ’s the time or never, 
as Mrs. Buckeye says, for us to have a vote and 
take our turn in grabbin’ the spiles of office. Look 
what a state of sin and misery things is in. The 
post-office is delivered to the males, the chiefs of all 
the bureaus is men instead of wimmen; and what ’s 
the consekens? We can’t draw nothin’ out of ’em. 
They don’t even give us the Home Department. 
My idee is, we should call ourselves independent 
right away, run up a platform without no compro- 
mise, jine together, seize all the men, lay heavy 
duties on ’em, and keep ’em under Domestic Pro- 
tection.” (Hear, hear, and shouts of approbation 
resounded from all parts of the house.) 

Mrs. Sucker, a pallid lady, shaking so with the 
ague she could scarcely speak, said: “Sucker told 
the men I hadn’t the spirit of a mouse. Well, maybe 
I ha’n’t; any how, I’ve got enough to manage him. 
I’m thankful to say he ’s got the ager himself, and 
if he ever gits well he ‘ll find I ’m off, and, 


If I am allus shakin’, 
I'll never be taken. 





I think, like Mrs. Bluster, that we had oughter to 
have a platform, and stand no nonsense on it.” 

Mrs. Hoosier remarked “that she felt terrible bad 
at standin’ up to speak afore so many folks, as it 


} was what she wan’t by no means used to, but she 


reckoned it would feel easier after a while, as she 
meant to talk whenever she got a chance. Wimmen 
was so trampled upon that they hadn’t never got to 
stand up for their rights; but she was thankful sich 
things was a comin’ to an end, when they could run 
their lengths without bein’ put a stop to. Hoosier 
had riled her considerable by what he said at that 
"ere foolish meetin’, and for the sake of her gals as 
was a shootin’ up fast, she was goin’ to make a re- 
port of her sentiments, and blow away the nonsense 
he had filled people’s ears with. Tharfor, she ’d 
speak out plain, and tell ’em that in futur’ he and 
the boys was to do all the work in the cabin and 
out of it; corn dodgers and cracklins was to be his 
business; and she and the gals had nigh calkerlated 
to try the shootin’ and fishin.’ She wanted just to 
say that she, for one, was a goin’ to take a stand on 
that ’ere platform with the rest on ’em, and never 
git off of it till she stepped into a office.” 

Mrs. Whittle now came forward, and made the 
following eloquent oration :— 

“Placed as I am in a most unprecedentedly- 
painful position by the remarkably-singular pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Whittle; heart sensitive, when I 
transcendentally reflect upon the tremendously-im- 
portant consequences the soul-enlightened delibera~ 
tions of this wonderfully-illumined assemblage of 
supernaturally-informed females are, morally speak- 
ing and intellectually thinking, likely to have upon 
the cloud-obscured and black-penumbraed future, I 
must entreat the intense sympathy and mild-cheer- 
ing indulgence of my hearers to my faint-whispered 
utterance of the upward aspirations and ascending 
scintillations of my earth-clogged spirit. Soaring 
in the blue ether of full-expansive thoughts, bathing 
the pinions of my mounting-heavenward intelligence 
in the balm-redolent atmospheres of—of—a—a”— 
(here Mrs. Whittle, who had got so high up that 
she didn’t exactly see her way clear to the earth 
again, let herself down in a furious dissolving flood 
of tears, which carried resistlessly away the deep 
sympathies of the audience.) “Oh! sisters of my 
soul,” sobbed she, when she had picked up the thread 
of her ideas, “ worldly language fails to express the 
high-exalted point at which I am upward tending! 
Let, then, my appropriately-offered apology be that, 
when earnest discussing the elevating, heart-subduing 
cause of our down-trodden sex, the ever-running, 
overflowing emotions of my pent-up bosom must 
find sorrowful vent in an up-springing fountain of 
wild-despairing tears. Mr. Whittle’s homely de- 
signation of what he terms the appropriate sphere 
of our etherealized sex must be soul-abhorrent to 
you and anger-inspiring to me. What! shail we, 
the refined intelligences of this earthly planet, be 
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made to be debase our towering aspirations, and be 
ignominiously forced to extricate from soilful ad- 
herence the tear-exciting New-England-beloved 
vegetable, vulgarly yclept onion? Shall our deli- 
eate digitals, heaven-destined to nobler purposes 
than mind-debased man can comprehend, be em- 
ployed in the contemptible conglomeration of snow- 


white farina, sparkling-pure water, and the golden- * 


colored product of the cow, to produce crust? Shall 
our fair arms, instead of being upward-flung in 
frantic grief at our unheard-of, Heaven-resented 
wrongs, be moved to and fro in the assiduous com- 
bination of discordant materials, squash pie called? 
Forbid it, maternal earth! forbid it, shuddering 
skies! forbid it, horror-struck, yawning nature!” 
(Here the yawns of the audience, in audible sympa- 
thy with nature, gave Mrs. Whittle a hint to curb 
her transports.) “Friends of my heart!” she con- 
tinued, “partners of my lofty hopes, I will but 
request your serious-composed attention to a few 
additional observations, and then I shall cease to 
weary your angelic, Job-like, Moses-meek patience. 
I would ask if any among you have perused the 
wonderful revelations made in now-revolving times 
from the spiritual-immaterial-intangible world to 
the benighted dwellers in this orb terrene? Have 
you, beloved partakers of my destined crusade against 
tyrannous men—have you, I ask, heard the most 
inconceivable revealings of the life led by our happy 
sex in the radiant sphere of Venus, that brightest 
planet in heaven’s darkly, deeply, beautifully blue 
vault? Some pitying spirit, weeping briny tears 
over the deserted desolation of women here below, 
tells us that: ‘ Venus has a truly republican form 
of government, On this beautiful planet tyranny 
and oppression are unknown; here the sexes aro 
on an equal footing. Women go to the polls and 
vote, and can also hold offices under government. 
The consequence is that they are more strong- 
minded and intelligent than the females of your 
mundane sphere.’* 

“ Now, sister spirits, will you not emulate this 
starry example? Will you not even excel it, and, 
instead of low abasing yourselves to the ignoble 
level of your Nicotian-weed-loving, alcohol-imbibing 
Neros, soar far above them into the limitless infini- 
tude of transcendental etherealization, alightlng on 
the Mont Blanc summit of exalted wisdom, and stern- 
compelling them lowly to bow to the severe castiga- 
tion of their horror-inspiring, past-mind-conceiving 
criminality ?” 


With this sublime climax, Mrs. Whittle put a } 


period to her eloquence, and, unable, after such a 
feast of reason, and such a flow of soul, to descend 
to meaner things, the meeting adjourned until nine 
o'clock to-morrow. The friend who procured me 
access to this Convention assures me that the inte- 





* Vide November number of “Buchanan’s Journal of 
Man.” 
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resting orator’s florid wealth of language was ac- 
quired during a recent visit to England, where she 
was in constant association with the sublimely- 
incomprehensible poetess, Lady Emeline Stuart 
Wortly, and the world-renowned Thomas Carlyle. 
She also informs me that no one appears to under- 
stand Mrs. Whittle since her return home but Mr. 
Emerson. We hope, therefore, that distinguished 
personage will do his fair friend the justice to trans- 
late her speech for the benefit of your readers. 

Up to this hour, nothing has been heard of the 
missing gentlemen. 


Four o'clock in the afternoon. 

Shortly after the transmission of my last report, 
a great crowd collected around the mayor’s office, 
in consequence of a rumor that some startling dis- 
coveries had been made, and, on inquiry, I heard 
that a little boy had left a note at the police station, 
and then precipitately retreated. The missive in 
question bore the signature of General Boanerges 
Bluster, who stated that he had been put in bodily 
fear by the awful threats of his wife, who had kept 
him locked up two days on a diet of bread and 
water. He pathetically appealed to his fellow- 
citizens for help, emphatically heading his eloquent 
application with “ Democrats, to the rescue!” Such 
a powerful sensation was created that it was with 
difficulty the crowd could be prevented rushing en 
masee to the assistance of the imprisoned martyr. 
A detachment of police was sent to the designated 
place (one of our principal boarding-houses), and 
here, after some opposition from the landlady (who 
is evidently in league with the enemy), the stairs 
were ascended, and the attic, where the brave hero 
of Indian Wars was confined, pointed out. But an 
unexpected obstacle presented itself in the shape of 
a young Miss of fourteen, who was posted on the 
landing-place as sentinel, and who obstinately 
refused admission to the police. Reluctant to use 
force, the officer resorted to persuasion. 

« My little dear,” pleaded he, “let us pass.” 

“Don’t fawn upon me,” retorted the spirited 
young lady; “my name’s Amandy Malviny Fitz- 
allan Bluster, and mar put me here to keep par in 
and everybody else out, and I’m just a goin’ to do 
it,” brandishing a pair of scissors in such alarming 
juxtaposition to the officer’s face that he was fain to 
retreat some steps from the juvenile jailer. At this 
crisis, the door slightly opened, and, with heroic 
disregard of self, the pale face of the brave Bluster 
appeared, and his trembling voice exclaimed, “ Take 
care on yourselves, folks; she ’s a vinimous little 
reptyle, and would as lieve kill you as look at you. 
Ta’n’t no use tryin’ it without the milentary—” (Ilere 
Miss Amandy Malviny made such a decided de- 
monstration at the door that it shut suddenly, while 
the police retreated, in a disorderly manner, down 
stairs, without any regard to precedence.) The 
town is in a tumult, and no one seems to know how 
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to act. The sheriff ordered out the military, but 
they refused to parade, on the ground that it was 
not right to face the ladies. The mayor has called 
a meeting of the city councils, and they are now in 
secret session with closed doors. 


9 o'clock in the evening. 

The mayor and councils have just published a 
placard, announcing that they hold it to be their 
duty to consult the safety of the many in preference 
to that of the few, and they will, therefore, not in- 
terfere, but let the women manage their .own busi- 
ness. The public is exhorted to remain tranquil 
and await the course of events, which an Irish 
citizen has just assured the crowd means, “if you 
can’t be asy, be as asy as you can.” 


June 3d, 1852. 

The Convention was called to order by the Presi- 
dent, and, on motion of Mrs. Buckeye, a committee 
of five was appointed to draw up a Declaration of 
Independence. 

Mrs. Cotte Bettie then stood up on the platform, 
and introduced to the notice of the meeting an In- 
dian squaw wrapped in a seariet blanket, who signi- 
fied her wish to say a few words. 

“ Ei-no-moor-den-u, or Little Gray Mare, has 
come to sing in the ears of her pale-faced sisters 
that what they do is very good. Waw-tu-no-how-te- 
mata is great brave, has many scalps in the wigwam, 
brings Little Gray Mare much venison and buffalo 
hump, plenty to eat, very good; but Big Bulldog 
lazy, very; make squaw draw water, pound hominy, 
hoe corn, sow moccason, and carry papoose. Ei-no- 
moor-den-u give Waw-tu-no-how-te-mata plenty fire- 
water, him sleep strong, tie him tight, run away, 
never go back no more, but stay and help her pale- 
face sisters tie their braves tight.” 

The squaw modestly moved aside, and, when the 
applause with which her speech was received had 
somewhat subsided, Mrs. Cotte Bettie expressed her- 
self greatly delighted with the untaught eloquence 
and simple sagacity of their Indian sister, and 
thought they might all profit by her suggestions. 
Indeed, it might now be acknowledged that they 
had anticipated some of her ideas, as the actors in 
the late gross assault upon their privileges had most 
of them been secured, She congratulated her audi- 
ence on the good effects which had already resulted 
from this beid stroke against their husbands, for it 
had terrified the rest of their foes into a declaration 
of non-intervention, which she hailed with delight 
as an omen of good days coming. She could affirm 
that the dawn of woman’s restoration to her rights 
was hourly growing brighter in the horizon of Dela- 
ware, and she had little doubt that the next Presi- 
dential election would take place with female candi- 
dates. The happily stringent laws of her native 
State—its whipping-posts and stocks—offered every 
facility towards completing the conquest of the men, 
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and effecting the female millennium. She would 
only add that, before the members of the Convention 
separated for their different homes, Mr. Cotte Bettie, 
with the other prisoners, would be brought before 
them, when they would publicly apologize for their 
misdemeanor. 

Mrs. Tabitha Higgins said: “TI hadn’t calkerlated 
to say a word at this meetin’, bein’ as I’m a widder, 
and done with all my own troubles, but I’ve always 
made it a pint to look after other people’s business, 
so I came here to see what you was about, and I’ve 
really been quite took aback by one thing, which is 
that none of you ha’n’t never spoke a word about the 
very worst of the men’s doins—I mean the way they 
keep their secrets all to themselves, so that we can’t 
get ainklin’ of ’em. It’s unknown what I suffered 
while my husband was alive, cause he wouldn’t never 
tell me nothin’, and dear, dear (here Mrs. Higgins 
wiped her eyes), no one can tell what trouble it’s 
give me since because it’s too late to make him. 
What a blessed thing it would have been for me if 
you ’d got up this notion of our rights sooner; but 7 
suppose it wasn’t to be, so I'll just give you a hint 
to take warning and not to let ’em off by no means 
till they tell you everything. Fust, I want to know 
the Mason’s secret about buildin’ up their lodges, 
which I think oughter be free to all the women, and 
hereafter grand mistresses and no masters, which 
will make sure that what ’s done under roofs will be 
told on housetops. Next, it’s high time to be even 
with the Odd Fellows, and give independent orders 
to the I. 0. 0. F.s to mind their Ps and Qs, which 
they must obey to the letter. I’m doubtful serupu- 
lous about the Sons of Temperance; but I guess the 
Daughters of Temperance will take care of them ; 
so they ’re safe enough. I hope this meetin’ won't 
take offence at my puttin’ in my word, for it makes 
me feel a deal comfortabler to discharge my duty 
and report my idees, which I hope ’ll flash convincin’ 
on your mind, and lighten your proceedin’s.” 

Mrs. Higgins had, indeed, made such a strong 
impression on the feelings of her audience, that an 
immediate and unanimous vote of thanks was made 
to her, by acclamation, for recalling to the recollec- 
tion of the Convention a duty which had been so 
unaccountably forgotten and neglected. A commit- 
tee was instantly appointed to remedy this omission, 
and to concert measures for accomplishing the wishes 
of the curious Mrs. Tabitha Higgins. 

Mrs. Husband read the following letter from Mrs. 
Bowieknife, of Texas :— 


Dear Frrenps: I deeply grieve that distance di- 
vides us, and prairies roll between, while running 
rivers racing to the ocean hinder the accomplishment 
of my heart’s desire, which would be to share your 
perils in your glorious onslaught on the dastard op- 
pressors of our sex. But I shall fly to you on the 
wings of fancy, and, in imagination, imbibe the out- 
pourings of your spirits, which I doubt not will be 
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full of intoxicating eloquence. Accept my dearest 
sympathies, and the assurance of my ardent attach- 
ment to the cause. I regret to say I must warn the 
Convention to place no confidence in Mr. Bowie- 
knife, who is a gay deceiver, for Texas is by no 
means so pleasant a place as he represents it to be; 
besides which, his heart and arms are mine, as his 
lawful wife, and he had no business to offer them to 
other people: but I know you will properly reprove 
his impertinence. Mrs. Placer, of California, who 
is on a visit to me, desires me to say that, if you can 
catch her husband, she has not the least objection to 
your trying a halter on him, as she wants to get out 
of the noose of matrimony. 
Ever yours, Be.inpa BowlexknirFeE. 


The next letter that was read was from Mrs. Pinck- 
ney, of South Carolina, who expressed herself deeply 
mortified at Mr. Pinckney’s course in the Men’s Con- 
vention, and the manner in which he bad compro- 
mised himself and her. If the ladies of Carolina 
were obliged to secede from union with the gentle- 
men of that and the other Southern States repre- 
sented by Mr. Pinckney, it would be entirely his 
fault, as the extreme measures proposed by him 
forced them, in self-defence, to nullify his acts. As 
to the fugitive women’s bill, it was easier passed 
than executed; and, should Congress attempt to en- 
force it, she wished them, and all other pursuers of 
their oppressed sex, “short shoes and long corns.” 

This sentiment was responded to with three cheers 
by the excited ladies, after which Mrs. Patrick 
O’Dougherty, of St. Louis, addressed them in a rich 
and racy brogue. 

“T think shame of that craythur Pathrick for 
makin’ sich an omadhawn of himself at the Men’s 
Convintion, talkin’ and spachefyin’ about his Molly 
Astore and his Cruiskeen Laun. He ’d better not 
let me catch him wid aider of ’em. Sure, when he’s 
got the drink in, the wit ’s out; and that’s the rasin 
the craythur compared the likes of us wid an Irish 
pig, for he very well knows that pigs have a dale 
finer time of it than wimmen. So plaise ye, ladies, 
not to mind his blarney, for sure he’s a decaiver, 
and Biddy O’Dougherty (that’s meself) wouldn’t cry 
her eyes out if he was under the sod, where it’s 
wishin’ he was I am. Any how I'll take my lave 
on him, and stand right forninst him on that plat- 
form you’re goin’ to rare up, and then we ’ll see how 
he does be gettin’ on all alone by himself, with his 
frind and pitcher.” 

Miss Patty Prettywhim, a lively adolacious beauty 
of eighteen, attired in a bewitching Bloomer cos- 
tume, which displayed to advantage her sylph-like 
form and small feet, now bounded on the stand, and, 
in gay tones, addressed the assembly :— 

“Tf the ladies will excuse my inexperience, I will 
just give them my opinion on the cause which has 
brought us together, and I hope my youth will not 
detract from the soundness of my advice, for really 





I flatter myself I am quit: forward for my years. 
This meeting, I believe, is for the purpose of en- 
forcing our rights and subduing the men, which, so 
far as I am concerned, is quite useless, for I assure 
you, ladies, J never had any trouble in making them 
all do as I like.” (Here Miss Patty tapped her boot 
with her cane, and with a saucy smile continued :) 
“Tn fact, their conquest is easy, for, after all, they 
are harmless creatures, and soon managed when you 
know the secret. Ladies, I'll tell it to you in four 
words— ‘flatter them, and feed them ;’ ” and, with a 
merry air, Miss Patty sprang from the platform and 
ensconced herself in the crowd, where loud cries of 
“conceited chit,” and “vain flirt,” proved that her 
suggestions had not been very graciously received, 
which, however, did not seem to disconcert her in 
the least, as she walked carelessly whistling to the 
door, where Mr. Brass Blackstone took her arm and 
accompanied her home. 

The Committee on the Declaration of Independ- 
ence now reported the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted :— 

Resolved, That, in the course of human events, it 
has become necessary for woman to untie the Gor- 
dian knot that binds her to the will of man, and to 
assume the exalted station assigned her by the pro- 
visions of Nature and the law of right. 

Resolved, That we hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that woman was created superior to man, 
and that she is endowed with certain inalienable 
rights, the most important of which is the right to 
her own way. 

Resolved, That, to secure the liberty of doing ar 
she likes, she is perfectly justified in rebelling against 
the despotism that would curb her reasonable desires. 

Resolved, That woman has hitherto chosen rather 
to suffer than to assert her natural superiority to her 
tyrant, man; but it is now her right, her duty, to 
throw off her trammels and declare herself free. 

Resolved, That man has engrossed every privilege, 
and forbidden her any pleasure; that, while he fre- 
quents clubs, theatres, and other places of public 
amusement, woman must stay at home and work for 
him. 

Resolved, That he considers woman to have no 
part in her own property nor in his, and that he has 
acted on the principle that, “what’s yours is mine, 
and what’s mine is my own,” which compels woman, 
in her own defence, to hold on to all she can get. 

Resolved, That he reserves to himself the right 
of suffrage, thus preventing woman from righting 
her suffering. 

Resolved, That he monopolizes all offices and all 
the emoluments thereof, yet constantly complains 
when woman puts her hand in his pockets. 

Resolved, That he holds woman’s patience to be 
a virtue that is to be always tried, never found want- 
ing, yet never rewarded. 

Resolved, That, as a lover, he exalts woman above 
the stars, while, as a husband, he conceives her mis- 
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sion to be a descent into the kitchen; that he ex- 
pects her to sew on his buttons and darn his hose; 
yet never permits her to wear out his old clothes. 

Resolved, That woman will never be properly ap- 
preciated until she thinks more of herself, and that 
this long train of abuses renders female emancipa- 
tion immediately necessary, to effect which desirable 
result woman must make herself master of man. 

Resolved, That though man may bo physically 
stronger, he is morally weaker than wqman, and 
may, therefore, be easily subdued through this 
weakness, and frightened into submission by prompt 
and energetic measures. 

Resolved, Therefore, that we hereby publish and 
declare that we are and ought to be of right free 
and independent; that we are absolved from all 
obedience to our tyrant man; that we have full 
power to vote, hold offices, use our own money, levy 
war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish 
commerce, and to do all other acts and things that 
we may think proper, to which we pledge ourselves, 
in spite of our husbands and all the men in the 
world, 

Mrs. Husband made a speech on the foregoing 
resolutions, and concluded with saying: This, ladies, 
is the glorious assertion of our rights; the stupen- 
dous platform on which we take our stand, and, 
should it ever be overthrown, may we be buried in 
its ruins! But that can never happen, for it will 
become firmer as ages roll away, and our female pos- 
terity will bless us for having reared it. I grieve 
that I must now recall your attention to meaner 
things, as the offenders against our dignities are in 
an adjoining room, awaiting your leisure to receive 
their concessions. I shall now, with your permis- 
sion, have them brought in. 

The President whispered to some of the ladics 
near her, who left the hall and presently returned 
with the crestfallen gentlemen, who, as their names 
were called, successively came forward. 

Mr. H. P. Husband, as he prepared to address 
the ladies, cast a timid glance at the President, who, 
in rather an audible tone, bade him “not to make a 
fool of himself,” which doubtless caused the extreme 
nervousness that characterized his demeanor during 
the following speech :— 

“Tt is my intention, ladies, to say a few words 
only, for I have not the indelicate wish to make a 
vain display on this occasion. I know that my fate 
will meet with sympathy from my fellow-men, and 
that my efforts in the noble and just cause of their 
rights will, by them, be duly appreciated. 

“With them I leave my memory, my sentiments, 
and my acts, proudly feeling that they need no vin- 
dication from me this day. The liberty of man has 
been my fatal dream.” 

“ Well, my dear,” interposed Mrs. Husband, “ it’s 
time to wake up from it, for we can’t stay here all 
day and listen to you; so make your apology at 
once.” 


The disconcerted gentleman muttered some words 
which could not be distinguished, and made a hasty 
retreat. (We would draw the attention of the read- 
er to the fact that Mr. Husband seems to have an 
intense admiration of the Irish ratriot Meagher, as, 
in the above address, he has adopted both his words 
and his ideas, and doubtless, if not interrupted, 
would have given the public the whole of that gen- 
tleman’s speech when arraigned before the British 
tribunal. Perhaps, however, it is no plagiarism, but 
merely a singular coincidence.) 

Mr. Wumenheyter, after much registance, was 
finally forced to the front of the platform, where he 
reluctantly confessed that, of all the humbugs pecu- 
liar to New York, he was the greatest. 

Mr. Pinckney seceded from his seditious senti- 
ments, and apologized to the assembly for his asper- 
sions and assaults. 

Mr. Whittle promised “to stay to hum in futur, 
and never be such a right-on-eend fool as to meddle 
with the women.” 

Mr. G. W. P. H. I. R. Powhatan was compelled 
to come forward; but, as he would not condescend 
to apologize, he was taken back till his pride should 
have a fall. 

Dr. Singleman promised henceforth to torture his 
own patients, and not to try the patience of the la- 
dies. 

Mr. Easyled said it was a pleasure to submit to 
his wife and make. concessions to the ladies. He 
begged to offer them his congratulations on the in- 
dependence they had this day achieved; but here 
Mrs. Easyled ordered him to mind his own business 
and get out of the way, which command he prompt- 
ly obeyed. 

Mrs. Hoosier mentioned that she had left Hoosier 
at home to mind the cabin; but he told her to say 
that he begged all their pardons. 

Mrs. Sucker stated that Sucker had the fever and 
ager, and couldn’t come, but she’d answer for his 
peaceableness. 

Mrs. Husband explained that they couldn’t pro- 
duce Captain Salt, as he was off on a whaling voy- 
age; but, if they could catch him on his return, he 
would assuredly be tarred and feathered. She 
would also observe that, if Mr. Placer had not been 
among the missing, it would have been a pleasure 
to comply with his wife’s request, and hang him. 

Mr. Cotte Bettie said that the fact he had asserted 
on a late occasion, that “ Delawarians were true 
Blue, that they always were and always would be 
Blue,” must now be his justification to the ladies— 
as he could not have been so rash as to offend them 
had he not been very blue indeed. 

Mr. Bowieknife entreated the ladies to pardon 
him if he had offended, and deprecated their being 
prejudiced against him and Texas by the misrepre- 
sentations of his wife. He could assure them his 
love was extended enough to embrace her and all of 
them. 
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Mrs. O’Dougherty informed the Convention that 
“ Pathrick, the craythur, was so overcome by the 
sperit that he could naythur walk nor spake; but 
she'd kape him from evermore spiting them.” 

General Bluster was carried forward by Mrs. 
Bluster, who supported him in her arms while he 
said: “I’m quite riled at myself for givin’ Mrs. 
Bluster and the rest on you all this trouble, and I 
reckon I won’t never do it agin. I’ll gin up all 





politics and offices. Ill let the Democratic plat- 
form hold itself up, and the milentary git another 
gineral. I'll stay at home and never make no 
more speeches till Mrs. Bluster runs for President, 
when [’ll stump for her through all Kaintuck.” 
The general wanted to say more, but Mrs. Bluster 
carried him off ; the other gentlemen retreated, and 
the Convention adjourned sine die. 





OUGHT A MARRIED WOMAN TO HOLD PROPERTY ?# 


“Why should not females be instructed in their social 
rights, and in the means of preserving what is their own? 
and why should they be so deprived of the benefit of know- 
ing that they can protect themselves against the barbarism 
of laws, which crept into the social system when they were 
slaves?”—Ww. SULLIVAN. 


“ While as the silly owner of the goods 
Weeps over them, and wrings his hapless hands, 
And shakes his head, and, trembling, stands aloof, 
While all is shared, and all is borne away, 
Ready to starve, and dares not touch his own.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


" “T had been taught to reverence the law as a sort of 
earthly Providence, as the great popular sovereign, the 
unthroned and sceptreless prince, the mild dictator, whose 
province it was to see that not a single subject of its sway 
received harm. Protection against the law—protection 
against the protector.”—Epwarp EVERETT. 


“Je ne suis pas de ceux que disent, le n’est rien, 
C'est une femme qui se noie, 
Je des que c’est beaucoup, et ce sexe vaut bien, 
Que nous le regrettion puisqu’il fait notre joie.” 
La FonTaye. 
“Tt is bad policy to depreciate women. I would sooner 
teach them to overvalue than to undervalue themselves ; 
so long, at least, as they are our companions for life, and 
the mothers of our children. We all act according to our 
own standard of self-estimation; and the more sensitive 
we are, the more are we influenced in our behavior by the 
opinions of others concerning us. Women are more sensi- 
tive than we, and therefore more at the mercy of opinion. 
It is women, after all, who form our characters.”—BLack- 
woop’s MaGazIng. 


Art first view, one might imagine moral rules un- 
necessary to well-meaning people; that the impulses 
of a benevolent heart might be safely trusted for 
just views and prompt performance of the social 
duties ; but we are taught in time, by our own cruel 
blunders, and those of others, to thank Heaven that 
it has not left us, with our own limited views of the 
consequences of actions, to decide upon measures 
according to their apparent character; that, since 
nothing less than a vast and altogether unattainable 
extent of observation and experience would consti- 
tute us accurate judges of genera! expedience, there 
has been conferred upon us the most precious of all 











gifts, a set of infallible rules that mark out our path 
—a code that, by its authority, guides the inge- 
nuity which, left to itself, finds often as many argu- 
ments for the wrong as for the right. The records 
of our race testify how often, by not borrowing this 
light divine, even the well-meaning have gone 
astray. Much woe has arisen from mistaken hu- 
manity. We learn of the laws of morality, that to 
be unhallowed policy which tolerates what is wrong 
because it appears to be beneficial. Ignorant mo- 
ralists have practised religious persecution. Igno- 
rant moralists have attempted to show that private 
vices are public benefits. Ignorant moralists have 
exposed children and aged persons. 

It was unconscious ignorance of legal obligations 
which, as we believe, permitted Dr. Cooper to cen- 
sure the legal protection granted to women from 
the oppressive laws depriving them, after marriage, 
of their property. “In Great Britain,” he says 
(Cooper’s “ Justinian”), “the courts, as I think, in- 
stead of looking with a jealous eye upon every kind 
of pre-contract that tends to impair the unity of inte- 
rest between married people, and the dependence 
of the wife upon the husband, have leaned some- 
what too strongly in favor of pre-contract by mar- 
riage settlements, trust estates, testamentary powers 
to be exercised by the wife, and by enforcing equi- 
valent settlements on the receipt, after marriage, of 
a wife’s property.” 

After turning our attention to the subject, the 
more we have reflected upon the moral claims of 
the female sex, the more we have seen of life—the 
more we have been amazed at Dr. Cooper’s views of 
the: subject, the more we have been surprised at 





* This article was written by an eminent Boston lawyer. 
The right of a married woman to hold property has been 
acknowledged and established by the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, but Massachusetts is yet groping in the dark 
ages on this important point. Therefore, the attention of 
the public to this able article is requested. The advance 
of popular opinion is on the side of justice. Men must 
secure to women their rights, and then, we trust, our sex 
will be intent only on performing their own duties.—Ep. 
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the undoubting approbation given by a man like 
him to the law divesting women of their property ; 
approbation shown by condemning all mitigations 
of it. We learn, from Dr. Cooper’s statement, that 
the law is recommended to him by the following 
considerations: “The natural prevalence, on the 
part of the husband, of mental energy, as well as of 
corporeal force, independent of the means of ac- 
quired knowledge—the precepts of Christianity, 
which have settled the subordinate situation of the 
wife—and civilized expedience.” 

These reasons appear to us to contribute but a 
specious support to the law. We cannot perceive 
the force of the argument founded on the inferiority 
of the sex, even if the inferiority amounted to an 
incapacity which would make it necessary to ap- 
point a guardian for every woman, married or un- 
married. A woman does not stultify herself by 
wedding; so that, if her inferiority be good cause 
for the interference of the law with her property, it 
ought to be no more at her own disposal before than 
after marriage; and guardianship, the only legal 
measure applied with propriety to incapacity, stops 
entirely short of the power assumed by law, which 
does not give in trust, but transfers. A more gene- 
rous deduction from the inferiority of the female sex 
would be to enjoin that their fortunes should be 
confirmed to them by way of compensation, to in- 
sure them a consideration which they are in no dan- 
ger of losing with their youth. We should not 
apply Dr. Cooper’s inference even to the matches 
described in the early history of man, where beings 
of celestial race wedded the daughters of men, much 
less to those between women and the sons of women. 
We see no more propriety in taking away a woman’s 
property on this ground, than in taking away the 
property of a man on the same, to give it to one 
stronger or wiser than himself. To make a law 
just, which should give a man the possession of his 
wife’s property, not even incompetence on her part 
would suffice. To give him the administration of 
it, this incompetence should be proved: superior 
discretion on the part of women cannot confer au- 
thority which nature has denied—cannot license 
men to be unjust because women are imprudent. 

But we do not accede to the inferiority of the 
female judgment as regards expenditure. Women 
do not handle the chisel, the pencil, or the pen as 
well as men; but, as a mass, they excel, in our 
opinion, in a wise management of expense. From 
habits of self-denial, and the absence of an enter- 
prising spirit, they, we sometimes think, better 
“match their wants and means” than we; their 
sensitiveness to opinion, and the high standard of 
female purity, save them more generally from the 
expense of vicious pleasures. Their superior ten- 
derness of heart, concentrated from their compara- 
tive seclusion on a few objects, inclines them, for 
the most ‘part, to that excellent mode of expense, 
household good. 
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But, in repelling the pretence of incompetence, we 
fear we obscure the question, which is not whether 
men or women are most likely to be spendthrifts, 
but what is justice. Whatever a woman possesses 
by labor, succession, or donation, the law, upon her 
marriage, wrests entirely from her; yet no con- 
sideration, plainly, but an inferiority amounting to 
incompetence, which would make it for the best 
good of the wife herself, as in the case of a minor, 
an idiot, or a lunatic, could justify, in the eyes of 
those who have not adopted the opinion of Hobbes, 
that unlimited power confers an unlimited right, a 
law restraining her in any degree in the use of her 
property. 

We cannot understand how Dr. Cooper applies 
the Christian precepts to the support of this law. 
Christ, in the only instance where he refers to the 
rights of the sexes, puts them on a footing with 
each other (Mark x. 11,12). The Christian maxim 
of doing as we would be done unto, is boldly vio- 
lated by the legal disadvantages which women in- 
cur in their relations with us. Whst man would 
avail himself of his legal powers to appropriate to 
himself his wife’s property, who weighs her rights, 
advantages, and detriment in the same balance in 
which he weighs his own? We do not think it pos- 
sible for the man who places himself, as Christianity 
requires, in the situation of the woman he marries, 
to make the law his guide. He would do violence 
to himself in not interposing to save her from its 
action. The man who, without self-reproach, takes 
the property of his wife is either deficient in proper 
sentiments towards her, or has not been accustomed 
to make that use of his imagination on which mo- 
rality principally depends; he has not learned to 
put himself, according to the leading maxim of the 
Christian religion, in the place of others—to feel 
their feelings and apprehend their desires—to do as 
he would be done by. We suppose reference is had 
by Dr. Cooper to the apostolie precept, enjoining 
female subordination ; but he cannot deduce cor- 
rectly a right in the husband to the property of the 
wife from these precepts, any more than such a 
right in the father and ruler from the precepts en- 
joining filial and civil subordination. ‘* 

No man believes that Paul’s injunctions to chil- 
dren to obey their parents mean that whatever the 
child acquires belongs to the parents; or that his 
precepts of submission to the emperor imply that 
there was no private property in the empire. When 
we consider who the apostles were, when they 
flourished, and the condition in which they saw the 
female sex, we regard their unexpected liberality, so 
far beyond the times, with regard to women, one of 
the most convincing proofs that their wisdom waa 
divine. Nothing seems to us more at variance with 
the laws that alienate the property of married wo- 
men, than the manner in which the matrimonial 
relation is treated in the New Testament. The 


3 apostle says to the married pair, “ Leve one an- 
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other :” the operation of our laws is to alienate the 
one from the other. The example of the tenderest 
love which has ever been felt on earth is held up 
by the apostle as a model for husbands: “ Hus- 
bands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved 
the church, and gave himself for it.” Sentiments 
are enjoined by the apostle, which would make a 
man shrink from exercising the liberties with re- 
gard to his wife’s possessions that the law appoints. 
We hold, with Jeremy Taylor, that “husbands 
should rather be fathers than lords; that the wife 
not only ought by all means to please the husband, 
but he must by no means displease her.” In fact, 
it appears to us that nothing can be more hostile to 
the Christian religion than the law we have been 
considering, whether we regard the duties it re- 
quires of us as men or as husbands. 

As to the argument derived from civil expedience, 
before acquiring any weight, the practice in ques- 
tion must be proved innocent. Let those who, in a 
ease of ethics, make expedience of any sort a rule 
of action, pause over the admirable words of Bishop 
Butler: “The happiness of the world is the con- 
cern of him who is the lord of it and proprietor of 
it; nor do we know what we are about, when we 
endeavor to promote the good of mankind in any 
way but those which he has directed.” 

Dr. Cooper objects to any evasion of the law, as 
tending to impair the unity of interest between 
married persons. Now, where this unity of interest 
subsists, there will be no difference of opinion about 
the use of the property belonging to either party, 
and, where it is unhappily wanting, no circumstance 
tends more to widen the division than the law he 
supports. Harmony of views not subsisting, what 
monstrous injustice that the husband’s wishes should 
be promoted by the overthrow of the wife’s, the en- 
tire privation of her property; that she, as it may 
be, should be devoted to penury to “gild his 
waste |” 

From some remarks of Dr. Cooper, we perceive 
that he objects to the wife’s retaining her property, 
as suggesting wrongs which such prudence provides 
for. He seems unable to imagine any motive to 
such a measure but the foresight of a divorce, and 
objects to any legal steps in anticipation of such an 
event, as weakening the public sentiment of the in- 
dissolubility of marriage. Among the causes which, 
in our opinion, should enforce legal security of the 
wife’s property to herself, Dr. Cooper selects circum- 
stances of more rare occurrence, perhaps, to show 
how little this protection is needed, and the most 
flagrant, perhaps, to heighten, by the offensiveness 
of the mistrust implied, the odium of the measure. 
However, the wrongs he names being not wholly 
unknown, it is no more than prudent, on the part 
of the lady’s friends, to make the best provision 
they can against them. Other objections to the 
free course of the law, both of weight, and enjoined 
by circumstances of perpetual occurrence, establish 





still more fully the necessity of precaution, such as 
a husband’s prodigality, rashness of speculation, 
alienation of the property by law from a woman’s 
children. 

Nobody would imagine, from Dr. Cooper’s ac- 
count of the matter, that a man’s spending his wife’s 
property was an everyday case: he seems to think 
that the husband partakes, without ever wasting his 
wife’s means. Had he been at our side when we 
once attended, in a city of ours where bankruptcies 
have been frequent, one of those auctions of rapine’s 
natural successors of the abandonment of the wife’s 
property to the husband—those scenes which give 
an insight into the deep domestic wretchedness and 
violation of justice, wrought by the law he supports 
so warmly—he would have been visited with a new 
sense of the subject. He would have been affected 
as we were, we hope, in traversing the desolate 
apartments thrown open to the general gaze, in 
looking round upon the materials of domestic com- 
fort displaced, all forfeit to this barbarous law, sofas, 
carpets, beds of down, the select library, the silent 
piano, with half-worn music books, the kitchen 
utensils, everything indicative of taste, past plenty, 
and hospitality. A friend of ours was struck to see 
the elegant little presents received by the wealthy 
bride from her young friends, counted among the 
property of the husband’s creditors. We were more 
moved at the sight of the furniture of the nursery, 
the well-handled toys of the banished, disinherited 
descendants of the wealthy grandfather, whose pro- 
perty had bought the whole. Everything marked 
the stunning suddenness of the shock. There was 
oil remaining in the lamps, cards in the card-racks. 
A female friend pointed out to us the half-filled 
drawers of the work-table; the remains of various 
condiments in their appropriate receivers. Amid 
the melancholy scene, a Canary bird was recom- 
mending himself by his songs to a new owner. We 
looked mournfully around, and thought this a sor- 
rowful sight for a well-governed country. 

Could Dr. Cooper have taken a full view of the 
subject, in affording his support to a law which 
gives such an unreasonable preference to the de- 
scendants of a man through one child over those of 
another? The law transmits a man’s property to 
his son, and again to the children of that son. The 
law transmits a man’s property to his daughter also ; 
but, instead of carrying it forward to her children, 
delivers it, while she yet breathes, to her husband, 
and divides it finally, after her death, between that 
wife, out of two or three, perhaps, who chances to 
be his survivor, and the various progeny of all his 
wives. A mother sometimes denies herself every 
luxury, even comforts, to educate and provide for 
her children, dies, and leaves her savings to be de- 
voted to a new family, reminding the spectator of 
the rifled hive. We pity even bees who, after col- 
lecting a sweet hoard for their young, have it di- 
verted to other mouths. We do not willingly see 
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this economical tenderness deprived of its just satis- 
factions. Many an amiable woman’s temper is 
ruined by the foresight of this injustice; for even 
the dove would peck her mate should he snatch 
from her bill the food she was hurrying to the open 
mouths of her young. It is not strange a woman 
should spend profusely, whose children are not her 
heirs. 

For an answer to the simple question, whether an 
estate should remain within the family of the an- 
cestor from whom it came, or go, according to law, 
to strangers, while grandchildren still survive, no 
one can hesitate. Some are ready to say, the moral 
sense of the husband will prevent this: not so, per- 
haps he will imagine; the predominant influence of 
the living wife strengthening the opinion that his 
duty lies the other way. Though the property in- 
herited by a deceased mother might make a barely 
comfortable provision for her children, a woman 
married to a man enriched by his former wife, 
knowing the law, unless she be a woman of an up- 
right mind, expects, and is willing to be, with her 
children, the heir of the property of her predeces- 
sor. These expectations a man easily persuades 
himself he ought not to disappoint: out of » vicious 
law grows a vicious morality. 

We were pleased, in perusing “ Redwood,” with 
the just picture of the law drawn by such an intelli- 
gent moralist as Miss Sedgwick. It is represented 
as the temptation to a crime in one sister, and to 
reject the advantage offered by it is made the study 
of the other. Alas! that the law, which professes 
to be intended for everybody’s preservation, should, 
in so many instances, openly sacrifice the weaker to 
the stronger; that the legal relations between the 
sexes, the highest moral interest of society, should 
form so affecting an exception to the touching eulo- 
gy of Hooker: “ All things in heaven and earth do 
her homage—the very least as feeling her care, and 
the greatest as not exempt from her power.” 

Dr. Cooper writes as if he had never seen an ag- 
gression committed by a husband. We, with him, 
wish to see the marriage bond indissoluble. We do 
not agree with him as to the best means by which 
it is to be guarded and strengthened. We know too 
weli how much the law he approves operates, with 
its degrading and unjust tendencies, to weaken the 
natural sentiment of conjugal affection. Our aim is 
to extinguish, by the abolition of this old usage, the 
sparks which light the implacable d tic dissen- 
sions. Domestic happiness, which forms the strength 
of the conjugal tie, must depend on the manner in 
which domestic life is constituted. Essential to it 
is a sentiment towards the wife which would insist 
on leaving her property at her own disposal. Tow 
many delightful homes have been ruined by the 
contrary course! How often has it deprived men 





of happiness in domestic life—a happiness which 

supplies the place of every other, but for which no 

other can compensate ! 
VOL. XLV.—47 


Often has this law hardened 








and sundered bosoms which, had it never existed, 
would have been 


* Each other’s pillow to repose divine.” 


Good men and wise will aim, in their matrimonial 
institutions, to secure conjugal affection, and they 
know that the best way to preserve the union of 
hands is to secure the union of hearts. It is be- 
cause the interests of the married pair are the same 
we would annul the law, which, preferring one party 
to the other, mars and often destroys the well-being 
of both. Its bitter fruits are inevitably shared by 
the husband. In married life, on whichever side 
the dissatisfaction begins, it must spread to the 
other. The law operated as unfavorably for Captain 
Byron as for Mrs. Byron, for John Wilkes as for 
Mary Wilkes. He who does not study his wife's 
happiness studies his own in vain. Which would a 
man choose—the 


“ Merry heart that goes all the day, 
Or the sad one that tires in a mile a?” 


the ingenuous and overflowing devotion of love, or 
the dull and stated service of inanimate duty? This 
law is one of the most striking exhibitions of the 
ill husbandry of injustice. The uncomfortable 
tenure by which all property is held, acquired in a 
way not approved by the natural sentiments, ren- 
ders the holder careless about its preservation. The 
law seems devised to produce idleness, and idleness 
produces bankruptcy. For the cruelty of its opera- 
tion, it deserves as deep reprobation as a lottery. 
Men who marry on the present legal footing, like 
those who gain the dear-bought prizes of a lottery, 
fancy themselves with as little foundation in pos- 
session of wealth which no prodigality can exhaust. 
The prizes of the matrimonial lottery are often as 
evanescent as those of any other, and they bequeath 
in their passage heavier regrets. The moral senti- 
ments are stronger than the artificial regulations of 
law; and the violated claims of the wife, which no 
institutions can annul or obliterate, but increase the 
sorrows of the prodigal who has spent her fortune. 
The eagerness with which men possess themselves 
of a wife’s property, and the common subsequent 
chagrin, remind us of the mistake of Milton’s fallen 
angels when, in the showy fruit of the grove that 
suddenly sprung up, how by Pandemonium 


“ They, fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gust. instead of fruit, 
Chewed bitter ashes.” 


A confused sense of these evils has given many 
men a horror of marrying a fortune: when things 
are placed on a just footing, we think it as advan- 
tageous to marry a rich woman as to marry a rich 
man; the property being left at the wife’s disposal, 
while it is to the husband an unmixed and material 
benefit, is, at the same time, in the eyes of the pub- 
lic, no more than a reasonable and equitable advan- 
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tage. The husband escapes, in such a case, the 


attacks of envy, and finds in his wife, instead of a 
discontented slave, an attached ally. He escapes 
also what is, in our opinion, dangercus to friend- 
ship, too heavy an obligation, and the chance of 
making the transference fatal to the happiness of 
the confiding party, a responsibility at which we 
should shudder. Few yet understand this. The 
law, by destroying in men all moderation, frequent- 
ly prevents matches reciprocally eligible. If a 
suitor’s extravagant desires for a woman’s whole 
property are disappointed, the match is rejected, to 
the detriment of both parties. Inordinate expecta- 
tions, that in these days would not have been re- 
ceived, unless suggested by the laws of barbarous 
times, blind a man entirely to the only mode of 
really enjoying a wife’s property, receiving the in- 
come alone. A happy marriage is often defeated 
because the law holds out an advantage, illusory, 
because incompatible with justice and domestic 
happiness. The law hostile to moderation renders 
a man indifferent to the only solid, real benefit the 
nature of things allows in such a case. 

We should be glad to see, by a repeal of the laws 
in question, the untowardness of the counteracting 
measures done away. There is something in this 
business of restitution—for so it may be called—not 
in harmony with the sentiments of lovers. Itis one 
of the great objections to law, whose downward 
course must then be traced, that it should cause 
such a discordant process to mingle with the fair 
hopes and tender devotion of a betrothed pair. 

We would annul the disagreeable necessity of 
this retrogressive step, by abolishing the law alto- 
gether. Perhaps to the desire of being rid of this 
uncomfortable warfare of the mind, is to be attri- 
buted the speech we often hear from enthusiastic 
young women: “ Where I trust myself, I will trust 
my property ;” as if a man might not have the 
amiable disposition to which they might trust them- 
selves safely, without being possessed of any finan- 
cial diseretion—as if also men were unchangeable. A 
woman might prudently trust herself where she 
could not trust her property, and she might trust 
her property wisely where she would be very un- 
wise to trust herself. Let men remember that, with 
whatever apparent willingness the bride endures the 
operation of the law, a sentiment is sometimes 
chilled by the sacrifice it makes. Women often 
persuade themselves that the compelled sacrifice is 
voluntary; but this persuasion is apt to fade away, 
and to be succeeded by indignation, or a cheerless, 
indurated passiveness. They perceive at length, 
and are hurt and chagrined at the ungenerous terms 
on which the marriage union is formed; the dimness 
of fancy is illumined by experience and reason— 


“The beam pours in; for time and skill will couch the 
blind.” 


One of these confiding wives, descrying the ap- 





proach of poverty, was heard to say, a few years 
after her marriage, “I hate the name of wife !” 
Being accused on one occasion for negligence of 
her husband, she said, “I have been more sinned 
against than sinning.” Women have been known 
to wish, on account of the insupportable laws to 
which they are subject, that they had never inherit- 
ed property. One* of the English moralists takes 
the side of Dr. Cooper, ridiculing, with his accus- 
tomed humor, any provisionary arrangements on 
the part of a woman betrothed, as displaying great 
folly, resigning herself as she does to a man on 
whom she is not willing to rely wholly, and applies 
to such a one the phrase of “ penny-wise and pound- 
foolish ;” but, though he is of opinion that the requi- 
site degree of regard, previous to marriage, is too 
confiding to seek any stipulations, he gives, by stat- 
ing, at the same time, the propensity of the sex to 
many men who, if they even “happen to be good- 
natured, seem only to dissipate their fortunes,” the 
greatest force to the considerations which recom- 
mend women to the public care. 

That such plausible objections should lie against 
the remedy one law provides for another (as Dr. 
Cooper states them we were formerly influenced), 
impresses us more deeply with the necessity of the 
complete abrogation of that we complain of. “They 
owe their force with us and others to custom, and 
strongly custom blinds us”—we have exclaimed, 
when we have heard men really generous say, with- 
out any suspicion they were showing, by such a 
declaration, a much greater want of generosity than 
that they censured, “I would not marry a woman 
who would not trust me with her property.” Ed- 
ward Everett tells us, referring to a case, if of as 
much urgency as this, applying to a smaller number 
of powers, “ that it is one of the worst effects of bad 
laws that they corrupt public sentiment.” Such an 
evil necessarily exists here ; for it is impossible that 
the principle of the law, and the principle of evading 
it, can both be right. It is true, as Bishop Hare 
says, that most men think they can do conscien- 
tiously whatever they can do legally. Men of re- 
fined, exalted understandings, who have a large 
compass of thought, and have looked into the prin- 
ciples of things, know that written laws are but 
deductions of the law of nature, which is prior to all 
human institutions; that these sometimes deviate 
from that unwritten law, and, when they do, are of 
no real intrinsic authority. “They know that a 
thing is not just and reasonable, because it is enact- 
ed; but, in good government, is enacted because it 
is just and reasonable. The generality think they 
can do justly whatever they may do legally.” 

Cities, the great torches which light the way to 
the rest of the community, are beginning to under- 
stand this subject. In cities, the wife’s fortune now, 
when it is considerable, is usually confirmed to her. 





* Addison’s Spectator. 
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A father is there heavily condemned who does not 
secure to a daughter the property he gives her; and 
fathers are no longer contented to follow the lead 
of the law, that the real estate they expect to devise 
to a daughter be but a plank she can lay hold of in 
the wreck of all the rest. They no longer make an 
unfatherly difference between a daughter and a son; 
and they reject for their daughters the legal condi- 
tions for the transfer of their property, “necessaries, 
in which term are comprised, by the law, food, drink, 
clothing, washing, physic, instruction, and a compe- 
tent place of residence.” Fathers have learnt that 
there is no certainty that the husband will retain 
the ability to do this, to satisfy a claim with which 
by law the richest heiress must content herself, and 
they do not mean to give a magnificent price for a 
petty advantage, which is, after all, insecure. 

In cases where the property is small, often valued 
more from that cause by the possessor, the legal in- 
jury remains everywhere in its original force. We 
heard a case in humble life, of peculiar hardship, de- 
tailed lately, where a seamstress had furnished com- 
fortably, by her earnings, her two rooms ; her furni- 
ture, after her marriage, disappeared article by 
article, sold by her profligate husband to buy liquor. 
The law, at one and the same time, snatched from 
her the reward of industry, and changed in him an 
unhappy propensity into a habit; his legal power 
of taking from his wife her tables and chairs caused 
her not only the loss, but impaired her just and 
salutary influence by placing her in a contemptible 
light before him, as a creature whose welfare was, 
in the eye of the law, of no importance. We have 
often regarded this law as the ally of the dram-shop 
and gaming-table. The little earnings of many a 
laundress, nurse, school-mistress, fruit-seller, and 
seamstress, are a common supply to the thirst 
of their intemperate husbands. We have known 
instances of a husband, absent for years at a time, 
sweeping into his empty pockets, on his occasional 
visits, the earnings of his wife in his absence. Those 
who know much of the state of the poor in this city 
will call to mind many cases of this kind. 

This aiding of tyranny and profligacy by the 
forms of law arming them with the legitimate 
authority, under the shelter of which they perpetrate 
the most cruel wrongs, is an abuse that we wonder 
that good men survey with such apparent indiffer- 
ence. Nothing but legislative interference can 
bring relief to this numerous class of sufferers. The 
law must retrace its steps till it gets back within 
the moral boundaries of legislative authority. 

In addition to Cooper’s arguments in support of 
the law we have been considering, that men are 
stronger, wiser than women; that Heaven requires 
the wife to render up her property to her husband— 
we do not find the law in our Bible—that it is con- 
venient she should do so; and that men will behave 
themselves ill if it is withheld, we have met with a 
few additional ones. Some say that legal assurance 
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to the wife of her fortune is impertinent: there is a 
large, well-meaning class who adopt the arguments 
of Devorgoil, when he declares he 


“ Never swerved from ‘ his’ integrity, 
Save at the voice of strong necessity, 
Or such o’erpowering view of high advantage 
As wise men liken to necessity, 
In strength and force compulsive.” 


There are others whose sole argument is that it is 
the custom ; men who, instead of considering before 
they adopt a measure whether it is right or wrong, 
ask what the custom is. Such persons will enter 
upon a very exceptionable course of action, and 
prosecute it without consciousness of blame. “ Cus- 
tom makes a rectitude in their eyes; they imagine 
that a thing must be done, and ought to be done, 
because it always has been done: what they never 
questioned in their own minds, and never heard 
questioned, passes for an innate principle, a self- 
evident truth, needing no evidence to support it, 
and which no evidence can overthrow.” We con- 
sider this the largest class of the supporters of this 
oppression, because of this.character are the ma- 
jority of mankind. They say the law is old. We 
know it is old; so old, that to which branch of the 
northern pirates, that overspread the island from 
which we draw our origin, we owe this deleterious 
legacy we know not; but it is well ascertained that 
the most profound hebetude pervaded and darkened 
the land, when this law was adopted or devised by 
the illiterate swordsmen of barbarous Britain—men 
whose principle it was 


“That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


That it was enacted when law, so far from making 
it an object to secure the weaker individual from 
the violence of the stronger, was but an expression 
of the mere good pleasure of power. It might be 
expected that it should have been deposited, long 
since, in the graves of the sea kings: shred by 
shred has dropped from the English jurisprudence 
of the dark and barbarous times of old. We hope 
the reforming shears will yet lop off this part of the 
coarse and tattered tissue. The antiquity of a law 
has weight with us; but it is only of that law 
“which has no date,” which was never enacted, 
which is prior to all things, coeval with eternity, 
the law of rectitude, that to which all other laws 
owe their force, and in virtue of which alone they 
oblige. We think it plain this later law is a most 
flagitious repeal of the elder. 

There has been some mitigation of the state of 
women since the days of the heptarchy: “ Dower is 
imagined by some the relic of a Danish custom, 
since, according to the historians of that country, 
dower wag introduced into Denmark by Sweyn, the 
father of our Canute the Great, out of gratitude to 
the Danish ladies, who sold all their jewels to ran- 
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som him when taken prisoner by the Vandals.” 
Sweyn deserves the compliment Scott puts into the 
mouth of Coeur de Lion, when he offers his hand to 
Robin Hood, and says, “ There is mine, and I hold 
it honored by being clasped with yours. For he 
that does good, having the unlimited power to do 
evil, deserves praise, not only for the good which he 
performs, but for the evil which he forbears.” 

There is some prospect of farther changes in be- 
half of the sex ; that the law will make the property 
of married, like that of unmarried women, an invio- 
late possession; that legislators will interfere to 
hinder men, in their blindness, from lacerating the 
left hand with the right, from doing what is as 
foolish and imprudent as it is unjust and cruel. 
There are men who distinguish between a moral 
and a legal right to property, who confess the un- 
fairness of the advantage given them by law, and 
whose forbearing integrity towards the women they 
marry testifies the force of their convictions: their 





examples will attract attention ; followers will be 
the reward of their virtue. As society improves, 
the equitable temper, which is disposed to weigh 
the interests of others in equal balance with our 
own, must become more prevalent. Does any man 
view this subject in a just light? Let him who 
knows, pities, and abhors the evil embrace that 
generous course of action 


“ Which smooths this life and wins the next.” 


Let him endeavor to produce that state of knowledge 
and feeling throughout society which will bring 
about legislative interference. Were once the veil 
withdrawn from the scenes of domestic misery, the 
aberrations from virtue caused by this law, its cha- 
racter would strike all alike against it: there is the 
voice of reason, the demand of offended justice, the 
moan of wounded domestic peace, the pang, if not 
the cry of outraged maternal love, and the laws of 
God. MARCELLUS, 
Boston, Mass. 





LOVE’S DREAMINGS; OR, EXTRACTS FROM KATY’S DIARY. 


BY HADDIE LANE. 


“Love may slumber in a maiden’s heart, but he always dreams.” 


June 3let, 184-. Toe last of my school-days! 
Would it were the first! Would that the joys and 
sorrows of a school-girl’s life were yet all before me, 
for I shall ne’er “see their like again.” All the 
rest of the sister band have turned from that long 
low school-room, with gladsome, buoyant spirits and 
bright smiling faces, for their future is unclouded, 
and their hearts glowing with health and happiness ; 
but I, a lonely orphan, with a poor purse and a 
heart still poorer—what has life in store for me like 
those sunny school-days? I have just been eloseted 
with my guardian, a perfect icicle of a man, and he 
has informed me that the long-cherished dream of 
being an heiress is pure “ stuff and nonsense ;” that 
my little means, now that the debts are all paid, 
will support me, it is true, but that very barely. So 
that I need dream no longer of being a “lady 
bountiful,” for “charity,” in my case, will have to 
“begin at home.” But I will not despair; I have a 
warm, earnest heart, and affections yearning for 
some dear one around whom to entwine themselves. 
I must love something or somebody, and my 
“charity” must lie in my sympathy. Then the 
cold worldly man showed me a letter. It was from 
an aunt, my only living relative. She is a very old 
lady, and begs me to come and live with her, to 
read to her, to sing for her, to nurse her in her many 
sicknesses, and to keep her house. Oh! if she had 
but said to come and Jove her, how would I have 
flown at her bidding! But this catalogue of her 





requirements seems very much like telling a new 
servant what her work is to be. However, I am to 
go. I must leave my dear little village, and the 
friends who have been so very kind to the little 
orphan, and take up my abode in a busy city, 
among total strangers, and bear with the whims and 
ailments of a cross old lady, for such, my guardian 
assures me, is the character of my aunt. I have 
never known what opposition is; I have lived alone 
in the world, with no one’s pleasure to consult but 
my own; and how I shall stand being housekeeper, 
reader, musician, and nurse, Heaven only knows. 
July 19th. I arrived this morning in my new 
home, and it certainly is a grander place than I 
dared to imagine. As I tripped up the steps after 
my guardian, my heart sank within me; but I 
made a heroic effort to control myself, and so well 
did I succeed, that not even the stately servant who 
obsequiously opened the door—not even the large, 
gloomy apartment into which he ushered us—dis- 
composed me in the least. As my aunt had not 
yet made her appearance, I had leisure to look 
around me, and to comment upon the place. The 
room was damp and cold, as though it were 
only opened on state occasions; and the furniture, 
though magnificent in velvet and rosewood, would 
have been all the better for a good dusting. There 
was not a book nor a flower to be seen, and their 
absence is enough to make even a palace look 
gloomy and lonely. At one end of the room was 
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something in a glass case. I rose to look at it, 
trembling at my own temerity, but not doubting to 
find something “ rich or rare,” so carefully preserved. 
Judge of my astonishment, when a stuffed cat met 
my view. Yes, a cat, mounted on a silver pedestal, 
on which were inscribed the virtues, sufferings, and 
lamentable end of poor Tabby. “If my aunt is a 
lover of cats,” thought I, “there ‘ll be eternal feud 
between us.” 

At this moment, the door opened, and a very 
stately lady made her appearance. She was old, 
wofully old; but how desperately young in her 
dress! A rich silk, flounced to her waist, with low 
neck and short sleeves. Such a bony neck and 
skinny arms! Her fingers were loaded with rings, 
and her long ringlets quivered gracefully as she 
courtesied low to me. But her face, her face! Her 
rouge might impart brightness to her cheeks; but 
what could restore the lustre to that dim, gray eye? 
what could bring back the rubies to that pallid lip? 
(the pearls were the dentist’s own); what art could 
smooth the wrinkled brow, or remove the expression 
of peevishness, pride, and suffering, from the coun- 
tenance? I had prepared myself to throw my arms 
around my aunt’s neck, to whisper that I would be 
a daughter unto her if she would but love me and 
bear with my faults and follies; but the idea of 
being a daughter to such a young thing, of begging 
advice and affection from such a fashionable lady, 
chilled me into silence, and I acknowledged her 
ceremonious greeting by a bow as cold. She re- 
quested us to be seated, and take some refreshment 
which the servant offered us. My guardian hastily 
swallowed a glass of wine, and, making a hurried 
apology, stalked out of the room, banging the door 
after him with such force that the room rung again. 
My aunt drew her chair closer to mine, and said, 
in a low voice, “ We may as well proceed to busi- 
ness at once. I lead a lonely life, that is, a very 
gay one. I go out a great deal; I cannot trust my 
servants; I want some one to have an eye to the 
I am often sick, and I want some one to 
nurse me. I will say to you what I would say to 
no one else, that I am old. I must be amused, to 
keep away the ugly thoughts I have scmetimes. I 
have just recovered from a long and severe illness; 
my physician assures me I can live but a few years 
longer, and I intend to enjoy myself. I have 
waited but for your coming to open my house to my 
friends, to whom I do not intend to introduce you 
as my great niece, but as my cousin. If you can 
be content to live with me, to nurse me, to help 
dress me, to amuse me, and to overlook my house, 
I will reward you by taking you sometimes to the 
theatre, and to parties; I will dress you handsomely, 
you shall ride in my carriage, and I will leave you 
all my fortune.” 

“ But what if I refuse to comply with these con- 
ditions? Let me see the other side of the picture.” 


“Willingly. You have one hundred dollars a 
47* 
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year, and upon this immense sum you may support 
yourself splendidly, without a home, without a 
friend. Will you accept my conditions? Choose 
either wealth or want, riches or beggary.” 

“T will live with you as long as I can, with this 
one condition, that I leave you when I wish it.” 

“ Certainly,” was the cold reply. “ Martin will 
show you your room.” 

And it is a room, and nothing more. It is very 
nicely furnished; but still the damp, cold atmo- 
sphere of the parlors has reached even here. It has 
not a home look. My trunks are unpacked, my 
books arranged on the tables and bureaus, for such 
a thing as a shelf or bookcase appears never to have 
entered my aunt’s head; I have hung my mother’s 
miniature opposite my bed; I have displayed all my 
schoolmates’ gifts and tokens on the mantelpiece, 
and still the brilliant gas light shows me nothing 
but strange walls. What a grand, gloomy dinner 
we had! I could scarcely eat a morsel, and at 
supper it was just as bad. To-morrow I am to 
begin my humdrum life. There is nothing about 
the house to love, that I can see. Perhaps among 
the company that will throng my aunt’s parlors 
next week, I may find a kindred spirit. How I 
long for the night of the grand party! Among five 
hundred people I may surely find a friend. 

July 28th. Ihave not made a single entry since 
the day of my arrival. I have been so very busy. 
Dresses to be purchased and made, jewelry to be 
selected, invitations to be written, silver and china 
to be looked over, and refreshments to be ordered; 
all this “noise and confusion,” for a few hours’ 
amusement—call it not pleasure. Still, I have many 
fond dreams of what the party will be. It is a 
grand era in my life. It will determine whether 
the world is all as heartless and cold as my aunt; 
whether any one will care for the poor orphan; 
whether I shall pen down bright hopes and happy 
thoughts, or retire within myself to crush my affee- 
tions, to steel my heart in indifference to everything 
that breathes, and to acknowledge that love and 
friendship are but a name, a shadow. They may 
talk and tease as they will; I maintain that woman 
cannot be happy without the society of the sterner 
sex! Oh! if I had buta brother oralover! Let 
me see, what must be the requisites for my beau 
ideal? He must be tall and dark, he must have the 
most noble forehead, and such a pair of eyes! He 
must be religious, or I should not esteem him ; high- 
spirited and generous, or I should not admire him ; 
he must be stern, yes, stern to all others, and gen- 
tle and yielding only to me. Then if he were but a 
lawyer, I might stand a chance some day of being 
reckoned among the lady presidents.” Riches I 
should not care about; indeed, I would rather he 
should be poor at first, so that I might show him 
how fond and true was my love. Heaven grant 
that my beau ideal may not prove merely an ideal 


beau! 
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September let. The grand affair is over at last, 
and I have seen my kindred spirit. He is a young 
midshipman, with such soul-beaming eyes. The 
first thing I saw upon entering the room were thoze 
eyes fixed upon my face. I clung to my aunt’s arm 
in absolute terror, as we threaded our way through 
the crowd, my aunt bowing, and smiling, and whis- 
pering “Cousin Katy,” in answer to the inquiries 
of “Who is she ?” that buzzed on all sides. 

“ Allow me to relieve you of your fair charge, 
Miss Elliot,” said a manly voice at my elbow. It 
was the midshipman. 

“Thank you, Mr. Smith,” was my aunt’s courte- 
ous reply ; “I could not leave Katy in better hands, 
as she is a novice in these matters. Pray take her 
into the conservatory, where her blunders and her 
blushes will have but few spectators.” 

Thus tutored, the graceful Mr. Smith tendered 
his arm, saying, as he did so, “I am too thankful 
for your cousin’s evident jealousy to quarrel with it, 
as it has afforded me the pleasure of the society of 
one whose face reminds me strongly of a dear sister, 
who has long since left me.” 

I know not what I said in reply; something very 
foolish, I am sure; but once in the moonlit conserv- 
atory, with Walter Smith by my side, I forgot that 
he was a stranger—I forgot that I was an orphan. 
I forgot everything in the pleasure of that carnest 
conversation, where our hearts talked as well as our 
lips. The hours flew very rapidly as we discussed 
flowers, and birds, and school-life; and I was so 
sorry when the company thronged into the conserv- 
atory, on their way to the supper-room. How I 
wish people could live without eating, for one even- 
ing at least! After such spirit-eommunings, it was 
a terrible leap to fried oysters and chicken salad. 
And yet I love good things; but at that moment I 
would have given all the bonbons that ever adorned 
a confectioner’s window for one more long talk with 
Walter. He did not say one word that might not 
have been trumpeted from the housetop; but there 
was so much respectful deference in his manner, so 
much gentleness in his tone, that my heart is gone 
already. I know not whether my love is returned ; 
there is nothing in my face to attract him, I am 
sure, for it is pale and passionless ; my eyes a kind 
of slate color, and my hair the most rebelliously 
straight that ever grew on mortal’s head. How I 
love the sea already, from hearing Walter’s eloquent 
description! A lawyer! nonsense! A lawyer is but 
halfa man. A pale, sneaking race; I ‘ll have none 
of them. A sailor, a sailor forme. Bless me! the 
sun is rising already, and I have not yet doffed my 
gay dress. It is certainly very pretty, and Walter 
thinks ladies should always dress in white. Oh! I 
am so happy, so very happy! 

September 2d. I have certainly passed a most 
wretched day. The first thing to ruffle me was 
pouring out coffee for my aunt. That good lady 
was in none of the best of humors. She blamed 


everything that I did. I could see plainly she wus 
jealous of the attention I had excited the night be- 
fore. After the meal was over, I ventured to ask 
for the key of the conservatory, which I knew, from 
experience, was always kept locked. 

“No, indeed, miss; you sha’n’t see the key nor 
the conservatory either, for a month at least. What 
do you want to see there? I should think you had 
enough of it last night.” 

I mumbled some excuse about wanting to see it 
by daylight. Deceitful Katy! when your only ob- 
ject was to live last night over again, and dream 
away the morning in that flower-scented air. 

“T was ashamed of you last night,” my aunt went 
on, “flirting so with Walter Smith, who has been 
engaged a full year to a pretty little girl in Con- 
necticut. You needn’t think to catch him, miss, 
for he is too honorable to break his troth, even if he 
were pleased by your pale face. Now, I want you 
to count over this silver; there should be forty 
dozen forks, and twice as many spoons. You will 
find the names of their owners on this slip of paper ; 
and, mind, don’t send away any with the mark 
‘Elliot’ on them. J shall be down in the parlor to 
receive the visitors.” 

I felt like one stunned. Walter engaged to an- 
other! When he spoke of his home and future 
prospects, I thought he meant me by his “bright 
spirit ;’ but now I remember he did say something 
about his Lucy, and wished that I could see her. 
And to have to count spoons and forks, too, instead 
of revelling in a day-dream! I must manceuvre to 
see Walter once more. I must away to my count- 
ing now, and close my portfolio until evening. 

Evening. Iam not in love—not one bit. I was 
only dreaming. Walter called, as I had anticipated. 
I could not resist peeping over the stairs as he was 
leaving, and I heard him say, “You will give my 
compliments to Miss Katy Elliot. I regret exceed- 
ingly that this is my last visit to Philadelphia before 
my departure to the Mediterranean; but you will 
not refuse my parting request. Will you give this 
note to Katy? It is no billet-doux, believe me, 
but a few words of advice to one in whose welfare 
I feel a brother’s interest.” 

Before the door had closed after him, I had rushed 
down stairs; and, wresting the note from the hand 
of my astonished aunt, I hastened to my own room. 
A brother’s interest, truly! It was a kind note. 
He spoke touchingly of his departed sister, and of 
my resemblance to her; warned me of the shoals 
and quicksands among which the giddy whirl of 
Fashion would soon strand me; and urged me to 
have higher, nobler aims than the pleasure of an 
hour or the world’s applause. “Your friend, Wal- 
ter!” Those calm words have demolished all my 
castles. I am awake again. And awake, I trust, 
to a deeper sense of life’s realities. I will try to 
keep myself “ unspotted from the world ;” a difficult 
task it will be, though, with a worldly aunt and my 
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own sinful heart to resist. I will read Walter's 
note every morning, and I am confident that I will 
rise from its perusal strengthened and refreshed 
for the combat. 

September 3d. I have been a very good girl to- 
day, and, as a reward, my aunt took me to the the- 
atre this evening. Before we started, she called me 
into her dressing-room, with the twofold object of 
having her dress arranged and giving me some 
advice. She began by reminding me of my promise 
to call her cousin. It seems that “aunt” having 
escaped my lips several times on the evening of her 
party, had occasioned some unpleasant questions, 
which had ruffled her temper not a little. I pro- 
mised to be more careful in future. 

“ And now, cousin Katy,” she continued, in such 
a sweet voice, and with such ah unwonted smile, 
that I fairly trembled, “I have good news for you, 
for I fear that ere long you will be off my hands. 
A gentleman, a rich young merchant, was exceed- 
ingly pleased with you on the evening of my party. 
You would have been introduced to him, had you 
not hidden yourself so provokingly; but I promised 
him that you should be at the theatre this evening. 
So now look your prettiest and smile your sweetest, 
for Lewis Carlton is no trifling prize, let me tell you. 
Many a beauty and many a belle have sued for his 
favors, but sued in vain.” 

Arrived at the theatre, the glare of lights, the 
buzz of voices, and the gay dresses so confused me 
that I forgot my aunt’s counsel about “ staring like 
a country girl,” and sat with eyes and ears wide 
open until aroused by a tap on the shoulder. I 
turned, and saw my aunt and a gentleman standing 
beside me, both of whom burst into a hearty fit of 
laughter at my bewildered gaze. My aunt’s kind 
manner reassured me, and Mr. Carlton’s funny 
speeches soon restored my composure, if composure 
that could be called when I blushed brighter every 
moment, and my heart fluttered and my voice trem- 
bled, while I saw his scarcely disguised admira- 
tion, and heard his whispered praises. Could it 
have been love, that new strange feeling which 
makes me blush and tremble while I write? Mr. 
Carlton is certainly an original, although he does 
not equal my beau ideal so fully as Walter did. He 
is not at all handsome; perhaps he would be were 
it not for the pride which elevates his brow and 
curls his lip. You can see, by his every look, his 
every motion, that he is one of those who think 
themselves “ too good for earth.” And yet it is not 
a base pride—not the pride of wealth or of birth. 
It is the pride of intellect—a fearful pride! How 
I should cower beneath the lash, were it turned on 
me as it was on some we saw this evening! Such 
cutting scorn, such bitter sarcasm! I was afraid 
to open my lips before him; but there was no need 
for fear. He evidently thinks that he and I are 
the only two persons in the world worth living in 





it; and my aunt assures me that another interview 
like the first will bring him to my feet. 

I will sound his religious principles, and, if they 
are “all right,” I will accept him. How delightful 
it will be to be free from my aunt’s thraldom, with 
a husband to study my every wish, and to have 
wealth in abundance flowing into my coffers! What 
thousands I will bestow on the poor! As Mr. Carl- 
ton does not care about dress, I will have the more 
for charity ; and it will not be my fault if I am not 
hailed as an angel of mercy by the bedside of the 
afflicted and in the hovel of the destitute. 

September 8th. What a week this has been! Rid- 
ing out with Mr. Carlton in his splendid barouche, 
walking with him, and receiving such splendid bo- 
quets every morning! And it is all over now. I 
have rejected him, and have incurred thereby my 
aunt’s anger and the world’s disapproval. As my 
aunt had anticipated, he offered himself the next 
morning. I hardly knew how to act; but, amid 
blushes and stammerings, contrived to tell him that 
I esteemed him very much, but, until I knew more 
of his character, I could neither accept nor reject 
him. I was satisfied with the character he bore to 
the world; but I wanted to know more, to know his 
own self, before I pledged my faith. He was con- 
tent to wait a week, and only a week. So we have 
been together nearly all the time, my aunt and 
every one else believing us to be engaged, while I 
took small pains to undeceive them, I was so con- 
fident of the result of the week’s trial. All went on 
swimmingly until this morning. I was sitting in 
the conservatory, to which I now have free access, 
when I heard Mr. Carlton’s step on the stairs. 
“ Now,” thought I, “I will put an end to this uncer- 
tainty. I will question him about his religion, for 
without that I would not wed a prince.” It seems 
that I thought aloud, for Lewis came rushing in, 
asking “what prince had been wooing me, that I 
must needs talk of him to the flowers.” 

I told him. what had caused my exclamation, 
and then we had a long, earnest conversation, at 
the close of which I rose up very proudly, and said, 
almost sternly, “ No, Mr. Carlton; much as I admire 
your intellectual gifts, I will never wed you. No 
infidel may claim a place in my heart, although he 
shall ever have one in my prayers.” With this cold 
answer, I was about leaving him; but, on looking 
back for a moment, I saw him leaning against the 
window, his face buried in his hands. I could not 
resist the impulse, so, quietly approaching him, I 
laid my own little Bible on his knee, and whispered, 
“Keep this, my parting token; read it, pray over 
it, and be blessed to believe it!” As I sat at my 
window, a moment afterwards, I heard the door 
close, and saw him jump into his carriage with my 
precious little Bible under his arm. I know not 
whether I have done right to part with it, my mo- 
ther’s Bible, and marked, as it is throughout, with 
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her pencil; but I felt that if any volume could 
convince the sceptic, it would surely be that one, 
watered by a mother’s tears, and consecrated by a 
mother’s prayers. 

September 9th. I have had much to bear to-day. 
For the first time, I was allowed to receive morning 
visitors. As one lady rose to depart, she congratu- 
lated me on my approaching marriage with Mr. 
Carlton. I calmly informed her that her congratu- 
lations were needless, for that gentleman and my- 
self would henceforward meet as strangers. Casting 
a timid glance at my aunt, I saw, by the flashing of 
her eye and the frown on her brow, that she repressed 
her rage with difficulty at this unlooked-for an- 
nouncement; and scarcely had the door closed 
after her visitor, when the storm broke forth. She 
poured out a torrent of reproaches upon my devoted 
head, and furiously demanded the reason why I 
had rejected the most eligible man in the world, 
after receiving his attentions with so much appa- 
rent satisfaction. I gave it in a few words; and, 
while she was yet too astonished to reply, I ques- 
tioned her in my turn. I told her how inconsistent 
her present conduct was with that on the day of my 
arrival here, and desired to know why she was so 
anxious to be rid of me, when her alleged purpose, 
in giving me a home, was to secure for herself a 
housekeeper and nurse. Could it be that sho was 
jealous of the little admiration I excited—of the 
two or three wooers I had had? 

She deigned not to repiy, but ordered me to my 
room, to be kept a close prisoner there until her 
indignation has died away, or some new scheme re- 
quires my presence and assistance. 

September 23d. After two weeks’ sober reflection, 
greatly aided, doubtless, by the meagre fare which 
my aunt has assigned me, I have come to the con- 
clusion that I have never been in love. My blushes 
and flutterings, when in Mr. Carlton’s presence, I 
now attribute to their true cause, gratified vanity. 
I was young and inexperienced, unaccustomed to 
aught but censure and reproach, and Mr. Carlton’s 
praises had awakened in my bosom a sentiment of 
which I was ignorant until then, and which I con- 
strued into a warmer feeling. 

When will this tiresome captivity cease? Even 
my aunt’s bitter taunts would be a relief from this 
monotonous solitude. And yet I have my books, 
my pencil, all with which I amused myself so sue- 
cessfully in days of yore. Why are they not suffi- 
cient now? There is a craving, a restless yearning 
arisen in my breast. I know not its object; but I 
do know that things once pleasant are now distaste- 
ful tome. I look on moonlight with a cold shud- 
der; and the blue sky, the bright flowers, and the 
merry birds, all, all bring these words home to my 
heart: “We are so very happy, and you—what is 
life to you but a scene of suffering and sorrow, un- 
loved and unloving? You were far better beneath 
the sod.” 





September 24th. A message from my aunt. Some 
one of her grandee acquaintance has sent to solicit 
her charity for a poor woman dangerously ill of a 
fever in a small alley back of her house. Mrs. 
Beaumont is about leaving the city, and, in her 
note, she commits this poor creature to the “ chart- 
table care” of my aunt. That worthy, not being 
able to shirk the obligation, and, at the same time, 
not daring to risk her precious life to the infection, 
has commissioned me to be her almoner, and I must 
don bonnet and shawl, and set out immediately. 
Perhaps I shall be soon “ beneath the sod.” 

Evening. Ihave just returned from that wretched 
abode, and, do what I will, the picture of suffering 
is ever before me. The sufferer is evidently on the 
brink of the grave. Her large, dark eyes, with such 
an unearthly look, they haunt me still ; and the bril- 
liant color on her cheek, in fearful contrast with her 
pale, damp forehead. The room, too—I seem still 
to see the wretched pallet and rickety chair in the 
gorgeous damask and rosewood of my home. 

The sick woman was alone when I entered. She 
seemed startled at the sight of a stranger; but I 
hastened to assure her I was a friend. She smiled 
faintly at the gold which I placed in her hand, say- 
ing that, in a few days, she would be beyond the 
need of it. 

“But have you no relative, no friend to care for 
you ?” I hurriedly inquired. 

“T have one little daughter, a poor, misshapen 
thing, who is now out begging for bread. She will 
take care that your bounty is well applied. But 
who, when I am gone, will care for her ?” 

“ The Father of the fatherless,” said a deep, man- 
ly voice at my side. 

I started back; but the sufferer, her face lighted 
up by a bright smile, extended her hand to the new- 
comer, and said— 

“Oh, my minister, I knew you would not forget 
me! I thank you for reminding me, when I was 
about to repine, of my only comfort.” 

The young clergyman, for such was the unex- 
pected visitor, knelt by the side of the dying wo- 
man, while I retired into a corner of the apartment. 
I watched him attentively while he spoke words of 
comfort and hope to the weary soul. The blush 
which had at first suffused his fine features at find- 
ing himself in the presence of a strange young lady 
faded away as he proceeded with his solemn duty, 
and such an expression of peace and purity stole 
over his countenance, that I gazed on him with ad- 
miration mingled with awe. I had listened to such 
words before, but in an assemblage of the gay and 
fashionable, with smiling faces and waving plumes 
around me; but, in that small room, in the presence 
of that dying woman, they bore a different meaning. 
Never before had I seen human nature so helpless 
and suffering; never before did the rich promises of 
the Gospel fall with such weight on my ear. The 
sick woman looked so enraptured, so different from 
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the fretful, feverish invalid I had seen on my en- 
trance, that I almost envied the being who could 
work such a spell. Then I thought how delightful 
it must be to be his sister or his wife, aiding him in 
his labors of love, soothing his cares by my smiles, 
and accompanying him to the homes of the desolate. 
My thoughts roved far, far away from that mise- 
rable abode to a snug little cottage in a western 
land, in which I was the presiding spirit, the minis- 
ter’s bride. 

A slight noise at the door attracted my attention, 
and a child entered, whom I at once recognized as 
the poor woman’s daughter. She was very lame 
and much deformed, but her face was absolutely 
beautiful. She had her mother’s dark eyes and fine 
features, and her sunny curls, falling to her waist, 
half concealed the defect in her figure. 

I beckoned to her, and she came timidly over into 
the corner where I stood. In a few whispered 
words, I made known to her that I was a friend 
come to relieve their wants ; and, while she related 
to me her tale of woe, I was so busily scrutinizing 
her beautiful face, that I noticed not the prayer was 
ended, and, when I looked around, the clergyman 
was gone. After giving the child my direction, in 
ease she should need assistance before morning, and 
promising to send them a physician, and to see 
them again very soon, I quitted the forlorn dwell- 
ing. I must go there to-morrow, for I must see that 
clergyman again. All my former visions of gayety 
and grandeur have faded away, and, in their stead, 
is one which I hope will not be so, evanescent, in 
which a young minister is the principal personage, 
and I am the star of his home. 

September 30th. Nothing but disappointment is 
in store forme. The morning after my visit to the 
sick woman, I presented myself to my aunt, and re- 
quested her permission to take some little delicacy 
with me, which might gratify the invalid’s failing 
appetite. To my surprise, I received a peremptory 
“no,” and was requested never to go ncar the place 
again. The physician, whom I had dispatched on 
my return home, had reported the disease to be 
scarlet fever, and although I might choose to risk 
my own life, my prudent aunt was not so careless 
of hers, and, in her delicate health, I might easily 
communicate the infection to her. So, for several 
days past, she has maintained a constant watch over 
my movements. Yesterday morning, however, 
while she was engaged with some company in the 
parlor, I could not resist the temptation to steal out 
into the court, and inquire of the woman’s next 
neighbor how matters had been going on in my ab- 


sence. To my surprise, I learned that the woman 


had died three days before. 

“ And what became of the little girl ?” I asked. 

“ Oh, the minister took her to his own home.” 

I longed to ask where that home was, but dared 
not; so, thanking the woman for her information, I 
I shall probably never see either of 


burried home. 
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them again; and, now that I know the whole, I 
have become resigned to be watched and spied over. 
So that I have been so good to-day, that my aunt 
has promised to take me to a lecture this evening, 
where a most fashionable circle will be assembled to 
do honor to the great M . 

October 1st. The hall was crowded when we ar- 
rived last evening; but, by dislodging two gentle- 
men of our acquaintance, we procured seats near 
the stage. If I were a man, I should not altogether 
like to subject myself to so much inconvenience. 
If ladies will go late, they should pay the penalty. 
However, these two gallants gave up, as a matter 
of course, though I did think my aunt’s nonchalant 
bow, in return for the courtesy, was rather ungrate- 
ful; so I tried to put a little warmth in my thanks. 
Such a buzzing and chattering as there was around 
us; but, when the lecturer entered the room, every 
voice was hushed, and every eye was bent on him 
in eager anticipation. And we were not disap- 
pointed. His voice at first was low and harsh ; but, 
warming as he proceeded, he poured forth such a 
torrent of eloquence, in such clear, ringing tones, 
that the audience hung breathlessly upon his words. 
What a mighty gift is eloquence! There was that 
vast audience, the silver-haired patriarch, the youth 
with his bright, frank face, the blushing maiden of 
sixteen, and the strong man in his prime, all bowing 
their hearts to that one man’s magic sway, and 
smiling or weeping at his bidding. Nay, more; they 
seemed to catch his inspiration, for every face re- 
flected the earnestness, the intense rapture, or sor- 
row which glowed in the magician’s countenance. 
And that magician, too, how changed from the pale, 
almost ugly man who so awkwardly entered the 
room! His brow lit up, and his eyes shot forth 
such lightning glances that he seemed, as he stood 
there, invested with almost superhuman beauty. 

My eyes were riveted upon his face, and, long 
after the lecture was ended, I sat like one entranced, 
with those last words still echoing in my heart. In 
my heart,did I say? I have no heart; I have laid 
it at M ’s feet. 

I was roused from my reverie by an antiquated 
beau complimenting me upon the brilliancy of my 
eyes and my rich color. Whata fall it was to earth, 
after soaring on the wing of genius far, far above 
the clouds ! 

I looked around for my aunt. She had left my 
side, and was now in the midst of a circle of ladies 
who, surrounding the lecturer, were congratulating 
him, and proffering their hospitalities. When my 
aunt returned, the glow of gratified pride on her 
features made her look absolutely handsome, ana [ 
forgot her harshness and tyranny, while she told 
me she had secured M——’s company to dinner 
the next day. 

“ And now, Cousin Katy,” said she, as we drove 
rapidly homeward, “let us make out a list of invita- 
tions. I want only the élite, the very cream of the 
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aristocracy. M is an old bachelor, I hear; so 
I have set my heart on captivating him. So you 
must dress and behave, as you really are, a child; 
for I warn you, you will find me # merciless rival.” 

It was too dark for her to see the blush which, at 
those cool words, rudely dashing my airy fabrics to 
the ground, sprang to my brow; but those words 
revealed to me the state of my own heart. Had I 
not been dreaming again? Yes; in imagination, I 
had seen myself M ’s chosen one; I had heard 
that voice, which, a few moments before, had 
swayed the hearts of hundreds, pleading, in low, 
earnest tones, for a single smile from me. To me 
were all these burning thoughts and brilliant fancies 
confided, ere my poet husband penned them down ; 
and to me alone he turned for that applause which 
thousands gave unbidden. 

But I must away. The clock is on the stroke of 
three, and my aunt’s bell has just rung for Cousin 
Katy to assist in her toilet. The child is arrayed in 
simple white, with no ornaments save a white rose- 
bud in her bosom, while her aunt is radiant in vel- 
vet and jewels. We shall see which of the “rival 
queens” will win the poet's heart. 

October 2d. The party is over; and, if I have 
been désabusé, which one of my merry schoolmates 
translated as “ dreadfully abused,” I have at least 
had a hearty laugh for the first time this many a 
long day. 

The guests arrived early, and one of the first was 
M As his name was announced, my aunt’s 
face brightened, and she smiled her sweetest. I, 
too, peeped out from my corner, trying too look very 
interesting. But M came not alone. A beau- 
tiful lady hung on his arm, whom he begged leave 
to present to my astonished aunt as Mrs. M ! 

I gave one glance at my aunt, secretly pitying 
her; but her crestfallen look so amused me that I 
could not restrain my mirth. Such a disappoint- 
ment! she could hardly conceal it, and Mrs. M 
was greeted less cordially than her single husband 
would have been. 

That evening I was the gayest of the gay. I was 
not disappointed, the whole affair was so ludicrous. 
Yet what could have been the feeling I had towards 
M ? 

October 5th. A few days’ reflection have con- 
vinced me it was admiration—intense admiration. 
I had never seen one so worthy of it before ; indeed, 
I had never before admired any one. This new 
feeling, verging almost on that adoration to which 
love alone has just claim, I mistook for love. But 
oh, it was so funny ! 

October 8th. I have had quite an exciting time 
to-day. As my aunt and I were taking our usual 
prosy ride in the country, the horses took it into 
their heads torun away. The coachman was thrown 
from his seat, and the furious creatures rushed mad- 
ay on. My aunt screamed; but I sat silent, ex- 
pecting every moment to be dashed to pieces. The 
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road we were going was a very lonely one, scarcely 
a house to be seen, and I thought we were beyond 
the reach of human aid. The horses flew along un- 
til they came to an abrupt turn in the road, which 
upset the earriage. I was thrown out on one side, 
and my aunt on the other. Fortunately, I fell into 
a mud-puddle, which probably saved my life; but 
my aunt was dashed out on a stone heap, and lay 
insensible. For two hours I sat by her side, vainly 
endeavoring to restore her to consciousness. What 
was to be done? The sun was setting; there was 
not a house in sight; in a short time, I would be 
alone, and in darkness. At this moment, I heard 
the trotting of a horse. I feared it was one of our 
own maddened beasts returning; but, in a short 
time, I saw a gentleman approaching. At the sight 
of the broken carriage, and the two lonely women, 
he reined in his horse and sprang from the saddle. 
A few words sufficed for an explanation, and he im- 
mediately remounted and returned for assistance. 

The sun had now set, and the shades of evening 
were closing round me. There was nothing to be 
heard but the monotonous chirping of the crickets, 
always a mournful sound to me, but rendered dou- 
bly so by my present forlorn situation. I stole 
around once more to the stone heap, and looked 
long and earnestly at my insensible aunt. It was 
the first time I had ever scrutinized her features, 
and I now saw the traces of what in youth must 
have been surpassing beauty. Those finely-formed 
features were now sharpened by age, the proud, dark 
eye was sunken, and the mouth wore an expression 
of such suffering, that I would fain have turned 
away. Anew thought darted across my mind. My 
aunt must have had some great trial, some acute 
suffering, to have made her so utterly heartless and 
selfish. And I, instead of endeavoring to cheer and 
comfort her, had embittered and pained her by my 
taunts and my disobedience. Inwardly, I vowed 
never again to thwart her, should her life be spared ; 
for, had she not given me a home when I was home- 
less? had she not endeavored to procure me a hus- 
band when I was friendless ? 

My cogitations were interrupted by the return of 
the gentleman. He had procured a small carriage, 
in which we gently laid the unconscious woman, 
and then drove with all speed towards home. When 
we arrived there, after my aunt had been carried to 
her room, and a physician sent for, the gentleman 
was stealing away; but I delayed him a moment. 

“ May we not know to whom we are so much in- 
debted ?” I asked, in a pleasing tone. 

The gentleman shook his head, but promised to 
call on the morrow. As he was descending the 
steps, he met the physician, and exchanged a bow 
of recognition with him. 

“Oh, Dr. B——, who is he?” I exclaimed, seiz- 
ing his arm. 

“The Earl of D——,” was the calm reply, as he 
proceeded to his patient’s room. 
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Was this indeed the Earl of D——, of whom I 
had seen so many on dits in the newspapers? They 
had been ringing with his name for some weeks 
past. He was young, noble, and immensely wealtay, 
and, wearied with the artificial beauties of London, 
had come to America, avowedly, to seek a wife 
among the Yankee girls. A new subject for a 
“chateau en Espagne.” Perhaps the romantic situa- 
tion in which he found me made some impression 
on his heart; for these men love to be protectors. 
They have a kind of pride in their superior strength, 
and they are thankful to the women for giving them 
opportunity to exercise it. They see a young lady 
in danger, their pity impels them to rush to her 
rescue, and we all know what pity is akin to. Then 
the grateful young lady, rescued from a fall from 
her horse, falls right away in love, and there is no 
rescue, no help for her then. 

To be sure, my appearance was not very fascinat- 
ing ; for my face and hands were daubed with mud, 
my bonnet crushed by my fall, and my dress soiled 
and draggled by the dew. I heaved a deep sigh as 
I turned from the mirror, for I feared that my 
frightful appearance would counterbalance the 
sweets of protection in the earl’s mind. Oh, if I 
should captivate him! How I should love to be 
with him in the halls of his ancestors, myself the 
“ lady chatelaine,” doing the honors of his splendid 
castle to a crowd of titled guests! Then I imagined 
myself in the midst of his peasantry, gliding like an 
angel of mercy into their dwellings, sharing alike 
their joys and sorrows, and loved and praised by all. 
Then the scene changed. I was in the stately 
drawing-room of Victoria. The noble and the beau- 
tiful were around me; yet all eyes were fixed on the 
little American lassie, the wife of one of England’s 
proudest peers. Jewels were in my hair, gems 
flashed upon my bosom, and I was the centre of an 
admiring circle, while I told, in a low, clear voice, 
of my own free home. 

That tiresome bell again! Have I so soon for- 
gotten my vow? Here have I been dreaming away, 
when my aunt may be struggling for life or death. 

October 9th. The earl called, as he had promised, 
but merely to inquire after my aunt. He did not 
ask for me; but I learn from Dr. B that he is 
on the eve of departure for England. The chateau 
has fallen once more. The doctor is fearful that 
my aunt has sustained some internal injury. 

October 15th. I was admitted into my aunt’s 
room to-day, for the first time since her illness. 
Disease has made fearful ravages on her counte- 
nance. She is so very thin, and has such a haggard 





look, that I was forced to turn away to hide my 
tears. The doctor is anxious for my aunt to go 
into the country. Now that she is a little better, 
her gay friends have begun calling again, and he 
dreads the excitement. So we are to prepare im- 
mediately for a visit to an old widow lady, a friend 
of my aunt’s, who resides about ten miles from the 
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city. Her grandson and granddaughter are the 
only members of her household, so that we shall be 
very retired.. To me, this is the very pleasantest 
time to visit the country, although my aunt says it 
gives her the horrors. I shall have plenty of time 
for dreaming now ; but no foundation, I fear, for 
my castles. 

October 22d. We arrived at Woodside this morn- 
It is a very old house, built before the Revo- 
lution. In spite of its antiquity, I think it deplor- 
ably ugly ; for, besides being built of brick, always 
an eyesore in the country, it has seven ugly poplars 
before the door. The people I like very much: 
the grandmother, although older than my aunt, is 
still healthy, and even blooming, attributable, I pre- 
sume, to early hours, simple fare, and an active life. 
The granddaughter is on a visit to New York; but 
the grandson is at home, and was standing at the 
door to greet us. 

Harry Churchill, for such is his name, is a model 
of manly beauty. He is very tall, but so finely pro- 
portioned that you would not notice his height, un- 
less you compared him with a medium-sized man. 
His out of-door exercises have bronzed his cheek 
and hardened his hands; but his welcome was as 
courteous as though he had lived all his life in the 
polished society of the city, instead of among pigs 
and chickens. He is so lively and witty, too. I 
was somewhat embarrassed at being obliged to in- 
troduce myself, for my aunt had fallen into a doze 
during the latter part of our ride; but old Mrs. 
Churchill's kind manner made me completely at 
home, and, in a few minutes, Harry and I were 
chatting like old friends. After we had discussed 
some fine gingerbread and currant wine, for the 
making of which the old lady is famous, my aunt 
expressed a wish to retire to her room before tea, 
and we were ushered there accordingly. 

When the door had closed after our departing 
hostess, my aunt cast a disdainful glance around the 
room, and, heaving a deep sigh, threw herself upon 
the bed. I, too, took a survey of the room; but [ 
saw no cause for sighing, as the furniture, though 
old fashioned, was as bright as hands could make it, 
and, though the gorgeous curtains which clothed our 
windows at home were wanting here, the white rose 
and woodbine made a far prettier canopy. 

When the tea bell rang, my aunt refused to rise, 
and bade me go down alone. A most bountiful table 
was spread, and, after dispatching some of the good 
things, Mrs. Churchill insisted upon my taking a 
walk with Harry, as she and my aunt wanted to talk 
about old times. I joyfully consented, and, donning 
my little white sunbonnet, I took Harry’s offered 
arm. How far we walked I know not. I only know 
that we sat for an hour upon an old bridge in the 
moonlight, singing the wildest snatches of songs 
imaginable; and then Harry must needs volunteer 
an expedition into the woods for some bright-colored 
autumn leaves for a wreath, and of course I would 
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not be left alone. Then I had to wait until the 
young gentleman had woven the wreath, and then— 
just as he was placing it upon my head—the mellow 
notes of—not a French, but a dinner horn, came 
floating on the air. I sprang from the old log which 
had served us for a sofa, and we returned home a 
leetle faster than we came. On our return we found 
my aunt and Mrs. Churchill awaiting us at the door, 
the latter brandishing the great horn which had 
startled us so. 

“ Now, not a word, ladies,” said Harry, anticipating 
their reproofs, “not a word about the dew or the 
hour; I dare say, when you were girls together, you 
often stayed out at the old bridge later than this, 
with your lovers.” 

This speech displeased me for a moment; in the 
first place, I thought it was rather disrespectful to 
my aunt, an entire stranger to him, and then—and 
then—I somehow felt that there was a sly insinua- 
tion that he was my lover. However, I soon forgot 
it, so surprised was I at my aunt’s manner. At 
Harry’s speech she started, gave a quick look at 
Mrs. Churchill, and a blush suffused her usually pal- 
lid features. What could it mean? Ill ask Mrs. 
Churchill to-morrow. She and my aunt were friends 
in youth, and they often spent months together at 
this house in their girlhood. 

After all, a farmer is, I am inclined to think, the 
noblest of men: they have hearts, an article in which 
I think our ball-room beaux are sadly deficient. 
Living so much in the open air, their bodies are 
healthy, their brains clear. And I—though not cut 
out exactly for a farmer’s wife—I was surely “born 
to love pigs and chickens.” 

I have just been taking a last look at the moon 
before retiring, and I saw in imagination a youthful 
pair walking upon the lawn. There, they are seated 
upon the fence. The maiden appears to be studying 
the conformation of the grasses, so earnestly she 
gazes on the velvet turf at her feet: and the youth 
is a student too; but the science of blushology en- 
gages his attention. That is a dangerous fence, it 
appears, for the youth’s arm now encircles the maid- 
en’s waist—it must be to keep her from falling. 
There must be some wise plan on foot, for they are 
“ putting their heads together.” Hark! What was 
that? A—— 

It is rather singular, but the maiden looks very 
much like Miss Katy Elliot, and the youth’s face 
and figare are Harry Churchill’s own! 

October 23d. I had a nice talk with Mrs. Churchill 
to-day. I inveigled her into a good humor, by ask- 
ing permission to manufacture a huge gingerbread 
under her superintendence, and then, when her 
hands were in the dough and there was no escape, I 
began the conversation rather abruptly :— 

“Mrs. Churchill, my aunt must have been very 
beautiful when young; why did she never marry? 
Had she ever a lover?” 
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“She never had but one, my dear, and that was 
thirty years ago.” 

“Oh! do tell me all about it. 
romantic story.” 

“Your aunt and I were cousins and bosom friends. 
Your aunt had an only brother—your grandfather, 
my dear—and a prouder youth I never saw before, 
nor since. Some trifle—the color of a curtain, I 
believe—occasioned such a difference between his 
father and himself, that your grandfather left the 
mansion of his ancestors, vowing never to return 
there again. Your great-grandfather was equally 
exasperated, and disinherited him upon the spot. 
After her brother’s departure, your aunt was so very 
lonely that I invited her to spend a few weeks with 
me. I was a bride, then, Katy, and so very happy 
myself that I could not bear to see a cloud on my 
cousin’s brow; so my husband and myself tried every 
means in our power to obliterate from your aunt’s 
mind the sad memories that rankled there. For a 
time we were unsuccessful; but one day I noticed 
that my cousin delayed longer than usual her return 
from her walk. Upon going to the door to seek her, 
i saw her sitting upon the old bridge, where you too 
sat last evening; but she was not alone. A young 
man, whom I soon recognized as the village school- 
master, was at her side, and, after an animated con- 
versation, I saw him press her hand to his lips, and, 
bounding over the fence, was soon out of sight. 
When she returned home, I chid her gently for her 
delay, but, seeing her blush deeply, I was consider- 
ate enough to postpone my inquiries until I could 
question her alone. 

“That evening I stole into her room. She was 
sitting in the moonlight pressing a miniature to her 
lips. She gave a start at my entrance and tried to 
look unconcerned, but I soon obtained her confidence 
and her secret. The schoolmaster had wooed and 
won her, but she dreaded her father’s displeasure. 
He was so very aristocratic, so very proud, that he 
would laugh her to scorn dared she reveal her love. 
‘But try him, only try him, Alice,’ I urged ; ‘he will 
not refuse the prayer of his only daughter.’ 

“Oh! he will: you don’t know my father. His 
proud eye will flash, and his thin lip curl. I dare 
not—I cannot. I would rather brave a lion than my 
angry father.’ 

“Then let me try, Alice. I will plead for you. 
Dry your tears, dearest, and this evening, when you 
see a white handkerchief waving from the carriage 
window, know that my mission has been successful.’ 

“T was soon on my road to town. As I entered 
the gloomy mansion, the abode of the Elliots, father 
and son, for nearly a century, a feeling of awe stole 
over me. Passing through several deserted apart- 
ments, I entered the library. There sat the old man, 
busied in his usual morning occupation of reading a 
journal kept by his son from his tenth to his twen- 
tieth year. He had perused it over and over again, 
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and still took a mournful pleasure in conning over 
all that now remained to him of his darling son. 
At my entrance he laid the volume aside, and, cour- 
teously greeting me, bade me be seated. I briefly 
stated the object of my visit. The old man drew 
himself proudly up, and said, in a voice in which 
pride and sorrow struggled for the mastery, ‘Bid 
Alice remember her brother’s fate. No pauper shall 
wed an Elliot.” In vain I told him of the noble 
character of his daughter’s lover; how strong and 
deep was his affection ; and how intensely it was re- 
turned. All was vain. 

“ *T will allow Alice three days for reflection. If, 
at the expiration of that time, she chooses to return, 
I will receive her with open arms; but if she prefers 
poverty and a father’s curse to wealth and his bless- 
ing, my doors shall be forever closed upon her.’ 

“Slowly and sadly I took my road homewards, for 
I knew Alice’s proud disposition, and how she va- 
lued wealth and its distinctions. I dared not unfurl 
the white handkerchief, although I saw Alice at the 
window, eagerly watching my approach. I saw her 
turn away with a look of disappointment, and in 
another moment she stood at the hall door, bathed 
in tears. As gently as possible, I unfolded to her 
her father’s irrevocable decision, and I saw she trem- 
bled violently. She retired to her own room, beg- 
ging not to be disturbed until the next day. 

“The next morning, as I threw up my window at 
early sunrise, I saw, sitting on the old bridge, my 
cousin and her lover. Her face was hid upen his 
shoulder, and he appeared to be vehemently urging 
his suit. What arguments he used I know not; but 
Alice returned, her face radiant with happiness, and 
smilingly begged me to send a messenger to town 
for her books and jewels, as now she was to be one 
of us. A servant was dispatched immediately. 

“That morning the young schoolmaster i 
upon our going to view the arrangements he had 
made for his expected bride. He had engaged two 
small rooms at a tavern in the village, and furnished 
them to the utmost extent of his means. 

“Alice shuddered as we passed up the narrow 
stair; and, when we entered the cramped apartment 
which was to serve them for parlor, she cast an im- 
ploring glance at me which spoke volumes. It told 
of pride, of disappointment, of wavering. 

“ «Tt is not very grand, dear Ally,’ I replied cheer- 
fully; ‘but William has done wonders. Here are 
your favorite flowers, the heliotrope and geranium, 
in the window; and these white muslin curtains look 
so cheerful! There is a cute little corner for your 
harp, and your workstand will look nicely here. 
What a charming rocking-chair! How thoughtful 
and kind of him to do everything so silently and so 
nicely !’ 

“*¢But a tavern, coz—how could I ever receive 
my fashionable friends in a tavern? To be sure,’ 
added she, with a sigh, ‘they will none of them re- 
member me now.’ 
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“And would you grieve for such friends?’ 

“*Not grieve for them, but miss them,’ was her 
quick reply. 

“ About dinner-time, the servant returned with her 
books and jewels. Alice sighed as she drew the 
glittering gems from their velvet bed, saying, as she 
did so, ‘there ’s nobody to see them, now.’ 

“Thanking her for her compliments, I left the 
room to attend to some housekold affairs. In an 
hour I returned, but started back with surprise as I 
crossed the threshold. I had never before seen 
Alice so surpassingly beautiful. She had arrayed 
herself in a black velvet robe, which displayed the 
faultless contour of her neck and arm, Her dark 
hair was confined by a diamond circlet, and the same 
bright jewels sparkled on her bosom. There was a 
deep flush on her cheek, and a wild light in her eye, 
as she turned from the mirror. 

“*Look at me, coz: think you not I will grace the 
Cross Keys Tavern? No, cousin, no; my decision 
is taken: I return home this evening. Much as I 
love William, I cannot live without wealth. I have 
ever been nurtured in luxury; and imagine, coz, 
these white arms scrubbing that wretched little room, 
or washing my husband’s linen. I will go, and you 
will spare William the agony of a parting by telling 
him I have returned to my father.’ 

“A deep breath was drawn at my side, as if some 
one’s life was departing in agony. It was Alice’s 
lover! Such a scene as ensued! At first entreaties 
and prayers; then reproaches and bitter words. Yes, 
there were words spoken that blanched my lip and 
paled my cheek, while those two proud spirits stood 
calm and cold beside me! In that very room in 
which your aunt is now sleeping, the lovers parted, 
never to meet again. Alice has been dragging out 
her weary life in gayety and splendor, while William 
died in a southern land, of a broken heart.” 

Here the fumes of the scorching cake reached us, 
and Mrs. Churchill abruptly bade me go to my aunt’s 
room, to see if she wanted anything. 

October 25th. We attended the little church in the 
valley to-day. Harry drove us in the little carriage, 
and I was rather surprised to hear Mrs. Churchill 
whisper to my aunt, “See what a spell your Katy 
has wrough! already! Harry never would accompany 
me to church: he says the preacher is prosy, and 
always puts him to sleep.” 

“Very well, Mr. Harry, you shall attend this time,” 
thought I to myself. So when the sermon began, I 
resisted all his attempts to make me laugh, turned 
a deaf ear to his chatterings, and pretended not to 
notice his funny faces. I did not think he liked it 
altogether; but if there is anything despicable in my 
eyes, it is to see a man behaving silly in church. If 
they do not respect its solemnity themselves, they 
may stay away, for no noble-hearted, dignified girl 
will deign to bestow a smile on one who behaves like 
euch a baby. 

Harry was all smiles and good-humor this after. 
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noon. Some country lads and lasses paid us a visit, 
and by mutual consent we adjourned to the swing. 
Here it became so evident that he would swing no 
one but me, that I had to submit to no little teasing; 
but Harry has so much tact in returning the compli- 
ment, that my blushes passed unnoticed. How de- 
lightful it is to have a witty companion! I laugh so 
much all day that my face is in a perpetual grin. 
If the offer were to come now, I should certainly not 
my no. 

October 27th. How I wish people could be quiet, 
sometimes! I was reading such a pathetic story 
to-day, and Harry came with one of his everlasting 
puns. I had to laugh, though I was very angry, 
because I was just preparing to cry. That fellow 
is ridiculous, sometimes. He has very pretty teeth, 
however. 

October 30th. Iam beginning to tire of Harry’s 
perpetual puns. As somebody says, “he seizes your 
honest words, and turns them into traitors before 
your eyes.” Honest words, sad words, kind words, 
or hard words, it makes no difference to him. And 
then he is continually scraping up all kind of queer 
sayings and funny anecdotes, with which he favors 
me during our evening walks. He has not much 
depth, that same Harry; all is froth, and, to use a 
preserving simile, “scum.” I wish our month’s so- 
journ were ended. 

November 3d. I have kept my room to-day, plead- 
ing sickness. And truly I am sick, but it is of Har- 
ry. I hate the sound of his voice, and the perpetual 
glitter of those ivories. I hear his “ha! ha! ha!” 
even now. My illness does not cause him much 
uneasiness. How I dread that offer! I know it is 
coming, and that speedily, for my aunt and Mrs. 
Churchill are continually talking about it. 

November 4th. I was very rude to-day, but I could 
not help it. Harry came to the door this morning, 
and begged to be admitted; “it was so pitch dark 
down stairs without me,” he said. 

My aunt opened the door and disappeared. Harry 
came bounding in, and, throwing himself on the 
floor at my feet, began talking away in his usual 
style as fast as his tongue could run. After rattling 
away for some time, he suddenly stopped, blushed, 
and was silent for some moments. Then, seeing him 
twist his mouth all possible ways, as if he tried to 
say something serious, but didn’t know how, and just 
as he pronounced the word “Ka—Katy,” I sprang 
from the sofa and ran out of the room. I flew down 
the garden-walk, and over the fence, and never rested 
until I threw myself into the swing. Nor did I leave 
it until I saw Harry go out of the house and take 
the road to the village. I dread meeting Harry 
again. Luckily, the two old ladies know nothing of 
my flight, or I should not escape so easily. 

November 5th. I breakfasted in my room this 
morning, but knowing I should not be safe from 
Harry there, I took an early opportunity to run off 
into the orchard. “He will not seek me here,” 
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thought I; but I was mistaken, for I soon saw him 
coming desperately in that direction. “If I can 
but get up a tree, I can hide.” So I scrambled up, 
with great difficulty, into a huge apple-tree; but lo! 
Harry had seen me, and was making directly towards 
me. I thought I must get down; I never could be 
caught up the tree; so down I came; but my foot 
slipping, horrible to relate, I fell right into Harry’s 
arms! 

“Now I have you!” he exclaimed, and burst into 
a roguish laugh. 

Then, without further hesitation, he poured forth 
such declarations of love and everlasting fidelity, 
that I was almost stunned. 

As soon as I could speak, for, with the fright, the 
fall, and the declaration, I was wellnigh dumb-foun- 
dered, I disengaged myself from his grasp, and 
uttering a calm “ No, sir!” made the best of my way 
homewards. 

When I reached my room, there was my aunt 
extended on the floor, with an open letter beside her. 
Involuntarily I glanced my eye over it, and what 
was my horror to find that she was now penniless! 
A fire had destroyed all of her property in the city, 
which was uninsured, end a scamp of an agent had 
run off with the money she had in bank. 

A physician was summoned, as my aunt still lay 
insensible, and he pronounced it an attack of para- 
lysis. The undue excitement caused by the letter, 
acting upon an already enfeebled frame, has pros- 
trated her thus. She has somewhat recovered from 
her stupor, but her speech is entirely gone. I am 
almost distracted. A helpless invalid and poverty ; 
and I must be hands and head both, in this un- 
looked-for catastrophe. A knock at the door. It is 
a note from Harry. He begs pardon for intruding 
at such a moment, but cannot help writing to. assure 
me that the events of the morning have but increased 
his desire of cherishing and protecting me. He was 
rude and abrupt this morning, and perchance I 
deemed it presumption in him to aspire to the heir- 
ess’s hand; but now he longs to offer me a home and 
a husband, when my only protector seems about to 
be taken away. 

He is a noble fellow; this note has shown me how 
disinterested is his love; but still I cannot return it: 
I do not love him as I once dreamed. I never can 
wed one of his character, for there is little sympathy 
between us. 

Yovember 6th. My plans are formed; I leave for 
the city to-morrow. Mrs. Churchill has offered my 
aunt a home until I can remove her to town. The 
good old lady grieves very much; she whispered to 
me, “I had hoped, my dear, this house would be 
your home always; but Harry tells me it may not 
be.” 

Harry’s spirits seem quite subdued. I had along 
talk with him this morning, and he is now satisfied 
that my decision is irrevocable. He drives me to 
the city to-morrow. 
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November 7th. I have been busy to-day, very. 
It was early morning when we entered the town, 
and we drove immediately to the residence of Mr. 
Marshall, an old friend of my aunt’s. By his advice, 
I dismissed all my aunt’s servants, excepting old 
Biddy, a faithful Irish woman, whom I retain to 
nurse my aunt. I have also arranged the furniture 
and plate for the great sale which takes place day 
after to-morrow. I intend taking a couple of rooms, 
in a quiet street, and as I have quite a talent for 
music, I hope to maintain myself and aunt by giving 
lessons. Mrs. Marshall has promised me a number 
of pupils; and, as I have an income of one hundred 
dollars, I think we shall do very well. 

November 10th. I have succeeded in procuring 
two very pleasant rooms in B—— Street. I have 
fitted up the room fronting the street as a sort of 
parlor. My huge piano looks rather out of place in 
such a small apartment; but, as old Biddy quaintly 
observes, “ it wull take the less fire to warm it.” The 
adjoining room is for my aunt. I did not forget 
the stuffed cat, which, I believe, was a pet kitten of 
her lover’s, in days of yore. I have retained but 
little of her gorgeous furniture, but I could not 
resist appropriating one luxurious chair, which well 
deserves the name of “ Sleepy Hollow.” To-morrow 
I bring my aunt home, and the next day I begin 
with my pupils, of whom I already have nine. How 
I hope I may succeed ! 

November 17th. I have now been a week in this 
novel situation. I do not find it irksome as yet, but 
am often reminded of the proverb “a new broom 
sweeps clean.” My aunt’s disposition has greatly 
changed since this last attack. Not that she has 
become any kinder or more loving, but the “haughty 
Miss Elliot” is now merged in the peevish, childish 
invalid. She still finds fault with me, still murmurs 
at everything I do to assist her; but her mind is so 
evidently gone that her reproofs do not trouble me 
now. A spirit of contradiction seems to have taken 
possession of her; when the weather is mild, she 
insists upon a fire, and when to-day it is so cold 
that I have worn a shawl in the house, the windows 
must be all flung open. Her only pleasure appears 
to be in listening to the music, of which she is very 
fond; and the door between the rooms must always 
be open. 

November 20th. I am wearied almost to death. 
My head aches so I could scarcely see the notes, 
and my aunt grows every day more fretful and 
discontented. She has taken to screaming lately, 
and really sometimes I am afraid she will alarm 
the neighbors. She cries all day long, wishes she 
were dead, and accuses me of poisoning her. She 








says old Biddy tries to strangle her every night 
with the nightcap. It were far better to die than 
to drag out existence thus. 

My pupils, too, are not so obedient and amiable 
as they at first appeared. How soon children learn 
to ape their elders! 


My pupils evidently hear at 
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home, that I am a degraded creature, fit only to 
minister to the pleasure of those who formerly 
flattered and caressed me so. Their mothers appear 
to have forgotten that “Miss Elliot,” the pale 
music teacher, was once on a par with them in gen- 
tility, and far beyond them in wealth. I hear no 
more of “my dear creature,” or “my charming 
Katy,” now. 

November 25th. I received an offer to-day, which 
surprised me not a little. Old Mr. Marshall, who 
visits us frequently, and has seen innumerable dis- 
plays of my aunt’s childishness and troublesome 
whims, is exceedingly desirous to remove her to an 
asylum, about three miles from the city. It is 
expressly for “reduced gentlewomen” in her situa- 
tion ; they are faithfully nursed and cared for, and 
it is as unlike a hospital or almshouse as possible. 
Mr. Marshall says I have too much on my shoulders ; 
that I cannot stand it; but he has no patience with 
my aunt, and takes a prejudiced view of the case. 
But I have steadfastly refused the proposition. I am 
beginning to exercise, I trust, a little of that charity 
which “ suffereth long and is kind,” and I cannot 
desert my aunt in her hour of adversity. She is so 
utterly dependent upon me for the most trifling 
assistance, that I cannot turn her over to a stranger. 
It was a strong temptation, however, for my aunt’s 
worrying ways have almost worn me out. Indolence 
whispered that my aunt knew not, nor cared whence 
food and warmth came, if they were but supplied, 
and at the asylum she would have attentive nurses, 
more skilful than rough old Biddy; that she would 
not miss me much, as she hated me so; that I 
would have so much more leisure if she were away 
—I could rest from my constant labors, and the head- 
ache would probably vanish. That last was a pow- 
erful argument, for this dull, heavy pain in my 
brow seems to crush out all vivacity, and even all 
thought. I stood firm, though, and Mr. Marshall 
left the house no little displeased that I, a weak 
youngster, should resist the pleadings and arguments 
of an “old graybeard,” for so he styles himself. 

December 1st. I had just thrown myself on the 
bed, at my aunt’s side, this afternoon, and had closed 
my eyes for a few minutes’ nap, when old Biddy 
opened the door, and informed me a gentleman 
wanted to see me in the parlor. A gentleman! 
Instantly visions of Lewis Carlton, returned, repent- 
ant, to claim my hand, thronged my mind as I 
hastily smoothed my hair and arranged my collar. 
But when I entered the parlor, the young clergy- 
man rose to meet me. The little deformed girl was 
at his side. He begged pardon for the intrusion, 
and explained in a few words the occasion of his 
visit. He was going as a missionary to India, he 
said, and knowing no one to intrust little Ellen to 
during his absence, had taken the liberty of sgeking 
me, to beg me to be a mother to her. He had heard 
of our altered circumstances, and if it would not be 
convenient for me to take her, he could perhaps find 
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a place for her as aservant. “ Only,” he continued, 
in a low tone, “she is so refined and intelligent, I 
should dread to see her in that capacity, and I think 
you would be rewarded for your care in her dutiful 
affection, and happy, joyous spirit.” 

I paused a moment to consult Mr. Judgment, a 
very potent adviser of late. It would be trouble, 
certainly ; and my means were not so very ample 
just now; but—the child’s looks pleased me—I 
wanted to do a kind action, and oblige the young 
clergyman—so I consented. 

Then—for he seemed kind and gentle—I opened 
my heart to him. I told him how wearied I was of 
earth ; how I longed and yet dreaded to die; how 
the chalice of disappointment was ever at my lips, 
and how bitter was the draught. I told him of Wal- 
ter’s warning, and how it had been forgotten in the 
excitement and splendor around me. I told him of 
the yearnings after something higher and nobler, 
that filled my breast. That there was a void in my 
heart which earthly love could not fill—and would 
he tell me of heavenly love ? 

The young clergyman paused for a moment; 
then, taking my hand and looking full in my face 
with his dark earnest eyes, he told me of a heavenly 
love. He bade me look beyond this scene of sorrow 
to a brighter world, where the “wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest.” He urged me 
to live in the shadow of the cross; to fix my eye 
upon a crucified Redeemer, and to press onwards 
and upwards, He bade me remember this world was 
but the trial-scene which would decide my weal or 
woe for an eternity. I have talents—let me im- 
prove them; influence—let me exert it. I was yet 
in the morning of life, and what an incalculable 
amount of good might I accomplish during my three- 
score years and ten! 

Taking a small Bible from his pocket, he marked 
a verse with his pencil, and laid it in my lap. 
Then, invoking a blessing upon me and the little 
orphan, he wrung my hand warmly, and left the 
room. I opened the volume, and read through my 
tears: “Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Fa- 
ther which is in Heaven.” 

June 3let, 184-. It is one year to-day since I 
made the first entry in my journal. But how 
changed from the vain, giddy girl, who then penned 
down her fond anticipations of earth! I blush in 
reading over the records of my thoughts, to see the 
air-castles I built; the dreams I had—and of 
naught beyond this world. I was dreaming, in- 
deed. 

But I am wide awake now, and awake, I trust, 
to a deeper sense of life’s realities, of its mysteries. 
Now I try to live for others; and my happiness 
flows from within. I can be cheerful, nay, even gay, 
in my humble home, although no “ dark-eyed youth” 
is at my side, and no poet-lover bends over me. 
Neither do I hasten to “ shuffle off this mortal coil,” 
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for, though I long earnestly and ardently for the 
spirit-land, I am so very busy and so very happy, 
in my narrow sphere, that I have no time and no 
mind to repine. Once I longed to be “ beneath the 
sod,” and thought earth was so dark and dreary ; 
but now all nature smiles on me. The skies and 
the flowers tell of peace and purity, and the birds 
sing of happiness; and my being seems to harmo- 
nize with the birds and the flowers. 

I have not been without trials, for my aunt was 
very ill last winter, and my scanty means well nigh 
failed; but now the dark cloud is removed, and 
Ellen and I can sing our cheerful songs once more. 
Truly, it is “ more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Ellen was, indeed, a treasure to me last winter. She 
alone could soothe my aunt to repose. She light- 
ened old Biddy’s labors, and, when I would come 
home from my scholars, wearied and disheartened, 
she would throw her arms around me, and speak 
words of hope to my fainting soul. And often now 
when my temples throb and my heart beats wildly, 
I hear her ringing laugh and gentle tones, and I am 
encouraged and strengthened. 

I have to treat my aunt just like a child. She is 
a perfect infant in her helplessness and confiding 
simplicity, and I tell her of God and her Saviour es 
I would a child of four yearsold. To my great joy, 
she appears to understand me ; for, when I speak of 
“heavenly things,” her face brightens, and she 
presses my hand. Her pride has all gone, and in 
its stead are peace and innocence. 

May every maiden who dreams of love, when her 
slumbers are broken, have as blissful a waking as 
Katy Elliot's! 





LINES IN MEMORY OF CLARA Z. WRIGHT, 
WHO DIED APRIL 29, 1852, 
BY IRA L. JENKINS. 


Sue dwells in blissful mansions, far above 
The dazzling and resplendent orb of day ; 
~ And walks, with angels, that Elysian grove 
Where glory sheds a never-ending ray. 


Her brow is wreathed with roses plucked from fields 
Where showers of amaranthine hue descend 
Undying flowers there purest incense yield, 
And love and harmony forever blend. 


The angels lead her through celestial bowers 
Into the shadow of their green retreat ; 

She drinks the nectar of unfading flowers, 
And kneels in reverence at the mercy-seat. 


To her I gave the first-fruits of my muse, 

And saw, with joy, long-absent health return 
Ungrateful heart were mine to now refuse 

To plant her virtues deep in memory’s urn. 


Not mine to dress in sable weeds her bier, 
Nor mine to break the seal of love divine ; 
But mine to pay the tribute of a tear, 
And lead the muse to friendship’s hallowed shrine 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tue following sketch was not penned to show to 
thee, gracious reader, that Vanity Fair is open only 
in the town, or that the Valley of Humiliation lies 
always where one may see green fields, meandering 
brooks, and quiet flocks. But this—that, however 
strong may be our predisposition for the indulgence 
of any passion—vanity, for instance—this passion’s 
growth and activity depend, sometimes at least, less 
upon the struggles we may make, or neglect to 
make, than upon the social position we find ourselves 
occupying. It may be now that some pale meta- 
physician will lay his finger-point upon the old 
tome he is reading, and, lifting his large, cold eye, 
say, slowly and impressively: “That is not virtue, 
child, which comes along to us of its own accord. 
Freedom from vanity is not a virtue, when there 
are no conflicts for us, no lions in the way of its 
attainment.” We will lay our hand on our heart 
at this, and bend our heads, and say, “ Perhaps, 
sir;” but go on admiring humility, and love, and 
every Christian grace, whether its growth is spon- 
taneous and free, and in those places where no 
weeds spring up to choke it, or among rocks and 
tares, which make its growth the result of watchful- 
ness and toil. 

“Ah, my very fine cousin! So you have con- 
quered uncle; your boudoir is indeed elegant; and 
now tell me how much happier you are.” 

“Why, a vast deal, I do assure you. But nov, 
Carl, pray don’t grow sarcastic. All bluestockings 
do, I believe; and for this very reason will I always 
pray the graces to keep me from Minerva. Look, 
now, ma cousine; there, I will throw down my 
curtain. Whata beautiful light one gets through 
rich purple curtains! I never could endure my 
white ones; but now don’t you think that my bou- 
doir is, in the ensemble, more splendid even than 
Miss Vane’s? Only she has a Psyche, if I only 
had a Psyche! But we shall see. I have a Hebe, 
you see ; beautifal, isn’t it? but then only in China; 
and pa is rich enough for anything ; and I his only 
child! I think it a pity—ha, Caroline, just look out! 
"Tis Serena Mercer in her ’33 chaly, and that old 
capote of hers, and the very aloes it bore last year.” 

“ And all this is——” 

“ Why, yes, well enough; for I know this is what 
you would say; well enough for Serena. She does 
not care a fig what she wears; and, pardonnez moi, 
you are like her in this thing; and I believe this 
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it is all right, after all, in Miss Mercer and Caroline 
Norris, they are so—so independent !’” 

“So—so proverbially odd—do they not say this 
sometimes, Susan ?” asked Caroline, smiling. 

“Tn truth, they do. And we fashionable butter- 
flies always add—‘ But now I——’ as we look com- 
placently down upon our robe of gaze fleur des 
anges, or our pelisse of gros princesse, or our scarf 
of gaze sylphide. The gentlemen have the gallantry 
to temper their admiration by adding—‘ But—yet— 
after all, these severe beauties are rather—rather 
too independent and cold. We would ask more 
human frailty, more——’ ” 

“ Susan! ‘more human frailty?” 

“Yes! yes, Caroline! Frank Vane actually said 
this one day, in one of his stupid rhapsodies; ‘ more 
human frailty! he said; ‘more softness, more 
deference to la mode ;’ and then he said ‘ Ha, ha, 
ha!’ and ‘ He, he, he!’” 

“And I suppose you ‘fashionable butterflies’ 
laughed too, and declared him infinitely witty, infi- 
nitely amusing?” said Caroline, looking quietly up 
from a screen she was examining. 

“Yes, certainly ; all in graciousness, however, you 
know.” 

“But you ought not to encourage his excessive 
and increasing foolishness; it is actually spoiling 
his naturally fine mind. What a beautiful screen! 
When did you make it, Susy ?” 

“ «Never! no, never!’” sang Susan. “But let 
this be entre nous; and yet, I suppose ’tis of no use 
courting secrecy ; one might just as well put it in the 
“ Herald,” and “ Mirror;” for Miss Vane will look 
on one side of the screen, and then on me, and say: 
‘ This screen, Miss Susan—how could you find time 
and patience to make anything so elaborate?” I 
would smile, and show her the border of my hand- 
kerchief, which I had purposely been tearing, and 
say, ‘See, Miss Vane! one might just as well buy 
Lisle edgings, as that cheap thread-stuff of Lawrence 
and Smith. Don’t you think it miserable?” She 
would say ‘yes;’ but still keep her eyes on my 
sereen; and at length ask, in her desperate, dis- 
agreeable, hesitating way, ‘This screen, Miss Su- 
san—’tis beautiful ! how could you—did you make 
it?” Didn’t I catch just her tone, and look, and 
manner, Caroline? And she would touch the tip 
of her lilac glove like this.” 

“Perhaps so; but——.” 

“ Nay! now, no lecture, if you please. I am not 
in the mood for it this morning. There comes the 
Lanes’ carriage! I am vexed when I think of it 
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You know how intimate Abby and I used to be. 
And—would you believe it ?—since they moved and 
set up their own carriage, they never call here. The 
last time I saw Abby, I met her in Broadway, and 
such a lofty bow! It was a mere toss like this; it 
had one advantage; it set her feathers to glancing 
finely.” 

“But, Susan, pray don’t talk in this way, and 
mimic people,” said Caroline, with a pained look. 
“It is beautiful out this morning. Let us take a 
long ramble. I long to go where we can feel the 
clear country air. Is that your bell ?” 

“Yes, the Lanes have stopped. See! they have 
put livery upon their servants. See the coachman’s 
silver hatband! Isn’t it meet that one open one’s 
eyes and mouth thus, and hold one’s breath thus? 
Nay! don’t scold, ma cousine !” 

“Your deshabille, Susan! let me help you dress, 
quick.” 

“Why, child, they have only left their card; and 
now away they roll. Let me see if they call on the 
Dodds. No, I was quite sure they would not. Ha! 
I will tell you about it. They called on Mrs. Dodd 
once after moving into their new house. The 
morning room was full of visitors; and among them 
were Esquire Lawton, his lady, and their hopeful, 
then just returned from Europe, you know; and 
with them several distingue people from Washing- 
ton, relatives of theirs. And so the Lanes set about 
protruding themselves. Mrs. Lane talked learnedly 
about Palmo’s, and Niblo’s, and Socrates, and Dio- 
genes, relating with a great deal of enthusiasm 
historical anecdotes familiar as A, B, C to most 
school-girls of these times at twelve. But poor 
Mrs. Lane has just been seized with literature, it 
seems; and so she fancies everybody in the very 
ignorance from which she is emerging. Mr. Lane 
strutted across the drawing-room, put one arm 
beneath the skirt of his coat, tumbled over the 
contents of a card-basket, and apropos, as he said, 
began to talk about Wall Street, stocks, exchange, 
Great Britain, and France. And the innocent lit- 
tle Abby—you know she was Abigail three years 
ago—was fluttering about, protruding her black 
slipper, putting her hand and wrist into all sorts 
of curvatures, by touching the tip of her forefinger 
to her lip, or dipping it about in the mazes of a huge 
bouquet she bore, or touching papa or mamma’s 
shoulder, by way of calling their thoughts from 
exchange and Socrates to a bruised flower in her 
bouquet, or a pretty eye, or a foot, or a pretty some- 
thing in some plates she had purchased while out. 
Mrs. Dodd was so disgusted ! especially when, at last, 
they dragged in opportunities of saying ‘our new 
house,’ ‘ Vesey Street,’ ‘our carriage,’ and ‘our do- 
mestics.’ So she said, with that enviable noncha- 
lance of which she is such a perfect mistress: ‘You 
must be delighted with your change of residence, 
Mrs. Lane. Bowery, and particularly Bowery pro- 





per, where you resided so long, is such an ultima 
thule sortof place!’ ‘This was a temporary damper,’ 
Mrs. Dodd says; but they soon rallied; and again 
it was ‘our last dinner, our best friend Chancellor 
Norton, and our carriage.’ And then Mrs. Dodd 
said: ‘You must find it pleasant to command a 
carriage of your own, Mr. Lane, after hiring so long. 
Yours was a great bargain, too; we paid twice as 
much for our last one; oh! I recollect—yours was 
a second or third-hand.’ This was a wholesome 
dose for their vanity. There was no more of it; but, 
quite crestfallen, they took leave, and have not 
repeated their call, and Mrs. Dodd is glad of it. 
Oh! there is nothing I hate as I do un parvenue. 
Don’t you despise one, Caroline ?” 

“Oh dear! Susan, I do not know whatI do. You 
have talked so long, so fast, and about so many 
things, I should think you would be completely be- 
wildered. Come, now, let us go to your room. I 
will help you to dress, and then we will go where we 
can see trees, and the blue sky, and the sea! Oh, I 
long to breathe a clearer, cooler air! Come.” 

“ Well—or, dear Carl, I will ring for Mary, and 
you sit here meanwhile and try my guitar; I have 
just got it home from Bullard’s, where it has been 
under repair. See if it is not elegant now. And 
the sounds! you have no idea. My latest songs are 
below; but here are ‘The Tyrolese Fortune-Teller,’ 
and ‘Away we bound o’er the deep,’ and I don’t 
know what else. 


‘Away! away we bound over the deep; 
Lightly, brightly our merry hearts leap; 
Homeward we sail to the land of our love, 
By the star-light beacon shining above,” 


sang the giddy creature, as she gave her bell-rope a 
jerk; and then, going backwards, she bowed and 
courtesied herself out of the room. 

“Oh dear!” sighed Caroline, turning to the guitar ; 
and the faint smile with which she met the parting 
salutations of her graceful cousin gave way to an 
expression of real sorrow. She saw with other eyes 
than Susan’s. For her, the excessive thoughtless- 
ness and vanity of her cousin, half destroying, as 
they did, all the advantages of her naturally clear 
understanding and good heart; the hollow, ridicu- 
lous pretensions of the Lanes, militating against the 
republican spirit of our institutions, and turning 
their rapidly accumulating property to such low pur- 
poses; the artful and malicious taunts of Mrs. Dodd, 
notwithstanding an education, a position in society, 
and religious professions which ought to have placed 
her far indeed above such a mode of rebuke and 
reform; all these, their causes and their legitimate 
results on individuals and on society, were full of the 
most heart-sickening influences. Oh that they were 
wise! would that she might do them good in some 
way! And the whole world—if she might only go, 
and in the ear, and to the heart of the giddy, whis- 
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per: “Ponder well the paths of thy feet;” of the 
proud, “ Be not high-minded, but fear;” and of the 
seeker for this world’s favor, “Come unto me; for I 
am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest 
to your souls!” 

“ Might I but do this!” she said, half aloud. 

“ Might you but do what, cousin?” asked Susan, 
laughing. She had that moment returned to the 
boudoir. “Confess now, Carl,” continued she, as she 
rummaged some boxes that stood on her dressing- 
table—“ might you but get a husband? or—or what? 
I would like to know where my gloves are. Mary 
has ransacked my chamber, and the parlor, and the 
hall. Ah! this is pleasant; here they are. Come, 
now, confess,” she added, again laughing; “might 
you—why how spiritual you look, Caroline! You 
must have been thinking—Might I but go to Birmah, 
and convert the heathen!—But your eyes are full. 
Pardon me just this time, sweetest cousin, and I will 
try.” She kissed Caroline, dropped a tear or two, 
and then in one moment was pulling on her tight 
gloves, and making all sorts of comic grimaces. 
“The truth is, Caroline, there is no use in all my 
trying. If I were with you, or Aunt Sarah, or Dr. 
Butler all of the time, it might succeed; but every 
other influence in Gotham is against me; and I am 
just weak enough to feel a sort of—of magnetic, I 
suppose it is—a sort of magnetic sympathy with 
whatever spirit takes hold of me. Heigh-ho! Well, 
hast tried my guitar, Caroline?” 

Caroline shook her head. 

“Well, another time. Come in this evening; or, 
this do. Come back here after our walk. We shall 
be almost starved, you know; and we shall take 
such comfort over our dinner! And then, ‘when the 
day declineth,’ we will sit here, and sing, and be 
happy.” 

Caroline smiled and nodded assent, and arranged 
Susan’s shawl. 

“Thank you: your shawl is always correct. Papa 
says if you were to throw your things on, they would 
be sure to fall always in just the best mode; and I 
believe they would; but Iam so short! I haven’t 
room for things. Did you ever see such looking 
curls? 


‘Away, away we bound over the deep; 
Lightly, brightly our merry hearts—~ 


This is miserable! there come the Dunklees into the 
court, and up to our door. But we will wait here. 
Fifteen minutes is their rule; and if obliged to ran- 
sack every nook and corner of their dull brains for 
themes, they never leave a moment too soon; or if 
discussing Miss Lorena Ann’s accomplishments, 
gained chiefly in one year at that miserable board- 
ing-school of Mrs. Dearbon—by the way, the most 
fruitful topic they ever hit—they never stay one 
moment too long. But why—what makes you so 
uncommonly mute to-day? What have you been 
looking at?” 





“T don’t know,” answered Caroline. “Who occu- 
pies the second floor of the brick house opposite ?” 

“The Starks. You see the sign below, ‘ Stark, 
Wainwright, & Co.’ The Starks were from Yan- 
kee land some ten or a dozen years ago. I can just 
remember now how I laughed at the queer little 
jockey-cap their babe wore when they came. But 
such a fat, fair face, and such curls I never saw; and 
now she has grown the most splendid little gipsy in 
the world. I have longed to get at her when I have 
heard her laugh, so clear and ringing. We are not 
on terms, however; Mr. Stark’s firm and papa’s are 
rivals in trade, so they pass each other; and one 
never meets them in society. I conclude that they 
were from the woods direct: at any rate, they seem 
to prefer birds and flowers to people; for their par- 
lor is at once parlor, aviary, and greenhouse. Ah! 
now I remember—I suppose Mrs. Stark is very ill: 
I have noticed the last two years that she has been 
growing paler and paler. I did not see her once all 
last winter; but Dr. Lane called every day, and, the 
first beautiful warm spring day, the parlor curtains 
were put farther back, a window was opened, and, 
as I sat here, I saw her husband bring her and seat 
her in an easy-chair close by the window. And such 
a look as hers was when she turned her large dark 
eyes up to the sky! Her face was as dazzlingly 
white as her deshabille, except a round spot in each 
cheek, and her lips, which were as red as a cherry. 
She looked like a beautiful spirit; and I could not 
avoid weeping as I sat here and thought how dread- 
ful it was that she must so soon be ‘barred from the 
day,’ and from her husband, who is truly elegant, 
and who seems as tender of her as if she were a babe. 
But Miss Malone came in, and I brushed off my 
tears. She was infinitely amazed at the simplicity 
of my boudoir, described hers, told me about Amelia 
Ashton’s divan, and Laura Hastings’s toilet appoint- 
ments, and Miss Vane’s Psyche; and from that bour 
until last evening, when my improvements reached 
papa’s ‘Thus far and no farther,’ I have thought of 
nothing but boudoirs and boudoir appendages. Ah! 
Caroline, I understand that look of yours. It is too 
bad, I know, to go on so, forgetting everything seri- 
ous in scrambling after fashions and vanities. Lh 
bien! I sha’n’t grow lachrymose about it. Come! 
there go the Dunklees. Now, ‘Away, away we boun«l 
o’er’—Stop, Carl! let me take my parasol. Of one 
thing I am thoroughly convinced; that is, I was not 
made fora pattern lady. Where can my parasol be ? 
I have tried, times without number, to be like you, 
as you know; and you know, and I know how I 
failed, and how ridiculous I made myself. No; do 
you be Minerva; that is your forte; for that your 
solid head and queenly form were made. But I— 
did you ever see anybody so short?—Aha! here is 
my parasol!—And just rap on my forehead, Caro- 
line, and see if it is not hollow. But how serious 
you are this morning! There, now I am ready: do 
come now! When will we look upon the sea? 
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There is freedom in the ocean, 
There is spirit in the breeze 

There is life in every motion 
Of the ever-restless seas.’ ” 


“Oh, don’t sing so loud, Susan!” said Caroline, 
again withdrawing her eyes from the window. “See! 
there is a carriage at Mr. Stark’s door, and a coffin!” 

“Yes; and they are carrying it in. Dreadful! 
Mrs. Stark has gone, then. But how you tremble, 
dear Caroline! You surely don’t allow yourself to 
be moved in this way at sight of every coffin?” 

“Not of every one; but just like this my mother 
died: she too died in spring, when she was longing 
to go where she might see green fields, and trees, 
and flowers once more. I was only twelve, you 
know; but, as if it were yesterday, I remember all— 
her last kiss, and the blessings that came upon her 
last breath. Oh, could she but have lived, Susan! 
could even one of my parents but have been spared 
tome! You know not—God grant you never may 
learn by such an experience as mine—the reasons 
you have now to bless Him with every breath you 
draw.” 

Susan flung her arms around Caroline’s neck, wept 
a few moments as if her heart were breaking, sobbed 
out broken and passionate assurances of sympathy 
and love for Caroline, of gratitude to Heaven, and 
of determinations to begin then to live & better life. 
But see how it all ended! At the Park, the cousins 
were met by Frank Vane and his sister, who had a 
thousand “airy nothings” to discuss with them. 
Were they at Mrs. Gilman’s concert last evening ?— 
were the Holmes’s girls there?—did Adaline wear 
her new velvet ?—was Park Howland as assiduous as 
ever in his devoirs to that inimitable Abby Lane ?— 
Oh! Ah! Indeed! Well, they would part them.— 
After much more nonsense and sarcasm on the part 
of the Vanes and Susan—they would part then and 
there; but they would meet again to-morrow at the 
Bennett’s grand dinner: au revoir, au revoir. 


CHAPTER II. 


Susan tried no more; or, it is not known to us, 
who see with the mortal eye, that she tried. She 
may have done it, for all that. Night may have 
known of tears running silently upon the pillows; 
and of “oh dears!” more than we could count; 
and of determinations to do something in the 
next twenty-four hours worth the doing; of say- 
ing something worth the saying—worth the being 
written in the Lamb’s book. We can never know; 
for Night is dark and silent on such points; and the 
girl showed no fruits of repentance. There was no 
amendment: you never heard her speak, that she 
might not as well have been still, for all the good it 
aid. Rich she was, or her father was rich, which 
was all the same, since to her reasonable desires he 





never shook his head, or said “No,” or went on with 
his newspaper reading, saying never a word. There 
was no time when she could not go out with money 
in her purse; no time when she could not send John 
out with wood, coal, provisions, clothing; not in all 
that long, cold winter in New York, when cheeks 
grew hollow and purple with hunger and cold only 
a little way from their door; and when beseeching 
eyes were raised to hers, and thin, trembling hands 
held out from human beings whose hearts were mak- 
ing ready every moment for deeds of crime, by the 
growing desperation of their conditions, by the gnaw- 
ing hunger, and by the thought of the little ones 
that waited at home. She never heeded them; or, 
if ever she did, ne one knows it; it was only for a 
moment; not long enough for the benevolent thought 
to go out in the benevolent deed. Her head was so 
full of balls, dinners, and operas—of ball, dinner, 
and opera dresses! God forgive her that, of all he 
had given her, she had nothing for his needy chil- 
dren—nothing for the poor and sick of his earthly 
kingdom! God forgive her that she lived so many 
days and months of leisure and plenty, and yet went 
not one step forward, made herself not one grain 
wiser or happier than she was six months before! 
When Christmas came, she made unprecedented 
outlay in costly gifts for her wealthy friends. And 
this she might innocently have done if she had not 
“left the other undone,” the other work of providing 
also gifts for the poor. She would leave “all that 
sort of thing” to Caroline and Mrs. Adlin, the good 
aunt with whom Caroline resided, she said, as she 
ran laughing and singing away. 

Have my readers read that excellent thing of 
Dickens's, his “Christmas Carol?” Then do they 
not wish that on that Christmas evening, when Caro- 
line and Susan sat each in her chamber at home, and 
fell asleep in her easy-chair of weariness—do they 
not wish that then Dickens’s good old “Ghost of 
Christmas Present” might have come in his slippers 
to each by turns, taking them abroad through the 
streets, the close doors, and windows, whenever their 
Christmas words and works had gone, laying it all 
bare before them, what they had done, and what 
they had left undone? In a magnificent parlor, a 
few rods from her house, Susan would have heard it 
in ridiculously affected tones—“I absolutely can’t 
think why Miss Allen sent this sort of thing here to 
me: we’re not in the least intimate, you know,” and 
all that. “But, isn’t this a nice idea? I'll send it 
straight to that Miss Webber out in the woods some- 
where, who sent me the moss work. Won’t this be 
excellent?” The “thing” was a vase of shells, the 
chef-d’ceeuvre of Susan’s Christmas operations. A 
little farther, she would have found a beautiful ring 
about being disposed of in pretty much the same 
summary way. She would have seen that a few 
things gave a real pleasure, were really prized: but, 


alas! this was where she cared least about giving a 


pleasure, least about bestowing a prize. Pity she 
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didn’t see this: the lesson would directly have made 
her a nobler, happier girl. 

Caroline would have seen in more than one poor 
house such quiet lids, now that it was all over; now 
that they had had such a day and evening of warmth 
and plenty! She would have seen them in another 
home, children and all, still up, talking over the de- 
lights of the day, sitting far back; and a thing was 
this they could not often do, to sit away back in a 
large ring, some of them at the windows even—the 
room was so warmed through and through of that 
sweet Miss Norris’s wood. They would love to sit 
up all night, not to have the warmth wasted; and it 
was so new, so good not to be jammed shivering 
together close by the little stove. Only think of it! 
there were, after all, plates full and plates full left; 
and wood enough to last them a fortnight; and by 
that time, why long enough before that time, Mrs. 
Hampden would be ready to pay them for that fine 
sewing, and Miss Lawrence for that washing; and 
father would be strong by that time, wouldn’t he? 
now he needn’t be worrying about them; now they 
had such plates full, and such heaps of wood; and 
now the sweet Miss Norris was coming to see 
them every little while all winter. Wouldn't father 
be better? Yes, children, that we know now; be- 
cause it happened that he was better directly. It 
was, in reality, only a slight indisposition. He just 
saw that his arm had less strength than was its wont; 
that sometimes, oftener than ever before; rheumatism 
ran along the cords; that continually day and night 
he felt fever and disquiet in his brain. This set him 
to thinking that he might soon be helpless. He pro- 
bably would soon be helpless; and then, in all that 
great, wealtby city, there were none save the author- 
ities who would look in on them, who would bury 
him out of the way if he died, or do anything for 
all that host of little ones, or for the faithful mother, 
whose strength was already so far spent with the 
toilsomeness of her way. These were freezing 
thoughts; and for a few days they acted like palsy 
on the poor man’s heart and arms. It was the op- 
portune kindness of our good Caroline that brought 
him out of it, and made him straightway a sound 
man. 

There was one home not of what we call absolute 
want. The widow Mansen and her two daughters 
had a tidy room on the third floor of a third-rate 
house. By being every minute of the day and far 
into the night over their needles, they met Want 
always on the threshold, and sent the meagre wretch 
away. They were never hungry, or thirsty, or cold, 
that they had not the meana of supplying at least 
that day’s need. One may be grateful for this; and 
in their gratefulness, in their hope of the freedom, 
the rest, and the enjoyment of Heaven, they may 
be happier a million times than the rich about them 
who never give thanks, whose hopes and pleasures 
are all built on this ever-joztling foundation called 
Earth. But there was a want that often became a 
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gnawing pain, especially in the heart of the daugh- 
ter, for beauty, for beauty in their home, for flowers, 
pictures; and oh, for books! for leisure to read 
them! O God, for these!—for a tittle of that which 
was trodden under foot as of nothing worth in the 
home across the way! But Caroline found them; 
Caroline found them! She heard young Vane wish- 
ing that, somewhere among “the Upper Ten,” he 
could find such large, lustrous, heavenly eyes as 
that sewing girl had in her pretty, little, haughty 
head. Gad! or if she had “the tin,” and not the 
station ; but—whew! whew! where were his gloves ? 
Would his sister and Miss Susan just help him to 
find his gloves? He was going to see if he could 
scare up a party of wild, good fellows for some sort 
of a scrape or other. He must get that Mansen 
girl’s eyes out of his heart some way. Not again 
should he be persuaded to go to the widow’s, if the 
work to be brought was as rich as a Golconda dia. 
mond. It might be broken; it had better be than 
his heart. Whew! aw revoir, ladies. With this, he 
took himself from the room, laughing, and yet with 
a flushed face and unquiet eyes. 

If the Ghost had taken Caroline to the widow’s 
room that evening, she would have seen nothing 
new except that table between the widow and her 
daughter. But it was all they could have asked in 
the whole world. They did not want anything else; 
they were so grateful in the thought that their 
longing was appreciated, that there was one in that 
city who thought their privations something, even 
though they did not actually freeze, actually starve. 
The table was new, and ran lightly on its castors, 
so that by day it could be wheeled into the sunlight, 
for the sake of a thing of matchless beauty budding 
and blossoming there, a marble rose ; and, by night, 
to the centre of the room near the stove, that the 
rose, the large volumes, the “Magazine,” and the 
“Journal,” might be between the widow and her 
daughter, beneath the light of the new lamp. It 
was an unusual thing in that room, such a light as 
that large lamp gave. And this was an unusual 
thing, having in a can oil enough to supply it plen- 
tifully into the short spring evenings. Caroline 
would not have heard many words; but she would 
have seen that Mrs. Mansen could not read at all 
for the tears in her eyes; that, at length, she gave 
up trying, and sat and rocked with her eyes on the 
sweet face opposite, bent low over the volume she 
was reading. And presently she would have heard 
a voice sweet as the face itself say: “Oh mamma! 
hear this:—‘ But there is a far higher likeness to 
Christ than the artist ever drew or chiselled. It 
exists in the heart of his true disciple. The true 
disciple surpasses Raphael and Michael Angelo. 
The latter have given us Christ’s countenance in 
fancy, and, at best, having little likeness to the mild 
beauty and majestic form which moved through Ju- 
dea. But the disciple who sincerely conforms him.-. 
self to the disinterestedness, and purity, and filial 
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worship, and all-sacrificing love of Christ, gives us 
no fancied representation, but the true, divine linea- 
ments of his soul, the very spirit which beamed in 
his face, which spoke in his voice, which attested his 
glory as the Son of God.’” Then she would have 
seen the large eyes fill, and the large tears go drop, 
drop upon the page. 

As it was, as no Ghost of Christmas Present came, 
Caroline saw and heard none of these things; but 
she knew that others were happy for what she had 
done; that she was happy; and she lay down in 
peace. 


CHAPTER III. 


Scmmer came, and the poor thought the city a 
paradise, because there were no cold days and nights; 
no long, dark evenings: because work was more 
plenty and wants were less pressing; but the rich 
could never endure such heat and such prostration. 
Hence, they betook themselves one way and an- 
other to watering-places, or to friends in the country. 
Caroline and Susan had tried Saratoga, Rockaway, 
and Newport, at different seasons This year they 
would go up the Hudson to Uncle Joseph’s. They 
were there—the uncle, aunt, and cousins—in the 
quaintest of all houses, on a large farm that their 
united industry had made to “blossom like the 
They were kind and intelligent. They lov- 
ed to see the nieces there, going through the rooms 
filling the vases, arranging the books, playing with 
the children, instructing them—not by regular les- 
sone, but incidentally as they frolicked and talked 
—sitting down quietly and sewing, now making the 
new garment, and anon tucking bits of braid, or 
fringe and buttons on the old, taking the children 
—all but the baby, and they begged altogether to 
take her too, she was such a darling—to a sail, 
walk, or carriage-drive. It made Aunt May’s head 
whirl as she stood with baby in her arms, seeing the 
girls and their oldest boy, Henry, go galloping and 
“eutting the air” on those wild young creatures. 
“No more fit for a woman to ride!” she always said. 
But Unele Joseph was lifted in the air by the daring, 
the sublimity of the thing; and the boys swung 
their hats and cheered. 

Uncle Joseph’s folks had a room full of children, 
from Henry, who was sixteen years old, down to 
the little Mary, who was less than two; but there 
were never too many of them. Look at any one of 
them, and you would be sure that that one could 
not be spared; the house would be sad enough, if 
it were not for that one, with his or her peculiar 
ways, measures, and amiabilities. As it was, there 
were berries, trout, birds of game, frolics, surprises, 
outeries, outlaughs, torn frocks and pants enough to 
keep mouths, fingers, and rain ever interested, 
ever busy. They were never still, except in the 
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morning, and again at evening, when Uncle Joseph 
said, with his good, persuasive voice: “ Let us all 
unite in prayer.” Then every face was thoughtful 
and subdued in a moment; every little knee was 
bent, every childish voice said Amen, and in such 
loving tones that it always sent a thrill through 
Susan’s heart. Those parents with hands as hard 
as a shell, and with the sweat of labor for ever on 
their brows, those little children even, kept God 
always near them, saw Him in all their bountiful 
supplies of fruit, flowers, and grain, trusted in Him, 
and felt no fear. It was He that blessed them in 
all things; hence there was no pride, no vain-glory 
in their successes. Susan felt it more and more 
every day, that, in coming near them, He also came 
near her, waited for her, held out a father’s hand to 
her, and said, ever plainer and plainer, “Daughter, 
give me thine heart.” If she went abroad—and it 
was all the same if she sat within—through the open 
windows and doors, she heard all the birds, and 
every living thing praise Him. The river went by 
bright and glorious, telling of the mighty hand that 
gathered its waters. She only, with all her gifts, 
and her conscience upbraiding her for her frivolous- 
ness, bent no knee, gave no thanks, asked no bless- 
ing, wasted the days and the years. She wept 
herself asleep thinking of this; and the next morn- 
ing, when Uncle Joseph said “ Let us pray,” she 
knelt with them and again wept. Soon she was a 
new creature. She saw a new and glorious beauty 
in nature, a new and glorious interest in life. There 
was no more ill-natured mimicry, or fault-finding. 
If one was vain, another foolish, and yet another 
frivolous, so was she all of these until the Lord 
helped her to be wise. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Ance.,” her young friends called Susan when 
they returned to the city, such a beautiful light was 
in her eye, such a beautiful harmony and pleasant- 
ness pervaded her whole being. Some, however, 
would curl their lip; but the distortion did not come 
legitimately; it was, in reality, no disgust they felt 
that Susan was so mild, so full of light, such an 
“angel.” She did them good, all of them. It was 
more here, and less thgge; but all were better, if 
only in a trifling degree, for coming near her. It 
did them good when, in a few months, they stood 
so many of them in her death-chamber, and saw 
that certainly she was not too much an angel, none 
too pure and godlike for the presence she was soon 
to enter. She blessed them all, begged them to 
give themselves to God then. They ought to love 
Him, she told them with a choking voice, He was 
so good to them; and they never would be truly 
happy until they did, never. It was the old story. 
They had all heard it from the pulpit, from aged 
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lips; they had seen it in books; yet it was a new 
thing coming from that young friend, the dear, the 
beloved one; and it melted them as nothing had ever 
melted them before. She died with a heavenly 
peace in her uplifted eyes and on her tongue; and 
her young friends went onward in life, He only, “ who 
searcheth the heart, seeing it exemplified in them 
the blessedness of Susan’s regenerated life, and of 
ber triumphant death.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Many years have passed since then. Then it 
was 34, now it is 48; fourteen years have passed ; 
and if you go now to the old home of Susan, the 
parents are not there. Go up to Uncle Joseph's ; 
and there you will find them across the way, in the 
loveliest spot of all that lovely region; close by the 
river in the midst of all those voices that once were 
in their beloved daughter’s ear. They love to think 
of this; they would never be willing to live any- 
where else; in no other spot on the earth could they 
have made the grave of Susan. The grave—you 
can see the white monument there among the wil- 
lows, close by the river. Uncle Joseph’s youngest, 
named for their Susan, is almost always with them. 
They spoil her, the neighbors say; but they do not. 
They are no longer blind in their movements. They 
know that it is an immortal one they lead about by 
the hand, take to their*arms, their table, and the 
little cot close beside their own bed. No, the pa- 
rents could not live anywhere else, now Susan is 
away. 

Go back to the city; and there in the former 
home of the Vanes you will find the widow Mansen, 
her daughter, and her daughters—but no matter; 
’tis a long story about the daughter; and there is 
here no room for it. Mrs. Mansen is no better, and 
it may be not vastly happier, in the main, than 
when it was 

“ Work—work—work, 
Till the brain began to swim: 
Work—work—work, 
Till the eyes were heavy and dim !” 


We would not have thought the change in her 
condition worth naming, only it minds us afresh 
that, in this new republic, we are all, as it were, on 
Ixion’s wheel ; so that, if we find ourselves looking 
down on people at present, we may as well be 
humble, not only for humility’s sweet sake, but be- 
cause by and by we may be coming down, down; 
and those who erst were below us may be going up, 
up far enough over our heads. The bankruptcy of 

he Vanes would have been infinitely easier to bear 
if there had been no arrogance, no foolish pride in 
the day of their strength. 

The reverse in Mrs. Mansen’s fortune came of 
her only brother, who, ten years ag», returned from 
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Russia, where he had made a fortune. He was “ rich 
as a Jew,” and it was for this consummation he had 
been toiling all those long years. But he was not 
in the least happy, since no pleasant lips ever turned 
to him and said—husband, father, brother, or uncle. 
He came home; and, after a long search, found his 
sister and niece in the home of Caroline, whence 
good Aunt Odlin had departed 

It was pleasant that Caroline took the widow ind 
orphan under her hand. There had been mutual 
comfort in the thing all along; and then inthe end 
Caroline married the old bachelor from Russia. 
This would have been no lucky dénowement, as mar- 
rying a rich bachelor merely ; but nowhere else in 
the world could she have found a companion so per- 
fectly suited to her, with such a noble face and 
figure, so highly intellectual, and above all so loving 
and kind; fond of travel like herself, and like 
herself no less fond of sitting quietly in their own 
room, reading, and talking of what they read, what 
they had seen in their travels, and laying plans with 
her for the relief of the poor of the city. Mrs. 
Mansen was their almoner; and she went chiefly 
among the sewing women. She knew what they 
suffered; and she had determined that the rest of 
her life should be given to them. : 

Caroline has two babies, beauties! and such lovely 
things! You would not think it of such a tidy, 
magnificent man as her husband—that is, if you 
have no good brother, brother-in-law, or husband 
who does the same—but he does lie on the carpets 
often, and let the children crawl over him. Mothers 
know how much this is worth to Caroline. Their 
gambols afford her a pleasant diversion; she has 
many a hearty laugh over them. Besides, she is 
able, while they go on, to fold her hands and rest; 
feeling thankful that it is not of necessity that all 
amusements beyond those furnished by the hired 
nurse must come from her, whether she is strong or 
weak, disposed to laugh, or only to read quietly, or 
look in the grate with her thoughts back in the 
olden time, when there were parents and childhood’s 
home for her, when the dear Susan lived, and espe- 
cially when she died. 
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SONNET.—WATER. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Mysterious Fluid! claim’st thou highest praise 

By power penetrative thou art everywhere! 

Where matter is, there thou—in earth, in air 
Perchance, too, where gleam Fire’s red flashing rays 
Thy viscous nature makes our houses stand. 

Deprived of thee, wood into ashes turns, 

Stones crumble into dust. The sparkling urns, 
Where thou, in love, invitingly dost stand, 

Are richest treasure to both poor and proud; 

And sandy deserts can thy value tell, 

Where nations strive to gain scme cold deep well; 
Whence gushest thou with silvery voice and loud— 
In riils and rivers through the woods thou goest; 
Carrying life and joy and health where'er thou flowest. 





THE LESSON DREAM. 


BY W. WALLACE DAVIS. 


Wuewn the shades were coming 
Over vale and hill ; 
When the busy humming 
Of the world was still, 
And upon the wood-side 
Sang the whippoorwill ; 
When the stars were peeping— 
Peeping clear and bright, 
Like lovers’ eyes when keeping 
Vigils through the night— 
Then my closing eyelids 
Somnus did invite. 


In my sleep, I pondered 
On thy love for me; 

In my dreams, I wandered 
Over Jand and sea— 

Wandered in my dreams, love, 
Hand in band with thee— 

Wandered where the posies 
Shed an odor rare, 

Where myrtle-bloom and roses 
Scented sweet the air, 

And fairy notes were pealing 
From the songsters there. 


Soon thy form grew lighter, 
Wings thy shoulders bore; 
Then thy eyes grew brighter, 
Lighter than before, 
And a smile seraphic 
All the features wore; 
Thy voice grew softer, sweeter, 
And its music broke, 
In rhapsody of metre, 
In accents that bespoke 
All thy heart’s affection— 
All my love awoke. 


Then this lesson learned I— 
(Thou didst it impart)— 
“ Man’s bliss is only earned by 
Woman's gentler heart, 
And incomplete his destiny 
When she shapes no part. 
She has power given, 
Power over strife, 
Power sent from Heaven 
To harmonize this life : 
God’s best gifts to man are 
Mother, sister, wife! 


Waking soon, and thinking 
Of this shadowy theme, 

Straight I went to linking 
Fact to fancy’s gleam : 

I chose to shape my destiny 
The partner of my dream, 

And I prayed of Heaven 
That this chosen guide 
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Might to me be given, 
Might become my bride, 

Might be sent to bless me 
Clinging to my side. 


“GOD MUST BE MERCIFUL TO KINGS.” 
(“ Last Days of the Emperor Alexander,” by Dumas.) 
BY M. H. FORTUNE. 


A NATION weeps—he heeds them not— 
The monarch of the Russias wide 
Has laid him down to die amid 
The emblems of his regal pride. 


Rich velvets of imperial hue 

Fall round his couch in many a fold, 
And kingly splendor all is there, 

In brilliant tints and burnished gold. 


But what avail the gorgeous rooms, 
Or fringing gold that decks his bed, 
When he who owns them all must soon 
Commingle with the mould’ring dead ? 


Or what avails, though thousands weep, 
The hour that calls him from his throne? 
They cannot hold him from the grasp 
Of Death, now calling for his own. 


But to the humble, lowly priest, 
Ah! list the words he uttered then: 
“God must be merciful to kings— 
They need it more than other men.” 


Yes, here is truth! the poorest one 
Who toils amid the laboring band 
Dreams not the temptings that assail 

The monarch with a sceptred hand. 


The sleepless nights, the weary days, 
The thousand fears a sceptre brings, 

Oh! well the Emperor might say, 
“God must be merciful to kings!” 


DISTRUST.—A SONNET. 
BY MARY G. WELLS. 


War wilt thou wrong, with jealous doubts and fears, 
The heart that is so truly all thine own? 
Why cause me shed those wild and burning tears 
That ever flow at thy reproachful tone? 
An orphan lone, thou ’rt all my soul holds dear : 
Hast TrHov a pang that is not felt by me? 
Have J a pleasure when THOU art not near? 
I know no joy that is not shared with thee. 
Dost judge me by thyself? Art thou grown cold, 
And thus would grieve my trustful love away? 
If so—ah! let the tale be quickly told; 
My haughty spirit will not brook delay. 
My passion is too deep for words to prove: 
Then cease to doubt me, or I cease to love / 
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BALLAD. 
BY J. E. CARNES. 


DarkLy fatal, O Havana! 
Was thy green and fertile shore; 
Sadly shall thy name’s sweet music 
Seem unto us evermore. 


Gallant forms were grouped upon thee, 
Victims of deceptive wile, 

Doomed to death, yet on each visage 
Shone the hero’s scornful smile. 


Earth was gorgeous to their vision, 
Rich her summer robe was wrought 

And from all thy groves of orange 
Bland perfumes thy breezes brought. 


Castle, tower, and fragrant garden 
Lay in summer’s brightest hue, 

And the bending heaven above them 
Seemed to wear its calmest blue. 


Spread before them smiled the ocean, 
Chainless in his giant pride, 

And the hearts within their bosoms 
Were as chainless as his tide. 


Sadly gazed their thought beyond it, 
And each lid repressed a tear 

O’er the sudden fate that blasted 
Hopes of many a blissful year. 


One last look at earth’s green vesture, 
And at ocean’s boundless fiood, 

Ere thy altars, dark Deception, 
Are besprinkled with their blood. 


One last dream of friends and kindred, 
And of graves beyond the sea, 

Beneath the flag whose starry splendor 
Lights the pathway of the free. 


Stood they there in moveless courage, 
Heroes of Spartanic mould ; 

Rang the death-shots, and the victims 
In the dust together rolled! 


Darkly fatal, 0 Tavana! 
Was thy green and fertile shore; 
Sadly shall thy name’s sweet music 
Seem unto us evermore! 


THE SLEEPER WHO IS DREAMING. 
Inscribed to Oliver Oalewood. 
BY MRS. A. F. LAW. 


Benp softly o’er the sleeper, for she dreameth of the past, 

And, ‘neath its spells of cloudless joy, her fevered pulse 
bounds fast! 

Bend softly! From her parted lips unconscious murmurs 


steal, ° 

And these low whispers, gently breathed, time’s secrets now 
reveal. 

With tuneful voice she blends their names—the faithless 
and the true— 

Uniting close the severed wreath which love once round 
them threw. 
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Oh! wherefore doth she revel thus ’mid glowing scenes of 
yore? 

In one short moment she will wake to weep—and dream 
no more! 

The present brings no blissful hours—around it all is dim— 

While echo syllables the notes of sorrow’s mournful hymn. 

Peace, peace to thee, fair slumberer! From fickle love 
and grief, 

Within sleep’s pure and blest embrace thou fain wouldst 

” find relief; 

Her dewy breath with lulling power is wafted o’er thee now, 

And with her lips she presseth still thy pale and anxious 
brow. 

Alas! not all her winning charms can ease thy yearning 
heart ; 

For see! beneath those folded lids the quiv’ring tear-drops 


wr hath wearied thee—thy bosom heaveth 
high, 

And from the source of thrilling thought ascends a trou- 
bled sigh. 

Thou’rt parting with the spiritstrains which gave thy 
visions birth, 

And once again thy soaring mind must captive bend to 
earth, 


Ah! child of clay, this world for thee will yield no tranquil 
joy; 

Its treasures rare, its wealth of bliss, are mixed with base 
alloy! 

And Mew’ry, with deep anguish fraught, will darken every 
hour, 

While Passion’s fell and withering blight will fade Hope's 
budding flower. 

I would that I might win for thee unbroken, calm repose, 

Or, by some magic, deck thy path with colors of the rose! 

Though vain the wish—I yet may breathe affection’s fer- 
vent prayer, 

That in the healing balm of Heaven thy soul may largely 
share. 

And, when thou leay’st this earthly bourn, there seek thy 
rest, poor dove, 

And fold thy weary pinions in a home of peace and love: 


EROS. 


6Y R. T. CONRAD. 


Youne holy Love! It riseth o’er the heart, 

Like morn’s flushed glory o’er a vernal sky; 
And from its light all things profane depart, 

Leaving thoughts pure and aspirations high— 
The hallowing effluence of Divinity! 

Its heart-founts, clear as rills in Eden bowers, 
Ruffled alone by joy’s low, quivering sigh, 

Wake, as they leave their paradise of flowers, 
Wierd melodies, else mute, in this wild world of ours. 


Each other’s, and all God’s! The sacred vow 

Blends souls, like meeting streams or mingling ray*; 
And lapsing life glides by with music’s flow, 

Till age, like moonlight, silvers o’er their days. 
God on their holy home His blessing lays: 

And when the bow that o’er their youth was bent, 
The mingled glory of their souls, decays, 

Its hues are with immortal radiance blent; 
They melt—but ‘tis in light: Heaven claims the love 

it lent! 
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TO HER WHO UNDERSTANDS IT. 
BY ADALIZA CUTTER. 


BELovep one, at this quiet eve, 
Ere sinks yon trembling star to rest, 
One little song for thee I'll weave, 
Of love-thoughts glowing in my breast. 
I'll open all this full, warm heart, 
That thou its inmost shrine can see, 
With all its folded leaves apart, 
Where nestle such sweet thoughts of thee. 


I sit alone, and yet I seem 
To see thee linger by my side, 
As in some pleasant, quiet dream 
Spirits of loved ones round me glide. 
My hand is gently clasped in thine, 
I listen to your loving tone; 
I feel your warm lips pressed to mine, 
And feel that I am not alone. 


At first I strove to keep my heart 

From loving thee—I knew too well 
That we had only met to part, 

And that we soon must breathe farewell: 
I knew that on life’s solemy main 

Fate soon our little barks must sever, 
And that we might not meet again 

For years—perchance no more forever. 


I strove in vain. Go bid the bird 
Beside its nest forbear to sing; 

Go bid the flowers, by soft winds stirred, 
Forget to blossom in the spring; 

Go bid the bright stars cease to shine, 
Like diamonds in the blue above— 

As well as bid this heart of mine 
Give up its blissful dream of love. 


Oh, were it wise to shun the flowers 
Because their beauty fades so soon— 
To wish there were no summer hours 
Because it is not always June— 
To turn away from the blue sky, 
That shines so gloriously fair, 
Because, to dim the sun’s bright eye, 
Dark threatening clouds are sometimes there? 


No—rather cull the flowers that bloom, 
And wear them, though for one brief day; 
Their fragrance may dispel our gloom, 
E’en when their beauty fades away. 
, Thoughts of the calm blue summer skies, 
The rich green leaf, the sweet wild-flower, 
Will come to us when storms arise, 
And cheer full many a wintry hour. 


E’en thus will thought of thee, sweet friend, 
Remain when thou art far away ; 

And when the shades of eve descend, 
When cooling zephyrs gently play, 

I'll sit beneath yon star’s pale beams, 
Or ’neath the soft light of the moon, 

And yield myself to dreams, sweet dreams, 
Of days that passed too soon—too soon. 


And when beneath a southern sky, 

*Mid birds and flowers your footsteps roam, 
Sometimes wil! not your spirit’s eye 

Turn to zy cherished mountain home? 
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Though scenes more fair, though friends more dear 
Hereafter bless your earthly lot, 

One boon I ask without one fear— 
I ask thee to forget me not. 


Oh, let me meet thy bark once more— 
If not upon life’s changeful sea, 
At least upon that blissful shore, 
From storm and tempest ever frec. 
Yes, if J ever reach that land, 
(Oh, heed my best, my holiest prayer.) 
Aitended by some angel band, 
Oh meet me there—oh, mect me there! 


——— 


A FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 
BY ELSIE GREY. 


FAREWELL, bright Summer! Ay, I call thee bright, 
Though to my dull dark soul the word is strange ; 
Let Hope soft breathe it, but not cold Despair. 
Farewell, I say; yet would I find some word 

Of deeper woe to speak my parting now 

With thee, 0 Summer, passing here away. 
Summer, thy last mild moon hath risen, and waxed, 
And waned since that dread hour when in my soul 
Hope’s last faint taper, dying long, expired. 
Summer, farewell! yet not for aye, for thou 

Wilt come again, and thy warm breath will pass 
O’er frozen trees and flowers, and they shall live. 
But to my dark, dead, icy heart thou canst 

Not come, nor thy soft breath shall kindle more 
That light of Hope forever now gone out. 





SONNET.—THE APPROACH OF WINTER. 
BY JOHN 8. MOORE. 


FAREWELL now to the glories of the year! 

The cloudiness of Winter cometh o’er us, 

And nothing save the spring-tide will restore us 
An ardent sunbeam. All the leaves, grown sear, 
Drop deadly to the ground ‘neath the cold glow 

Of a far-gleaming moon. The quiet stars, 

Like peris gazing through a prison’s bars, 

Seem shivering as they cast regards below. 

The music from the leaves, and from the grass, 
Which filled the years upon a summery night, 

Is now but all too mute. Ere long will pass 

The vehement north-wind, conscious of his might, 
Over the dead-cold land, and on my glass 

The fingers of the fresh brown Autumn’s fate will write 


SONNET.—IN MEMORY OF “AMELIA. 
BY G. WALLINGFORD CLARKE. 


Ye heavenly spirits who preside o’er song, 
Ne’er will ye cease to grieve—for in your bowers 
No more that voice shall ring, whose tuneful powers 
Thrilled with such ecstasy the list’ning throng. 
Yet, mourned enchantress of the lyre, as long 
As thy loved stars illume, and dewy flowers 
With fragrance fill the vales, soft falling showers 
Refresh the earth, and snow-clad mountains strong 
Lift their pale pinnacles to pierce the skies, 
Thy lays shall live in all their native bloom, 
And as a household word thy name be known. 
Oh! songstress of the soul, with tearful eyes, 
Whilst sounds in fancy’s ear thy harp’s deep moan, 
I place this cypress wreath—this tribute on thy tomb! 
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LADY’S TRAVELLING-BAG, IN STRAW-WORK 
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Materials.—A strip of French canvas, No. 14, 514 inches 
wide; half an ounce each of five shades of green Berlin 
wool; 36 yards of straw beading; quarter of a yard of wide 
green glacé silk, to match with one of the darker shades 
of wool; sarsnet to line the same; a piece of stout card- 
board; 144 yard of fancy straw trimming an inch wide; 
and 114 yard of satin ribbon to match the silk. 


Tuese baskets are at once among the prettiest 
and the most useful of the day. They are generally 
made of plain straw, instead of Berlin-work; but 
the latter has so elegant an appearance that we are 
sure our friends will think it well repays them for 
the little extra trouble. 

It is to be understood that the lower part alone is 
done on canvas; the upper part is a bag of silk; 
the joining of the two is concealed by a piece of 
wide fancy straw laid on. 

Narrow canvas is to be used for the bags in pre- 
ference to a strip of the same width cut from a 
broader piece, because the selvages add so much to 
the strength of the basket. 

Work across the width, first from right to left and 
then from left to right, so that the straw beading 
need not be cut at the end of the rows. 

The pattern contains 20 rows. Begin with the 
darkest shade, and change at the 5th, 9th, 13th,and 
17th; at the commencement of the next pattern (the 
21st row), resume the darkest shade. 

lst row.—Hold one end of the straw beading over 
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two threads of the canvas, and work thus: 6 stitch- 
es taken across the straw in a straight line; conse- 
quently, across two upright threads of canvas, but 
not crossing any in the width; miss 3 threads, 12 
stitches, miss 5 threads, 4 stitches, miss 3 threads, 
2 stitches, miss 9 threads, 2 stitches, miss 11 threads, 
10 stitches, miss 3 threads, 6 stitches. 


[In future rows, it will be understood that threads 
are missed, and that s signifies stitches.] 


2d.—Worked the reverse way. 4, miss 7, 6s 
miss 7, 8 s, miss 9, 4s, miss 5, 4 s, miss 3, 8 s, miss 
7,48. 

3d.—6 s, miss 3, 10 s, miss 3, 6 s, miss 3, 6 s, miss 
7, 2s, miss 3, 2s, miss 5, 12 s, miss 3, 6 s. 

4th.—16 s, miss 7, 4 s, miss 7, 2 s, miss 3, 12 s, 
miss 3, 20 s. 

5th.—20 s, miss 3, 8 s, miss 3, 6 s, miss 9, 2 s, miss 
9,148. 

6th.—6 s, miss 3, 10 s, miss 3, 2s, miss 11, 2 s, 
miss 13, 4 s, miss 3, 10 s, miss 3, 6 s. 

7th.—4 s, miss 7,16 s, miss 9, 2 s, miss 3,2 s, 

miss 3, 2 s, miss 5, 2 s, miss 5, 6 s, miss 7, 4s. 

8th.—6 s, miss 3,8 s miss 11, 68, miss 3, 8 s, miss 
7, 14s, miss 3, 6 s. 

9th.—20 s, miss 11, 2 s, miss 3, 2s, miss 5, 6 s, 
miss 3, 2s, miss 5, 16 s. 

10th.—14 s, miss 5, 10 s, miss 3, 2 s, miss 3, 2s, 

miss 3, 6s, 22s. 
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11th.—6 s, mise 3, 10 s, miss 11, 2 s, miss 9, 2s, 
miss 3, 4s, miss 5, 12 s, miss 3, 6 s. 

12th.—4 s, miss 7, 8 s, miss 3,4 s, miss 5,4 3, 
miss 9, 8 s, miss 7, 6 s, miss 7, 4 s. 

13th.—6 8, miss 3, 12 s, miss 5, 2 s, miss 3, 2 s, 
miss 7, 6 s, miss 3, 6 s, 10 s, miss 3, 6 s. 

14th.—20 s, miss 3, 12 s, miss 3, 2 s, miss 6, 4 8, 
miss 6, 16 s. 

15th.—14 s, miss 9, 2 s, miss 9,6 s, miss 3,8 s, 
miss 3, 20 s. 

16th.—6 s, miss 3, 10 s, miss 3, 4 s, miss 13, 2, 
miss 11, 2 s, miss 3, 10 s, miss 3, 6 s. 

17th.—4 s, miss 7, 6 s, miss 5,2 s, miss 5,2 s, 
miss 3, 2 s, miss 3, 2 s, miss 9, 16 s, miss 7, 4 8. 

18th.—6 s, miss 3, 14 8, miss 7, 8 s, miss 3, 6s, 
miss 11, 8 s, miss 3, 6 s. 

19th.—16 s, miss 5, 2 s, miss 3, 6s, miss 5, 28, 
miss 3, 2 s, miss 11, 20 s. 
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20th.—22 s, miss 5, 6 s, miss 3, 2 s, miss 3, 2s, 
miss 3, 10 8, miss 5, 14s, 

This completes one pattern, and must be repeated 
as often as desired for the size of the basket. 

Cut out in cardboard an oval, pointed at both ends, 
about 12 to 14 inches long, and 34 to 5 wide. Cover 
this with silk on both sides, and sew the straw-work 
all round it, having previously added a silk bag to the 
canvas. The cardboard should be sewed in very 
strongly, and the seam may be covered with straw 
beading. 

The handle, which is made of the fancy straw, 
should be stiffened with a bit of wire ribbon, and 
firmly sewed on the centre of each side of the bas- 
ket. The fancy straw is also to be put round the 
top of the canvas to conceal the joining of it with 
the silk. 





KNITTED ARTIFI 


CONVOLVULUS. 


Four needles are required. 

Take some pale yellow split wool, and cast on 
six stitches on each of two needles, and three stitch- 
es on the third needle, knit two plain rounds, 

3d round.—Knit one, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit two, make one, knit one, make one, knit 
two, make one, knit one, make one, knit two, make 
one, knit one, make one, knit two, make one, knit 
one, make one, knit one, knit two, plain rounds. 

6th.—Take a deeper shade of yellow; knit two, 
make one, knit one, make one, knit four, make one, 
knit one, make one, knit four, make one, knit one, 
make one, knit four, make one, knit one, make one, 
knit four, make one, knit one, make one, knit two, 
knit three plain rounds; take white wool and knit 
one more round. 

11th.—Knit three, make one, knit one, make one, 
knit six, make one, knit one, make one, knit six, 
make one, knit one, make one, knit six, make one, 
knit one, make one, knit six, make one, knit one, 
make one, knit three, knit three plain rounds with 
white, then take pale blue (half twist silk may be 
introduced with good effect), knit one more plain 
round. 

15th.—Knit four, make one, knit one, make one, 
knit eight, make one, knit one, make one, knit 
eight, make one, knit one, make one, knit eight, 
make one, knit one, make one, knit eight, make one, 
knit one, make one, knit four. Take a deeper shade 
of blue, knit three plain rounds. Take a still deeper 
shade, and knit two rounds. Cast off very loosely. 

The flower thus finished will be found divided 
inte five stripes, by the increase stitches. Take a 
piece of wire, and sew it as neatly as possible along 





CIAL FLOWERS. 


the edge of the top of the flower as far as the first 
stripe, turn down both ends of the wire. Take a 
second piece, and sew it from the first to the second 
stripe, turn down the ends, and contrive the same 
for the third, fourth, and fifth stripes. Sew down 
all the ends of wire two by two, on the wrong side 
of the flower. Sew up the side left open. The 
right side of the knitting will be the inside of the 
flower. Cover the lower end of the flower with fine 
herring-bone stitches to form a small calyx; tie up 
five bits of yellow wool, not split, with a knot at the 
top of each ; fix them on a bit of wire to make the 
stamen, and place them in the centre of the flower, 
and cover the stem with green wool. 


BUDS. 


Cast on four stitches in pale green wool. 

lst row.—Purl. 

2d.—Make one, knit one, repeat through the row. 

3d.—Purl. 

4th.—Knit plain. 

5th.—Purl. 

6th.—Make one, knit two, repeat through the 
row. 

7th.—Purl. 

8th.— Use two threads of blue wool, together with 
two green, and knit the row, putting the wool twice 
round the needle. Gather all the stitches with a 
rug needle, then cut a small round of card, prick 
four holes in the centre, put two pieces of wire cross- 
wise through the four holes, twist the wire tight 
under the card, and cover the little card with green 
or blue wool, as if winding it. Cover this with the 
knitted piece for the bud. Sew up the open side, 
gather together the stitches of the open part, and 
cover the stem with green wool. 
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LEAF. 


Cast on three stitches. 


let row.—Purl. 
2d.—Knit plain. 
3d.—Purl. 


4th.—Make one, knit rest of row plain. 
5th.—Make one, purl the row. 
6th.—Knit plain. 

7th.—Purl row. 

8th.—Knit row. 

9th.—Purl row. 

10¢h.—Make one, knit rest of row. 


—_— 


11th.—Make one, purl rest of row. 

12th.— Knit row. 

13th.—Purl row. 

14th.—Knit row. 

Continue to knit and purl alternate rows, de- 
creasing one stitch at the beginning of each, until 
only three stitches remain; knit these as one, and 
sew a fine wire neatly round the leaf, always leav- 
ing a little bit at the beginning and ending as a 
stalk. 

This will form a leaf of middling size, but a varie- 





ty of sizes and shades of color will be required to 
form a branch, 





CLOAES AND UNDERSLEEVES. 


As was predicted in an earlier number, velvet 
ribbon has become the favorite style of trimming 
for all heavier materials, whether formed into cloaks 
or dresses. We give a beautiful cloak, the Sontag, 
trimmed in this way, as Fig. 1. 

The shape, it will be seen, is a large, full sacque, 
tight on the shoulders, and falling into a full, open 
sleeve. It may be made of merino, cloth, or cash- 
mere. The trimming, which is very full, — 
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covering the sacque, is of alternate rows of narrow 
silk braid and velvet ribbon, of the same color as the 
cloak. Dark green, different shades of browns, 
fawns, claret, and blue, are the favorite colors. Silk 
will be found much warmer than cambric muslin in 
lining a cloak, though the latter is often used, 
faced with silk. A good Florence will be found 
much warmer and softer than a richer silk, and is 


3 most generally preferred, even in the most elegant 
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French cloaks. The wadding is cotton, in thin 
sheets, and should be quilted to the lining in front, 
and tacked in squares or diamonds through the 
cloak. The lining is now of the same shade as the 
outside, or of simple white. Contrasting colors are 
more rarely used. 

As open sleeves are worn as much as ever, we 
give two neat and pretty styles of undersleeves. 
Both, it will be seen, conform to the curve of the 
arm. 


No. 1. 





No. 1 is of fine Swiss muslin, with a double ruffle 
or frill, lightly embroidered, of the same, following 
the opening on the back of the wrist, which suits 
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sleeves cut in the mousquetaire style, opening to the 
elbow. 

No. 2 is nearly the same in shape, but is made of 
lace, with a rich lace edging following the square 


No. 2. 





cut at the hand, and this is edged by a frill of lace 
two inches in depth, which has a softening and ele- 
gant effect on the hand and arm, and also displays 
the bracelet, which is now almost universally worn 
with open sleeves, either of velvet, plaited hair, or 
gold. 

Both the above styles are new and extremely 
graceful. They may be made up in nearly any thin 
material to look well. 








We give a very rich pattern of English or cam- 
bric embroidery, which can all be done with piercing 
the holes, or cutting out the larger ones, and work- 


ing them round. It is more particularly suited for 
underclothes, as it will wear as long as the article 
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itself, which ordinary cambric edging will not do. 
For the bottoms of children’s dresses, or pantalettes, 
it will be found to answer equally well. In our 
next number we shall give a different pattern in 
the same style; also one for insertion. 

















EDITORS’ 


LETTER FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 
BY REV. H. G. 0. DWIGHT. 


(Tue following letter is so full and satisfactory in relation 
to our plan of Female Medical Missionaries, that we feel 
great pleasure in laying it before our readers. They will 
bear in mind the “Appeal to American Christians,” &c., 
published in the March number of our “Book.” A copy 
of this was shown to the Rev. Mr. Dwight, and here is his 
opinion of the plan.—Eb. L. B.] 


ConsTanTinoPLe, May 13, 1852. 
To Mrs. Perer.* 
My pear Mrs. Peter: I feel exceedingly obliged to you 
for the perusal of Mrs. Hale’s “ Appeal to American Christ- 
ians on behalf of the Ladies’ Medical Missionary Society.” 


with the desire to do good, and I really think she would 
find herself placed in one of the most enviable positions 
for usefulness that could be found in this world. The peo- 
ple have a superstitious, reverence for those who have a 
knowledge of diseases and their remedies; and, although 
we could not honestly wish to foster this feeling, yet while 
it exists it may be turned to good account, and gradually 
it would be displaced by more just and reasonable views, 
while still the skilful medical practitioner would find her 
services no less in demand. 

I may be too sanguine, but it is my present belief that 
a well-taught female physician in this place would find 
access to the families of all classes of the people, not ex- 
cepting the Mohammedans, and she would not find time to 
attend to one-quarter of the calls that would be made upon 
her professional services. If, now, in connection with her 





It may be supposed by some that, situated as we missi 

ries are, in a far-off land, and under the constant pressure 
of occupation in our own appropriate work, we have little 
time or disposition to watch the progress of things in 
America; but I can say with truth that nothing that is 
going on there escapes our notice. We are well supplied 
with newspapers and magazines, and you may be assured 
that we use them to some purpose. And among the wise 
aml benevolent projects which have been started in Ame- 
rica of late years, that of providing the means of giving to 
females a medical education, for practice among their own 
sex, has attracted my particular attention, and from the 
first moment I heard of it I gave it my unqualified appro- 
bation. I trust the time is now near at hand when this 
branch of practice in America will be, where it always 
should have been, in the hands of females alone. 

But what I wish very briefly to say to you in the present 
communication is, that I feel quite sure that female mis- 
sionary physicians, of the right stamp, would be most im- 
portant auxiliaries to the missionary work in this part of 
the world. As society is here constituted, little indeed is 
the influence a missionary can directly exert on the female 
portion of the community. You know the habits of female 
seclusion universally prevalent in this country, and you 
know how little education there is among this class of the 
population. True, we have made a hopeful beginning on 
a small scale, and in the whole country we have several 
hundreds of Armenian females already connected with our 
congregations, and of course under our direct influence; 
but, alas! how little is the access we can gain to the tens 
of thousands and hundreds of thousands that remain! 

But let one of their own sex come among them, well ac- 
quainted with the medical art, and with a heart burning 





* Wife of William Peter, Esq., British Consul at Phila- 
delphia. Mrs. Peter is an American lady, well and widely 
known for her philanthropy and her efforts to promote the 
real improvement of her own sex. She has lately returned 
from an extensive tour in the Old World, and reports that 
in all the missionary stations she visited, British as well 
as American, the idea of qualifying pious women, wives of 
missionaries or teachers, to practise as physicians for their 
own sex and children, was received with approbation. 





lical knowledge and experience, she possessed the love 
of Christ, and the zeal of Christ for the maladies of the 
soul, how unlimited would be her opportunities for doing 
good! She would gain access where the missionary never 
can go, and access, too, to that portion of the community 
which greatly influences all the rest; for even in Turkey, 
where woman is so degraded, she still wields a mighty 
influence in society; for here, as everywhere else, it is 
true that those who stamp the character of the nursery 
stamp the character of the nation. 

I long to see the experiment made among us; and, with 
the hope that much time will not elapse before it shall be 
attempted, I will venture to offer a few hints as to some 
practical questions connected with the carrying out of such 
an enterprise. It appears to me plain that, for the comfort 
and happiness of the individual, as well as for greater use- 
fulness to the cause we all love, she should come out in 
connection with the American Board of Missions. As no 
other American society has any operations going on here, 
she must either be in connection with us, or stand alone. 
Of the undesirableness and impracticability of the latter 
course, it is not necessary that I should particularly speak, 
for your own mind will at once perceive the thing in its true 
light. Of course, I am not able to say what would be the 
view of our Committee on the subject, but I do not see why 
such an individual, properly qualified, might not be regu- 
larly appointed as assistant missionary to be attached to 
this station. She would be useful to the missionary fami- 
lies, and would soon find work enough to do among the 
people. 

The acquisition of the Turkish langaage would be an 
indispensable condition for her ful) success. Indeed, she 
could do little or nothing without it. If she knew also 
French or Italian, it would be a decided advantage. The 
Turkish language would give her access to all classes of 
the native population. 

But I will not enlarge. I will only add that I shall be 
most henpy to furnish any information in my power to 
Mrs. Hale, or anybody else who takes an interest in this 
subject; and glad shall I be to hear that this plan is eo 
tually going into effect. 

I remain, my dear Mrs. Peter, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Hi. G. 0. NWIGHT. 
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Late Hovrs.—It is hard to tell, observes an historian, 
why, all over the world, as the age became more luxurious, 
the hours became later. Was it the crowd of amusements 
that pushed on the hours gradually? or were people of 
fashion better pl d with the secrecy and silence of the 
night, when the vulgar industrious had gone to rest? In 
past ages, there were few pastimes but what daylight 
afforded. : 





Art-EpvcaTion or Cottpren,—A recent traveller in Eng- 
land says: “ We have found the children of Queen Victoria, 
at nine in the morning, at the Museum of Practical Art; 
and, on another occasion, at the same hour, amidst the 
Elgin marbles—not the only wise hint to the mothers of 
England to be found in the highest place. Accustom your 
children to find beauty in goodness, and goodness in 
beauty.” 

REWARD OF FemALe Covrace.—The “Moniteur” an- 
nounces that the Cross of the Legion of Honor has just 
been granted to Madame Abicot de Ragis, who, on the 21st 
ef December last, gave proof of singular courage in con- 
g alone against three malefactors who had invaded 
her house, in order to burn the archives of the commune 
of Oison, of which her husband is the mayor. Madame 
Abicot de Ragis was badly burned, and wounded with a 
poniard. 
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Dress.—Bear it in mind, my young friends, that your 
dress is a sort of index to your character; that a studied 
and just economy in dress indicates prudence and fore- 
thought, a reference to your future wants, and to the claims 
of others. How much nobler is this than to be the slave 
of Fashion, an imitator of the follies of those richer than 
yourselves—one of that frivolous class wittily designated as 
* clothes-people,” because mind, body, and estate are sacri- 
ficed to clothes! 

Economy is not limited to avoiding extravagance. It 
will induce you to purchase the most substantial and du- 
rable materials for your dress. For example, to buy a 
straw hat instead of a silk one, a calico instead of a muslin 
gown, &c. Economy will teach you to mend up an old 
gown, and make it do, instead of buying a new one. 

Nothing will aid you so much in the practice of economy 
in your dress as expertness with your needle. No Ameri- 
can woman, let her speak all the tongues, and play on all 
the instruments invented, can be said to be educated, if 
she is not a good needlewoman. With a little pains, you 
may learn how to make your own gowns, With ingenuity, 
you can turn and refit them. It would not cost you half 
the trouble and time it does to learn to embroider muslin 
well; and, tell me, which contributes the more to a good 
appearance, a neatly repaired and well-fitted dress, or a 
worked collar? Which would give you the most favorable 
impression of the character of the wearer? 





Triputs TO Mrs. ANNE Hrit.—This excellent and accom- 
plished woman was one of the victims in that awful catas- 
trophe, the burning of the Henry Clay. None has been 
more lamented among the multitude there sacrificed to the 
reckless spirit of emulation which gives the swiftest steam- 
boat its popularity, and therefore its conductors their power 
over human destiny. The death of Mrs. Hill is, indeed, a 
public loss. She was engaged, most successfully, in carry- 
ing out the experiment of the “School of Design for Wo- 
men,” established in this city, about four years ago, by 
Mrs. Sarah Peter. Mrs. Hill had had charge of the school 
nearly a year, and had gained the entire confidence of both 
managers and pupils. In a letter of condolence to the 
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afflicted family of the deceased, the latter thus bear testi- 
mony to her worth :— 

“Never was there a person more completely fitted to 
gain the affections of those around her than Mrs. Hill. 
Never a woman better adapted by nature and education 
for the position in which she was placed. Firm, yet mild 
and gentle—ready and intelligent—acute and penetrating 
—with an extraordinary faculty of adaptation, yet without 
the constitutional impatience so frequently associated with 
these qualities ; animated and spirited, without being vehe- 
ment and passionate, she was capable of cising a re- 
markable degree of self-control, either natural or acquired. 
She appeared to possess, by intuition, that insight into 
character which, with some minds, is the result of long- 
continued reflection, attained only by habits of inference 
and analogy. 

“The happy faculty, also, of keeping in shadow whatever 
was calculated to dampen and sadden the feelings of her 
pupils was most particularly a virtue of our much lament- 
ed teacher.” 

The managers of the Franklin Institute, of Pennsylva- 
nia, who were also patrons and advisers of the lady mana- 
gers of the “ School of Design,” thus record their respect for 
her memory :— 

“The Committee on the ‘School of Design for Women’ 
have the painful duty of announcing to the Institute the 
death of Mrs. Anne Iiill, the Principal of said school. She 
left the city, a few weeks ago, to enjoy a short vacation 
from the labors of the school, and was one of the passen- 
gers on board of the steamboat Henry Clay, at the time 
such a lamentable destruction of life attended the confla- 
gration of that vessel. Mrs. Hill was one of those drowned 
in an attempt to escape from the boat, and there seems 
reason to believe that she fell a sacrifice to her efforts to 
save a drowning child. She had endeared herself to the 
committee, to the pupils in the school, and to all its con- 
tributors and patrons, by the uniform devotion and energy 
she manifested in the welfare end success of the school, by 
her complete adaptations, personal, moral, and professional, 
for its management, and by those ready and practical ta- 
lents which so remarkably contributed to its usefulness, 
and to the enjoyment of the public confidence. 

“By this sudden and afflicting dispensation of Provi- 
dence, the school has been bereaved of a head which it will 
be difficult to replace; her children and family have lost a 
kind, faithful, and religious mother and relative, and the 
community has been deprived of one whose career of use- 
fulness in a new philanthropic effort was full of the pro- 
mise of rich and abundant good. 

“Sincerely condoling with all those who have thus lost 
one endeared to them by the possession of such gifts, the 
committee offer the following resolutions :— 

“ Resolved, That the sympathy and condolence of the 
Institute be, and the same are hereby tendered to the 
family of Mrs. Anne Hill, to her late pupils, and to her 
friends, in the great and irreparable bereavement which 
they have suffered by her death. 

* Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be 
transmitted to the family of Mrs. Hill by the President of 
the Institute, and that the same be entered at large upon 
the minutes, as a humble tribute of our estimation of her 
usefulness. 8. V. MERRICK, President.” 





Crristmas!—and a merry one, will, we hope, be enjoyed 
by our readers. This holiday is so near neighbor of New 
Year, that we anticipate the last while thinking of the 
first. The farewell we bid our readers and friends at the 
close of this number seems united with the welcome we 
shall give them to our new volume of January, 1853. 
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Vorume XLV.—This number closes the forty-fifth volume 
of the “ Lady's Book!” If age proves merit in a literary 
magazine, onrs may well claim the crown. No other peri- 
odical of the kind in our land has been so long and well 
sustained. We ask a continuance of this liberal support: 
we are resolved to merit the patronage of all who wish to 
sustain the credit of American talent, and improve the 
character of American literature. 

To CorREsPoNDENTS.—The following articles are accepted : 
“The East,” “On the Common Fallacy that Youth is a 
Blessing,” “Presentiment,” “’Twas the Dawning of Day,” 
“The Message to the Dead,” “ Sonnet,” “The Dream-land 
of Hope,” “ Not at Home,” “Phe Zephyr’s Message,” “ Hil 
Allah!” “Scene at the Cascade Bridge,” and “Life in 
Earnest.” 

The following are declined; some because we have no 
room, and others because not adapted to our pages: “ Me- 
mory,” “ The Lone Heart’s Complaint,” “A Dirge,” “Lake 
Ontario,’ “I'll think of Thee, Amanda,” “The Past,” 
“Letter to my Father,” “The Three Boons,” “ Love and 
Poesy,” “ When Echo answers Echo,” “To the Lark,” “The 
Weary World,” “A Last Look,” “Gossips,” “The Dead,” 
“A Truce to my Aspirings,” “ Wonders,” “She is Gone,” 
and “A Winter Song.” 

A number of articles on hand we have not had time to 
examine. The writers are not forgotten; and we thank 
our many friends for their constant favors. 

Lady Subscribers.”—Smoking-cap in our next number. 

“ Nina,” Mexico, N. ¥—What was the title of the arti- 
cle? Please be explicit. 

“W.H. W.,” New York.—Must have a little patience 
with us. There are MSS. that we have had on hand a 
long time, that must take precedence. The corrections 
will be made. 
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From J. 8. Reprrerp, Clinton Hall, New York, through 
W. B. Zrener, Philadelphia :— 

PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. From the French 
of Arsene Houssaye. Two volumes. A knowledge of the 
subjects of these volumes—French philosophers and French 
attresses—would be, to most minds, satisfactory evidence 
with regard to their worthless character. Yet, although 
the author has not kept very closely to his subjects, we 
much doubt whether the wit and wisdom which do at times 
appear in his pages, would repay any one for the danger 
incurred in gathering them from the mass of flippancy, 
false sentiment, useless philosophy, licentious scandal, and 
masked infidelity from which they spring, like flowers on 
the dizzy verge of a precipice. Some knowledge is un- 
doubtedly useful and necessary, but the knowledge of evil 
is the curse of man; and the less we know of the wrong 
side of human nature, the more peaceful, pure, and benefi- 
cent will be the tenor of our lives. Not so, thinks M. Hous- 
saye. And there is, besides, every evidence that he belongs 
to that class of epicureans who, departing from the true, 
beautiful, and practicable precepts of their Master—“ vir- 
tue is pleasure”—have inscribed on the altar of their pas- 
sions the seductive, though fallacious sentiment, that plea- 
sure is yirtue. It is not necessary, nay, it is full of misery 
to mankind, that there should be converts to this latter 
doctrine. And, therefore, M. Houssaye being free to write 
books for such a purpose, and others being free to translate 
and to publish them, we, too, claim the privilege of saying, 
in regard to them, that they are entirely unfit for the peru- 
sal, if not of gentlemen, certainly of the truly modest and 
amiable ladies of our country. 
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ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. By John 
Kenrick, A.M. This is a work of deep research into the 
mysteries of antiquity, and is, consequently, full of interest 
to the student of history. It describes, to use the words of 
the author, according to the present state of our knowledge, 
the land and the people of Egypt, their arts and sciences, 
their civil institutions, and their religious faith and usages ; 
and relates their history from the earliest records of the 
monarchy to its final absorption in the empire of Alex- 
ander. 

COMPARATIVE PHYSIOGNOMY; or, Resemblances he- 
tween Men and Animals, By James W. Redfield, M. D. 
This is an amusing book, having no less than three hun- 
dred and fifty pictures of men and beasts, between whom 
the author professes to have discovergd a resemblance. 
How far he will be able to carry his readers with him in 
his imaginary discoveries, and in his descriptions and com- 
parisons, we must leave to the readers themselves, 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF FITZ GREENE HALLECK. 
We have, in a preceding number of the “ Lady’s Book,” 
noticed the publication, by Redfield, of New York, of a new 
and beautiful edition of the poetical works of Mr. Halleck, 
who is universally known to the literary world as one of 
the best of our American poets. As an author, Mr. H. was 
foremost among his contemporaries in the,establishment 
of an unequivocal literary reputation for his country, and 
in claiming for her writers an undisputed equality with 
European writers of the present age. Possessing the rarest 
qualifications of genius, directed by a sound and polished 
education, an exuberant fancy, always under the control 
of a pure moral sentiment, no man has done more by his 
writings to elevate and adorn the literature of his country 
than Mr. Halleck. And, for presenting this new edition of 
his works to the public, at a time when the strife seems to 
be who shall print and who shall read the greatest number 
of foreign works, the publisher deserves the thanks of every 
true-hearted American reader. The volume is for sale by 
W. B. Zieber, Third below Chestnut Street. 

From M. W. Dopp, New York, through J. W. Moorz, 
Philadelphia :-— 

STORIES OF ANCIENT ROME, By F.W. Ricord. With 
illustrations. There is scarcely any history so interesting 
to youthful readers as that of ancient Rome, especially that 
portion of it dating from the exposure of the “ wolf-suckled 
twins,” to the overthrow of the Tarquins, There is an air 
of fabulous enchantment thrown round this period of Ro- 
man history. which, however much matter-of-fact men may 
desire it to be removed, will never be wholly dissipated, and 
never can cease to gratify the fancy both of the young and 
the old. The volume before us is “intended as the first of 
a connected series devoted to the most important events of 
Roman history,” and is a complete account, arranged under 
appropriate heads, of the period we have above alluded to. 
The author's design has been to adapt his “stories” to the 
capacities of the young, and, at the same time, to render 
them agreeable and instructive to the general reader. In 
this, by his clear, simple, and yet attractive style, he has 
been very successful. We have only one objection to make, 
after a cursory examination, which is, that Mr. Ricord has 
descended occasionally to the rhetorical artifice of thinking 
for his heroes. This, it is true, is a common thing with 
modern historians; but, still, there is nothing, in our 
opinion, more deserving of reprehension. A cultivated 
imagination is not satisfied with it, a correct judgment con- 
demns it, and it is utterly opposed to truth, It is an error, 
however, into which Mr. Ricord has rarely fallen, and into 
which he has perhaps been drawn by the imagined orations 
so numerous in the illustrious authors from whom his mate- 
rials are derived. 
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From Caries Scriewer, New York, through Liypsay & 
BuakistTon, Philadelphia :-— 

ARCHIBALD CAMERON; OR, HEART-TRIALS. This 
is the life-history of a very pious and amiable young man, 
in the form of a novel, “ founded upon fact.” If sound mo- 
rality, fine sentiments, and not a few striking and interest- 
ing descriptions and incidents, together with a generally 
clear, and oftentimes poetical form of expression, are calcu- 
lated to attract readers, we can entertain no doubt of the 
rapid and extensive sale of this publication. There are 
some points of practical theology discussed in its pages, 
upon anything but the graphic merits of which we, of 
course, can speak with but little certainty. Whether 
ministers do resort to the artifices mentioned, in order to 
gain popularity and rich congregations, it is not our pro- 
vince to decide; but certainly there appears to be a strong 
verisimilitude to nature, together with a great deal of 
quiet humor and gentle seriousness in our author’s de- 
scription of the practices which he insinuates many young 
clergymen are forced to adopt, in order to secure and retain 
the good-will of their congregations. 

THE LIVES OF WINFIELD SCOTT AND ANDREW 
JACKSON. By J. T. Ileadley, author of “ Napoleon and 
his Marshals,” “Washington and his Generals,” etc. ete. 
The author informs us that this volume “ is designed to be 
the commencement of a series of biographical sketches of 
distinguished men of the present generation.” It is writ- 
ten in Mr. Headley’s usually graphic and attractive style. 
The book is embellished with likenesses of the two heroes, 
of whose patriotic services it is the record. 

ESSAYS ON THE PROGRESS OF NATIONS, in Civiliza- 
tion, Productive Industry, Manufactures, Commerce, Bank- 
ing, Internal Improvements, Emigration, and Population. 
By Ezra C. Seaman. This is a volume of upwards of six 
hundred pages. It is a compilation of essays written by 
the author on the subjects embraced in the title, in the 
years 1846, 1847, and 1848. To these a large amount of 
new matter has been added, and the whole “condensed, 
corrected, and rearranged.” With the author’s specula- 
tions on the progress of nations in religion, politics, and 
civilization, we do not propose to meddle. In relation to 
these questions, including the author’s general view of 
governments, ancient and modern, we have, however, read 
very different relations, drawn from quite as reliable au- 
thorities as those referred to in this work. The statistics 
of commerce, manufactures, population, etc. etc., form a 
very interesting feature in the compilation, and will be ac- 
ceptable to those who desire to be acquainted with matters 
of lors and gain in the science of barter and the philosophy 
of trade. 

OUTLINES OF MORAL SCIENCE. By Archibald Alex- 
ander, D. D., late Professor in the Theological Seminary at 

«Princeton, N. J. At a time when the press is teeming 
with the productions of a class of authors who seem to be 
guided by no moral or benevolent principles whatever, it is 
pleasant to come in contact with a volume like this, so 
complete in all its arrangements, so simple, and yet so 
comprehensive in its arguments, so sound and irrefutable 
in its logic, and, above all, so full of the benignant spirit, 
and of the true teachings of Christianity. It is not long 
since we laid down a work, in which its author seemed to 
labor hard to prove that the Christian doctrine of obedience 
had been the cause of nearly all the miseries of mankind, 
and of all the darkness which is supposed to have enve- 
loped the world, wholly or partially, up to the period, or 
thereabouts, of the first French Revolution. But here is 
a moral philosopher who teaches sublimer doctrines, here 
is an historian whoee deductions from the records of civili- 
zation are far more consoling to the heart of the truly 
enlightened progressionist. No intelligent, right-minded 
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reader, whether he has or has not been influenced by the 
treacherous sophisms of Gibbon and Hume, or by the 
slighter, but unpardonable errors of Paley and other au- 
thors, will rise from the perusal of this volume without 
feeling himself to be a wiser, if not a better man. No free- 
thinker, no atheist, in whose bosom there still lingers a 
spark of feeling allied even to human gratitude—we will 
not say to divine love—however faint it.may be, will fail to 
be touched by the conclusive reasoning, and the persuasive 
eloquence through which the author prepares the mind 
and the heart for the reception of the paramount truth of 
God’s existence, and of the great and consequent duty of 
“obedience to his will,” incumbent upon all his creatures. 

OUR FIRST MOTHER. The author of this work, as we 
believe, has aimed to impart Scriptural instruction upon 
a number of select topics naturally suggested by the Mosaic 
history. The “character and the matter, the style and 
execution of the work” have been cordially approved of by 
several theological professors, who speak confidently of the 
author's extensive Biblical research, and who state that, in 
religious doctrine, he is always orthodox. 

LITTLE SILVERSTRING ; or, Tales and Poems for the 
Young. By Wm. Olana Bourne. This is a beautiful vol- 
ume, full of instruction and entertainment for the young. 
It contains fifty stories, sketches, and poems, all of which 
are admirably composed, and designed not merely to 
amuse, but to instruct and adorn the minds of youthful 
readers. 

From Harper & Brotners, New York, through Linpsay & 
BriakistTon, Philadelphia :— 

THE PERSONAL ADVENTURES OF “OUR OWN COR- 
RESPONDENT” IN ITALY. Showing how an Active Cam- 
paigner can jtid Good Quarters when Other Men lie in the 
Fields ; Good Dinners when Many are Half Starved; and 
Good Wine, though the King’s Staff be reduced to Half Rations. 
By Michael Burke Honan. We have not perused this book; 
but learn, from the first sentence in the preface, that it is 
original, and not a reprint of the author’s correspondence 
from Italy to the “ London Times.” Near the close of the 
work, the author says of himself: “I am a good Roman 
Catholic—not good in a religious or moral sense, I have 
the humility to say, but a faithful son of the old church, 
who never will desert its standard.” It would seem, from 
this, that his church has some other standards, and some 
other evidences of faithfulness besides those of religion and 
morality. But Mr. Honan is an impulsive Irishman, and 
therefore we will not visit his church with what appears to 
be a natural mistake, or a native bull. 

THE INSTITUTES OF ALGEBRA. Being the first of a 
Course of Mathematics. Designed for the Use of Schools, 
Academies, and Colleges. By Gerardus Beekman Docharty, 
LL. D., Professor of Mathematics in the New York Free 
Academy. The author of this work, who has been twenty- 
five years a teacher of mathematics, presents it to the pub- 
lic under the belie! that it will materially lighten the labor 
of the instructor, and facilitate the progress of the pupil. 

PARISIAN SIGHTS AND FRENCH PRINCIPLES, SEEN 
THROUGH AMERICAN SPECTACLES. The majority of 
“Parisian Sights” are, no doubt, very interesting; and, 
though they have been frequently displayed, may still 
claim a respectable share of admiration, especially when 
delineated in so handsome a manner as they are in the 
volume before us. Some of them, however, and a large 
portion of what are called “French }.inciples,” might, so 
far as our plain republican morality is concerned, be left 
to the examination of French opticians. Holding this 
opinion, we cannot be expected to approve very cordially 
of a book which, though generally unexceptionable, con- 
tains the result of a rather too microscopic observation of 
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the immoral sights and principles of Paris and the Paris- 
ians. The author, we admit, is profuse in condemnation» 
of the licentiousness of French usages; yet even he, a re- 
spectable American father, has not handled pitch and 
escaped undefiled, and has frequently to blush for some of 
his equivocal representations of sights and principles. 


From D. Appteton & Co., New York, through C. G. Hen- 
person & Co. (late Geo. 8. Appleton), Philadelphia :— 

SUMMER-TIME IN THE COUNTRY. By the Rev. R. 
A. Willmott, author of “Jeremy Taylor: a Biography.” 
This is the summer journal of an observant and well-read 
rural clergyman, devoted rather to literature than to na- 
tural history, and more intent on recording the thoughts 
and emotions excited by a poetic and philosophic contem- 
plation of nature, than on making scientific notes with re- 
gard to the movements and doings of bugs. beetles, and 
caterpillars. Stored, as it is, with profound reflections, 
judicious criticisms, and pleasing researches, which are 
beautifully illustrated by a liberal and happy use of quota- 
tions, this little volume can scarcely fail to meet the taste 
of the most refined and fastidious reader. 

STORIES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” Of these, we need 
only say that they are carefully selected from among those 
tales which, by their excellence and finished brevity, have 
been a remarkable feature in the remarkable pages of 
“Old Ebony.” Many of them have long enjoyed a high 
and deserved popularity, which, in their present convenient 
form. will, no doubt, be iderably enh 1 

MEN’S WIVES. By W. M. Thackeray. This volume 
comprises a series of amusing and attractive papers origin- 
ally published in “Frazer's Magazine” for 1843, and is 
written in its author’s usual vein of mingled pleasantry 
and pathos, sentiment and satire. 

The publications above noticed, we would here remark, 
form a part of Appleton’s well-selected and neatly printed, 
cheap, and “ Popular Library of the Best Authors.” 

REUBEN MEDLICOTT; OR, THE COMING MAN. By 
M. W. Savage, Esq., author of the “ Bachelor of the Albany,” 
“My Uncle, the Curate,” etc. etc. One volume. We hav 
not for some time met with a more acceptable novel than 
the one at present under notice. We took it up for the 
purpose of giving it a mere superficial examination; but 
soon became so interested in its pleasing descriptions, vivid 
delineations of character, and knowing observations with 
regard to human life, that we were unable to return it to 
our table until we had perused its entire contents. Our 
reading was, of course, hasty ; and, consequently, we can- 
not well determine as to the justness of the author’s con- 
clusions respecting certain questions of reform, that still 
agitate, in a greater or less degree, the minds of many 
honest-intentioned persons; but our own intercourse with 
the world has thrown us into contact with not a few Reu- 
ben Medlicotts, who, to use his own words, form “ signal 
examples of how little is to he done, in this busy world, by 
much knowledge, much talent, much ambition, nay, even 
by much activity, without singleness of aim and steadiness 
of purpose.” Such is the moral of the story, which, with 
all its scenes of humor and gayety, is a melancholy one. 
Yet, if the reader shall arise from its perusal a sadder man, 
he will also, for the moment, at least, be a wiser and a 
better. 

EVENINGS AT DONALDSON MANOR; or, the Christ- 
mas Guest. By Maria J. McIntosh, author of “ Two Lives,” 
“Charms and Countercharms,” etc. ete. A new revised 
edition. Many of our readers are perhaps familiar with 
this volume, the first edition of which was republished in 
England with great success, and met with the highest 
commendation. To those, however, who are not, we would 











remark that it is a series of tales, poetical translations, etc., 
gracefully combined with the scenes and incidents forming 
the story to which its title is due; the whole written in a 
pleasing and elegant manner, uniting sparkling criticisms 
with delicate humor, and delightful home-pictures with 
lively descriptions of exterior nature, and pervaded by a 
cheerful tone of simple and unstrained morality. 

LIVES OF WELLINGTON AND PEEL. From the “Lon- 
don Times.” This is a neat volume, uniform with “ Ap- 
pleton’s Popular Library of the Best Authors.” 

From H. Lona & Brormer, New York :— 

NORTHWOOD; OR, LIFE NORTH AND SOUTH. Show- 
ing the true Character of Both. By Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale. 
This work has not been got up for the occasion, and to 
minister to the prevailing excitement on a delicate question 
of State and National policy. It was first published in Bos- 
ton, twenty-five years ago, and was the first introduction 
of the authoress to the American public, and at once esta- 
blished her reputation as a writer of fiction, chastened and 
elevated by the purest moral and religious sentiments. 
We have never yet, and we have no idea now of mingling 
in any of the political controversies that agitate the public 
mind; but it is only an act of justice rendered to the author- 
ess to say, that there is no thought or sentiment expressed 
in the pages of “ Northwood” that will not bear the strictest 
test of literary and moral criticism, as well as of the purest 
love of country. It is conservative throughout, calm and 
considerate in its tone and reflections, and altogether such 
a work as might be expected to emanate from the pen of a 
Christian woman. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

THE CABIN AND THE PARLOR; OR, SLAVES AND 
MASTERS. By J. Thornton Randolph. This book was 
very generally and favorably noticed by the press before it 
made its appearance, and, from all we have heard and seen 
of its contents since its publication, we think the criticisms 
of some of its first chapters were just. Our copy, unfortu- 
nately, was not received until it was too late to give the 
work more than a cursory examination, even had the 
leaves been cut or separated, as should always be the case 
when a patient investigation and a “good notice” are ex- 
pected. We have, nevertheless, become sufficiently fami- 
liar with the author’s vigorous style and general views, to 
enable us to say that he has written a most thrilling nar- 
rative, which will at once deeply interest the feelings, and 
forcibly appeal to the good sense and judgment of his 
readers. 


From Bunce & Brorner, New York :— 

JACK RUNNYMEDE; or, the Manof Many Thanks. By 
Douglas Jerrold. This is the title of an amusing little 
pamphlet volume, over which we have enjoyed not a few 
hearty laughs, not unmindful, however, of the moral it 
seems slyly to inculcate—that enthusiastic views of social 
and political perfection are often converted, by bitter ex- 
perience, or by a change of fortune and circumstances, into 
opinions the very opposite of those previously entertained. 

THE GIRARD COLLEGE AND ITS FOUNDER: contain- 
ing the Biography of Mr. Girard, the History of the Institw- 
tion, its Organization and Plan of Discipline, with the 
Course of Education, Forms of Admission of Pupils, Descrip- 
dion of the Buildings, etc. etc.,and the Will of Mr. Girard. 
By Henry W. Arey, Secretary of Girard College. The aw 
thor has favored us with a copy of the above neat little 
volume. It contains a great deal of information in regard 
to the Girard College, which will interest our citizens 
generally. 
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LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. It is now ten 
years since we observed, of “ The American Pocket Library,” 
that “we Knew no one better calculated than its editor, 
Thomas ©. Clarke, for making so useful a book. Itisa 
perfect vade mecum.” Since then, many thousand copies 
have been sold; and, having been jong since out of print, 
it has now been nearly doubled in size, and reissued by 
Mr. Clarke, with large additions, making it, of course, 
still more valuable than when, some years since, it was 
pronounced the best work of its kind in the country. 
As it is issued after the United States Census, which, with 
the Constitution of the United States, is embodied in its 
pages, we hope to have the satisfaction of welcoming its 
appearance at the close of the next ten years. 

“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN” CONTRASTED WITH BUCK- 
INGHAM HALL, THE PLANTER’S HOME; OR, A FAIR 
VIEW OF BOTH SIDES OF THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 
By Robert Criswell, Esq., author of “Letters from the South 
and West.” Published by D. Fanshaw, New York. We 
have been favored by the author with a copy of this work. 
In presenting it to the public, he says he has but one mo- 
tive in view, “ which is to contribute his mite in endeavor- 
ing to allay the great agitation on the slavery question, 
between the North and South, which threatens to dissolve 
our glorious Union.” 


From H. C. Peck & Tuo. Buss, N. E. corner of Third and 
Arch Streets, Philadelphia :— 

THE ODD FELLOW’S MANUAL. Illustrating the his- 
tory, principles, and government of the order, and the in- 
structions and duties of every degree, station, and office in 
Odd Fellowship; with directions for laying corner-stones, 
dedicating cemeteries, chapels, halls, and other public edi- 
fices ; marshalling funeral and other processions; forms for 
petitions, appeals, etc. Also odes, with music, for various 
occasions. Embellished with numerous engravings of the 
emblems, etc. By the Rev. Aaron B. Grosh. This is a 
handsomely printed volume. 


MUSIC. 


From T. C. Andrews, 66 Spring Garden Street, Philadel- 
phia: “The New Russian Mazourka Quadrilles.” Com- 
posed and arranged for the piano forte, and dedicated to 
Mr. John Hewston, Jr., by Orlando F. Slack. The figures 
composed and adapted by Charles Durang, and danced at 
the assemblies of Mr. and Miss Durang. 

From the same publisher, and for sale by Lee & Walker, 
188 Chestnut Street, and 8. Winner, 267 Callowhill Street, 
Philadelphia: “The Boarding-School Polkas.” Arranged 
and composed by Thomas A. Becket. Distinguished by the 
names of Josephine, Adelaide, Clara, Rosabelle, and Geor- 
giana 


NOVELS, SERIALS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


From E. 8. Jones & Co., 8. W. corner of Fourth and Race 
Streets, Philadelphia: Nos. 14 and 15 of the “ Model Archi- 
tect,” containing original designs for colleges, villas, suburb- 
an residences, ete., accompanied by explanations, specifi- 
entions, and elaborate details, etc. etc. By Samuel Sloan, 
Architect. A very beautiful and very serviceable work. 

From Dewitt & Davenport, New York: “ Heads and 
Hearts; or, my Brother, the Colonel.” A novel, illustrg- 
tive of the dangerous consequences of yielding to the im- 
pulses of the feelings, rather than listening to the dictates 
of prudence. By the author of “ Cousin Cecil,” ete. 

From Robert E. Peterson & Co., N. W. corner of Fifth 
and Arch Streets, Philadelphia: “The National Portrait 
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Gallery of Distinguished Americans, with Biographical 


« Sketches, containing upwards of one hundred and twenty 


Engraved Portraits of the most Eminent Men who have 
occupied a place in the History of the United States.” We 
have before noticed this work, copies of which should be 
preserved in every American’s library, as the memories of 
the heroes and sages, whose portraits adorn it, should re- 
tain a place in the grateful and affectionate regard of every 
American heart. The work has now reached the eleventh 
number. Price 25 cents each. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Lindsay & 
Blakiston, Philadelphia: “Pictorial Field Book of the 
Revolution.” No. 28. Price 25 cents. 

From George P. Putnam & Co., New York: “ Whims and 
Oddities.” By Thomas Hood. No. 17 of “ Putnam’s Semi- 
Monthly Library for Travellers and the Fireside.” Hu- 
morous series, with numerous wood-cuts.—“The Eagle 
Pass; or, Life on the Border.” By Cora Montgomery. No. 
18 of the above work, copyright edition. 

From Gould & Lincoln, Boston, through W. B. Zieber, 
Philadelphia: “Chambers’s Pocket Miscellany.” Vol. 6. 
Price 20 cents. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia: “The Coquette.” A 
Novel. By the author of “Miserimus.” We have had no 
time to examine this book: we observe, however, that the 
English critics speak very highly of the author’s wit and 
satire. 

From Lippincott, Grambo, & Co., Philadelphia: “The 
Monastery.” This is the fifth volume of the enterprising 
publishers’ beautiful edition of the Waverley Novels, by 
Sir Walter Scott, printed from the latest English edition, 
embracing the author’s latest corrections, prefaces, and 
notes. 








Receipts, Lc. 


Tue frequent use of asparagus is strongly recommended 
in affections of the chest and lungs; in fact, asparagus is 
one of the most wholesome, as well as agreeable vegetables 


we possess. 





A Few drops of creosote on brown paper, put ir. the holes 
of rats, will drive them away. Nux vomica and oatmeal is 
a sure poison. 

Burns AND Scatps.—In any case of burn or scald, how- 
ever extensive, all the acute suffering of the patient may 
be at once and permanently relieved, and that in a mo- 
ment of time, by sprinkling over the injured surface a 
thick layer of wheat flour, by the hand, or, what is bet- 
ter, by a dredging-box. Every vestige of pain produced by 
such injuries is instantly removed, and the sufferer not 
only escapes the shock to the nervous system accompany- 
ing such torture, but will generally fall into a quiet sleep 
the moment the atmospheric temperature is thus excluded 
from the wound. Multitudes are annually perishing by 
scalds in steamboats, and from burns by camphene, spirit- 
gas, and otherwise, nearly all of whom might be preserved 
from a fatal result, if this simple practice were adopted im- 
mediately after such accidents. 

A MINIATURE round of beef may be made of a rib of beef. 
Take out the bone, and wrap the meat round like a fillet 
of veal, securing it with two or three wooden skewers; 
place in strong pickle for four or five days; and then put it 
in hot water, and let it simmer the usual time. 

A @00P GARGLE, in inflammatory sore-throats, may be 
made by mixing a little nitre in barley-water. 
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Curistmas.—The return of the festive season of Christ- 
mas, which has always been a time of mutual congratula- 
tions among Christians, admonishes us not only of the 
swift revolutions of time, but of the particular and plea- 
sant duty incumbent on us of presenting our grateful com- 
pliments to those friends with whom we have peacefully 
journeyed through the varied scenes of the twelve months 
now drawing to a close. Among them, we might include 
many with whom we have travelled for the last twice 
twelve years; but we are content to be restricted to the 
closing twelve months, for, in that period, we have still 
had the pleasure of recognizing a numerous body of old 
and faithful friends, who have been with us from the first 
advent of our successful experiment. 

But our object now is not to make the least distinction 
between old and new friends. Many of our new acquaint- 
ances would have been with us before, no doubt, had they 
not been somewhat behind the times, and many of our old 
friends would long since have left us, in the usual course 
of time, had they not been providentially spared for the 
benefit of those who were to come after them. 

We feel prepared, therefore, peacefully, joyfully, and 
gratefully, to close the year with all our excellent friends, 
both old and new, begging them to accept of our hearty 
good wishes for their peace, health, happiness, and pros- 
perity; assuring them, at the same time, of our apprecia- 
tion of their past favors, and of our determination to de- 
serve their future consideration and confidence. 

What more can we say in reference to the return of 
Christmas? If the above paragraphs do not convey all 
that it would be essential to embrace in the longest kind 
of an editorial, we might proceed to string it out without 
an historical account of the usages, religious and festive, 
serious and frolicsome, of the different ages of Christianity. 
But what would it all avail, if we neglected the important 
fact that we are about to celebrate the coming of a heaven- 
ly Prince, whose great mission was to establish “ peace and 
good-will among men ?” 

Let us, then, so order our minds, and so prepare our dis- 
positions, by mutual resolutions of faith, hope, and charity, 
that we may be prepared peacefully to commune one with 
another, and to celebrate, with grateful hearts, the return 
of a festival so intimately connected with our common 
Christianity, as the festival of Christmas. 

Gopry ror Decemper.—Five full-page plates again. Two 
of them colored. “The Blind Piper,” a beautiful mezzo- 
tint; “The Morning Star,” colored: “Ready to Start,” a 
tableau of the fashions; “Snow-Balling,” our title-page, 
printed in colors; and a “ Model Cottage.” 

Iv our January number, we will cenmence the publica- 
tion of Mrs. C. Lee Hentz’s best nouvellette. It will pro- 
bably run through four or five numbers. The “ Hermit 
of Rockrest” will create a sensation. 


Have we no writers of humorous poetry among our 
numerous correspondents? We have a large supply of 
the serious article, and would like a little of the former to 
mix with it. We will send the “ Lady's Book” as a com- 
pensation for a few accepted pieces. 

VoL. XxLV.—50 





We request our subscribers to read the following, and be 
governed accordingly. We quote it from “Memoirs and 
Recollections of Editorial Life,” by Jos. T. Buckingham :— 

“ The income of a newspaper, though nominally large and 
apparently equal to all reasonable expenditure, as it appears 
on the ledger, and in the imagination of the proprietor, is 
yet but a feeble and delusive reliance in times when business 
is in a state of dullness and depression. The amount of 
debts from the subscribers may be large, but is made up 
of small sums, and scattered over an immense territory. 
From 1830 to 1848, I doubt whether there was a day when 
the aggregate debts due to the Courier was less than ten 
thousand dollars—sometimes it far exceeded that amount— 
in sums ranging from fifty cents to fifty dollars. The cus- 
tomers of a newspaper think but little of this. It seldom 
occurs to them that the printer is borrowing money—per- 
haps at an extravagant interest—to enable him to carry on 
the publication, while they are neglecting his demands and 
paying nothing for the indulgence. Such was my unfor- 
tunate position.” 


We have sent bills to our owing subscribers in this num- 
ber, and we earnestly entreat their attention to them. 

We call attention to our advertisement for 1853. We 
make no more promises there than we mean to perform. 
Our course has been so well approved of, that we make no 
alterations for the future. 


Tue following is worth copying. We say nothing about 
the compliment; but its humor pleases us. It is from the 
“Hickman Argus :”— 

“ *Godey’ is at hand, and our ‘better half, who never 
fails to get a peep at it first, authorizes us to say that it is 
increasing in merit with each succeeding number. .If 
every man’s wife thought as highly of the ‘ Lady’s Book’ as 
ours does, Godey could not half supply the demand. The 
moment the magazine comes to hand—she keeps the devil 
bribed to inform her—she retires with it, nor suspends 
reading until she reaches the significant word, ‘ Finis,’ let 
the baby cry never so much.” 

A GENTLEMAN from Suffolk, Va., incloses us $3, and says: 
“My business engagements causing me to neglect my duty 
in paying up earlier, my lady, who, of course, takes a great 
interest in what is prepared to benefit her sex, has played 
the part of the collector for you, and dunned me for the $3 
till I am forced to recollect it, and ‘settle up.’ Probably a 
hint to the ladies, drawn from my experience, may save 
the expense of employing collectors for the future, for they 
‘never tire.’” Thank you, Mrs. J.! 

Innocent PLEASURE.—We have read many descriptions 
and definitions of what the poets and novelists have called 
innocent pleasures. But the most singular and simple that 
ever came under our view was the remark of Kossuth, 
when introduced to a farmer at Albany. “I love farm- 
ing,” he said. “I used to go out on my little farm in Hun- 
gary, and watch the trees grow which I planted with my 
own hands; and, when a peach came on one of them, I 
took my wife out twenty times a day to see how it grew. 
It was such innocent pleasure.” 
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Mrs. Hate’s New Boox or Cooxery. Published by H. 
Song & Brother, New York.—Since the publication of this 
work, over six thousand copies have been disposed of by 
the publishers. Our orders from subscribers to the “La 
dy’s Book” have been for three hundred copies. We ex- 
pect that every lady subscriber to the “ Book” will send for 
a copy, and we shall not be satisfied until they are all sup- 
plied. The question has been asked, How have we been 
able heretofore to get on without this work? It must 
supersede all other cookery books, as it contains many 
more receipts, and is more complete in every way. 

We annex a notice from the “Commercial Advertiser,” 
one of the oldest and best papers in New York :— 

“Tae Laptes’ New Book or Cookery. By Sarah J. Hale. 
New York, H. Long & Brother.—This is the latest, and pro- 
bably the best popular treatise on the culinary science. It 
is printed in one handsome volume of 474 pages, and illus- 
trated by numerous wood-cuts, explanatory of the art of 
carving, and the proper methods of dishing either joints or 
entremets. The preface thus enumerates some of'the claims 
which the book has to preference over previous publica- 
tions of a similar character :— 

“*Tn this work, the true relations of food to health are 
set forth, and the importance of good cookery to the latter 
clearly explained. Preparations of food for the sick have 
been carefully attended to, and many new and excellent 
receipts introcuced. Cookery for children is an entirely 
new feature in a work of this kind, and of much import- 
ance. A greater variety of receipts for preparing fish, vege- 
tables, and soups is given here than can be found in any 
other book of the kind; these preparations, having refer- 
ence to the large and increasing class of persons in our 
country who abstain from fresh meats during Lent, will 
be found excellent and useful; also to families during the 
hot season. As our republic is made up from the people 
of all lands, so we have gathered the best receipts from the 
domestic economy of the different nations of the Old 
World; emigrants from each country will, in this ‘New 
Book of Cookery,’ find the method of preparing their favor- 
ite dishes. The prominent features are, however, Ame 
rican.’ 

“Distrusting our own ability to pronouce upon the 
merits of Mrs. Hale’s receipts, we handed the volume to a 
culinary connoisseur, whose opinion on such matters is, 
with us, decisive; and who praises it very highly, saying 
that no lady, having charge of a household, should neglect 
to possess a copy of such a useful work.” 

We still continue to fill orders: strong paper covers at 
$1, and bound $1 25. In both cases, we will pay the post- 
age. 


Our Book or PLates.—We can still furnish our thirty 
splendid engravings for fifty cents. 

Tue following are the latest notices of “ Arthur’s Home 
Gazette” that we have seen. We see that Messrs. Arthur 
& Co. have started a new magazine. Advertisements of 
both works will be found on our cover. 

The “Flushing (N. Y.) Journal” says: “ Arthur’s Home 
Gazette, published at Philadelphia, is one of the best, if 
not the very best family newspaper published in the United 
States. There is a healthy moral tone in its columns, that 
makes it a favorite with those families who have children 
whose tastes and principles are to be formed, and who are 
wisely alive to the character of the reading that they admit 
into the family circle.” 

The “ American,” at Waterbury, Conn., says: “This ad- 
mirable literary paper entered upon its third year on the 
4th of September. Of all our exchanges, we know of no 
ore—taken as a whole—that is better calculated to shed a 
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kind influence over the family circle, exempt, as it is, from 
the drawbacks of all dangerous and impure sentiments.” 

The “Carson League,” Syracuse, N. Y., says: “Too much 
cannot be said in praise of this weekly. It combines the 
useful and entertaining in the highest degree. It is re- 
markable for its purity, as well as its genius and talent. 
Mr. Arthur fully redeems his pledge, by making his paper 
what a home paper should be—chaste, dignified, and en- 
tirely free from everything that can vitiate, or in the least 
deprave the mind.” 

Hart, Ware, & Co. have a most splendid display of furni- 
ture at their repository, No. 280 Chestnut Street. We 
would call particular attention to their cottage furniture, 
which is now in general use. Their tables and stands, 
finished in papier maché, are worthy the reputation of 
American artists. 


Sontac.—We welcome this gifted artiste to our country. 
She stands high as a vocalist and as a lady. Her concerts 
at the Musical Fund Hall have been crowded every night. 
She is a beautiful woman, and is generally admired for her 
personal and artistic worth. The Germania Society aided 
her with their powerful orchestra. Our old favorite, Ba- 
diali, the youthful Paul Julien, and the gifted Jaell, have 
also greatly aided in drawing the crowds that have met to 
greet this queen of song. 

We copy the following notice from the “Christian Intel- 
ligencer :”— 

“The European reputation of Henrietta Sontag having 
long since preceded her, it was not to be wondered at that 
much of both curiosity and interest was manifested to see 
and hear a vocalist as much renowned for her domestic 
virtues as her talent. In the world of amusement, we are 
too apt to think only of the enjoyment of the moment, and 
to lavish our praises on the person who ministers to it, irre- 
spective of all consideration of the artist's character and 
position in life, and of their fulfilment of those duties, mo 
ral and social, incumbent on us all, and which all may, 
and can fulfil, even while pursuing a profession surround 
ed with temptations. How much greater, then, is our 
satisfaction and enjoyment, when we behold a lady like 
Madame Sontag, whose home virtues have been proverbial 
in the mouths of the wise and good!” 

Mapame Atpont.—Madame Alboni gave a series of con- 
certs in Philadelphia, in the Musical Fund Hall. The 
audiences were large, brilliant, and fashionable, and the 
great contralto was received with every mark of apprecia- 
tion and delight. The favorable impression made by her 
débat in this city was fully strengthened and confirmed. 
She is an artist of the very highest order—is at once gifted, 
polished, experienced, and cultivated. In person, she is 
quite large, but not ungraceful. She has a fine eye, beau- 
tiful teeth, and a captivating smile. Her manner, indeed, 
is wonderfully easy and self-possessed. She appears per- 
fectly at home in all she undertakes, and apparently sings 
without the least effort. There is no distortion of the face 
or straining of the muscles; but the flow of her rich and 
melodious voice may be compared to the gushing of a crys- 
tal spring. Every note is clear and distinct, and the most 
difficult shakes and cadences are given with freedom, pre- 
cision, and beauty. Many of her tones seemed to penetrate 
to the very hearts of her listeners, and to rouse, thrill, and 
delight. The orchestra was full and effective, and the 
overtures were given in the most creditable manner. The 
entertainments, from first to last, were every way superior, 
and Alboni may be regarded as having fully established 
herself in the good vpinions of the musical amateurs of 
Philadelphia. 
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ADALINE Patti.—We have recently had a little wonder by 
this name singing here. She executes the most difficult 
pieces of vocalism in a manner truly astonishing. All the 
most celebrated of Jenny Lind’s, Sontag’s, and Alboni’s 
songs come as trippingly from her as from the more elder 
artists. We commend her to our brethren of the press in 
the different cities she may visit. 

Wetcn’s Portrait oF Wasaineton.—A magnificent pro- 
duction; one worthy of this great artist. It will be a for- 
tune for our friend Welch, and we know of no person to 
whom we more heartily wish it. The price is five dollars, 
and it is very low for such a publication. Address Geo. W. 
Childs & Co., N. W. corner of Fifth and Arch Streets, Phila- 
delphia. 


Tae Purmaperpaia AcapEemy oF Music.—This institution 
opened on the first of October last, at No. 171 Chestnut 
Street, 0. C. B. Carter, Principal, assisted by Professor 
Whitcomb, the pupil of Lowell Mason and George James 
Webb, and by Mademoiselle Helene Schaaff, a young iady 
from Germany, of high qualifications as a pianist and an 
experienced teacher, and Professor Andrea Alfisi, from 
Italy. The object of this institution is to impart a tho- 
rough knowledge of the elementary principles of music, as 
the only key to a practical acquaintance with music as an 
art. 


HortTIctLTuURAL Party.—It is rather an unusual season to 
write about horticulture; but, as our last number was in 
“the press when the party took place, we could not do it 
then, and we should be wanting in good taste if we did not 
make any mention of the matter. The party was given by 
Dr. Wm. D. Brincklé, at his mansion in Girard Row, and 
the display of fruits of all kinds was the finest we ever saw. 
Dr. B., notwithstanding the duties of his arduous profes- 
sion, devotes a portion of his time to horticultural pursuits, 
and we know of no gentleman more ardent in the cause, or 
one more capable. 

PaRKINSON’s Burtprne, Cnestnut Street, aBove TENTH.— 
This ornament to our city, and praiseworthy place, was 
opened to our citizens last month. It is intended as an 
ice-cream saloon, summer garden, confectionery, fruit store, 
and restaurant, and is likely to beeome one of the most 
popular and fashionable resorts in our city. There are 
four saloons in all, two of which are 22 by 50 feet, and all 
furnished in the most magnificent style. The paper, the 
painting, and the carpets are elegant, tasteful, and in ad- 
mirable keeping. The enterprise is one of the most laud- 
able character, and adds a new and attractive feature to 
Chestnut Street. The garden is embellished with a fount- 
ain, and many other appropriate ornaments. It is far 
superior to any of the celebrated establishments in New 
York. It must be popular; and already we hear that the 
worthy proprietor is reaping a rich harvest. 

Tus ASSEMBLY BUILDINGS, CORNER OF TENTH AND CHESTNUT 
Srreets.—The apartments in these buildings were recently 
thrown open for the inspection of a large number of the 
ladies and gentlemen of this city. The rooms are beauti- 
ful. The basement is a restaurant, with every conveni- 
ence; the second floor is the lofty and elegant ball-room, 
135 by 30 feet, and 26 feet in height, the walls and ceiling 
beautifully ornamented, and the room ventilated by flues, 
which pass through open tubes to the roof, all of which 
may be opened or closed in a moment, by simply pulling a 
rope. The next is the banqueting-room, 65 feet long by 30 
wide, similarly ventilated. In the third story, are two 
large exhibition-rooms, lighted by sky-lights, and well 





: 


adapted for the exhibition of paintings. The whole build- 
ing is a credit to the city. 

James H. Farrand, Esq., 281 Chestnut Street, is the agent 
for the building Application for the use of the rooms 
must be made to him. 


Tue Irvine House in New YorkK—CHANGE OF PROPRIETORS. 
—Mr. D. D. Howard, who has made an independent fortune 
in this establishment, has retired; and we tender to him 
and his amiable lady many thanks for the many acts of 
kindness that we have received at their hands, and our 
sincere wishes that they may enjoy, in their retirement, 
every comfort that wealth can bestow! We also welcome 
the new-comer, Mr. W. H. Burroughs, formerly of this city. 
If anybody can supply Mr. Howard’s place, he is the man, 
and we bespeak for Mr. B. a continuance of that patronage 
that the hotel has always enjoyed. We hope that our 
subscribers, visiting New York, will not fail to give Mr. B. 
a call. They may be sure of a hearty welcome, as they 
will go recommended by the “ Lady’s Book.” 


Merit REWARDED.—Our esteemed correspondent, whose 
poetry has so often charmed the readers of the “ Book,” 
Anson G. Chester, Esq., of the “ Buffalo Morning Express,” 
has received the prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
poem to be spoken at the opening of the Buffalo Theatre. 

Way po Lapres STaRE AT EACH OTHER ?—This question was 
seriously propounded to us a short time since by a respect- 
ed bachelor friend, who, in truth, seemed to be greatly an- 
noyed at the practice, and therefore greatly interested in 
having it satisfactorily accounted for. He appeared to 
think that such conduct, on the streets, evinced a vulgar 
amount of boldness, which he even went so far as to cha- 
racterize as downright inso) and impud “ Look,” 
said he, “at some of our ladies of the first circles, in their 
promenades upon that great thoroughfare of pride and 
fashion, Chestnut Street! How haughtily, and with what 
contempt do they peer into the countenances, and how 
minutely do they scan the dresses of those who are equal 
to them in society, or above or below them in that respect! 
Did you ever observe,” he continued, “ how formally and 
imperiously they turn themselves round, as if deterred 
by-no sense of modesty or propriety to take a second and a 
third view of each other, and as if determined to lose sight 
of nothing that might avail them in securing the least tri- 
umph of a most insolent curiosity? Men,” said he, with 
increased emphasis, “are never guilty of such imperti- 
nence.” 

This is, indeed, a terrible denunciation against our fair 
friends, thought we, and, for a moment or two, we felt 
almost conscious that the petulant declaimer was not alto- 
gether in error. There was no denying the fact. But how 
to satisfy him in regard to this innocent female propensity, 
as we knew it was, and which he had taken too much to 
heart, seemed at first beyond our humble powers of ex- 
tenuation or apology. At length, however, somewhat re- 
covering from his abruptness and severity, we said to him, 
calmly, “ Perhaps it is all owing to their desire to know the 
Sashions!” And, taking courage at this happy thought, 
we proceeded to illustrate it thus: “You, sir, mistake the 
whole matter. You think the ladies are staring into each 
other’s faces. No such thing. They are only staring at 
each other’s manner of dressing the hair—at each other’s 
bonnets and trimmings; and, when they turn round t¢ 
look after each other, it is not, as you suppose, to criticiz, 
the neatness and elegance of each other’s person, but 
assure themselves of the neatness, the elegance, and the 
appropriateness of the dresses worn by the fashionable 
passers-by, of whom, personally, it is probable they are far 
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more indifferent than you really are, with all your preten- 
sions to bachelorship.” 

“But what can be done,” said our friend, after a pause, 
“to reform this apparently immodest and unmannerly 
practice? I say apparently unmannerly practice; for, 
with your explanation, I do not see that it is so very re- 
prehensible, after all.” 

“ Well,” said we, with great good feeling and sincerity, 
“we think that the best method that could be devised to 
wean the ladies from a practice which has given you such 
unpl t apprehensi would be for yourself, and your 
numerous bachelor, fault-finding friends, to subscribe libe- 
rally for the ‘ Lady’s Book,’ and to distribute the numbers 
liberally among such of your female acquaintances as do not 
already take it, in order that they may see our fashion 
plates for every month, and read the instructions furnished 
by the editor of the fashionable department; and we war- 
rant you they will no longer offend yoh by staring at the 
curls or the bonnets, the jewelry, the laces or the dresses 
of the ladies whom they casually meet upon the s‘reets. 
No lady reader of the ‘ Lady’s Book’ was ever charged with 
any such impertinence. The fashions are furnished to 
them regularly from the best authority; and, therefore, 
having no cause to apprehend the least deficiency or impro- 
priety in their own dresses, they never seek to compare 
them with the dresses of others.” 

Our friend was convinced ; and, bachelor as he was, such 
was his detestation of the practice of staring, as he persisted 
in calling the habit, that he left us determined to raise a 
large club for the distribution of our excellent “ Book,” as 
he was pleased to compliment it. 

Waat necomes or au. THe CLever Carmpren?—We once 
had the curiosity to ask what becomes of the pins, but, to 
this day, we have never received a satisfactory answer. 
We very much fear that a similar fate will attend our pre- 
sent inquiry, and that we shal] never learn the truth 
about the clever children. It is Victor Hugo, we believe, 
who says that “ to most young couples, the ‘ unto us a child 
is born’ seems something so astonishing and remarkable, 
that one would imagine they had never looked forward to 
it as a probable result of their union, nor even observed 
that their friends also had children. Every young father 
and mother look upon their ‘first baby’ as Adam and Eve 
must have looked upon Cain, with delight, wonder, and 
something of triumph in their own creative ingenuity. 
And it is a happy instinct which enables us to value these 








little prizes so highly; and a curious thing to reflect, as we 
stumble through the parks, knee deep in children, that 
there is not one little unit in those diminutive millions 
that has not—God bless it!—a circle of admiring relatives, 
to whom it is the prettiest, the dearest, the cleverest—in 
fact, the only child that ever was worth a thought.” 

Alas! what does become of all the prettiest, the dearest, 
the cleverest children that throng the world in their in- 
far.-y, and who for a while are the delight and the joy of 
affectionate parents? Wedo not mean to push our inquiry 
in regard to those who have died before they attained the 
responsibilities of a half-awakened consciousness. Itis only 
in regard to those who, in their earliest developments, pro- 
mised to be the noblest, the brightest, the purest, the 
rarest in genius, in learning, in courage, and in renown, 
of all the other children that were ever born into the world. 
What has become of them? Who can tell? Where are 
the evidences of their existence among the crowds that 
pass us on the streets, or among the multitudes that peo- 
ple the world? How few! how far between! 

One of the New York papers says: “The witty editor 
of the ‘ Mercury,’ Mr. 8. Nichols, who would be a man of 
mark among the keen epigrammatists of Paris, suggested, 
the other day, a capital idea for another, which he is capa- 
ble of performing himself—to make a collection of speci- 
mens of American humor, and deliver them in the form 
of lectures.” We bear witness to the wit and humor of 
Mr. Nichols. We know of but one other person that is as 
capable of the work, and that is Mr. Wm. E. Burton. Mr. 
B. is as amusing off the stage as he is on, a ripe scholar 
and a keen humorist. Such a series of lectures would be a 
rich treat. 


SrveuiaR Association.—We observe, in the last number 
of the “ London Arts Union,” the following advertisement: 
“ The celebrated picture of the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ will 
be raffled for,” &c. 


A REASON FOR NOT LIKING Srep-raTneRs.—A little fellow 
once observed, “I do not like these new papas; they whip 
the old papas’ children.” 


Tue following are neat: A moneyed man’s objection to 
stays—because they reduce the circulation. 

Why are deaf persons like camel’s-hair shawls? Because 
you can’t make them here (hear). 





Centre-Gable Gossip. 


NOVELTIES IN GOTHAM. 


One of the cleverest women we know says that “travel- 
ling is to people what whiting is to silver,” a proposition 
that is proved in everyday life. We shut ourselves up in a 
little world of our own, a good enough world in its way, 
with music and books, and elegant household pursuits, 
but, nevertheless, a world of routine, until we come to 
think our planet an entire paradise, and our sun the centre 
cf the universe. 

Alas for such a theory, when the enterprising traveller 
is suddenly set down, in the midst of busy, bustling Broad- 


way! Be his name recorded on the books of the Irving, 


2 





the Collamore, or the Metropolitan, the rubbing process 
has commenced—the whiting will very soon absorb the 
dull tarnish of retirement. One morning’s walk will give 
more food for thought than a year of books. 


Tae New Hore.s 


are just now the topic of conversation at all tables d’ héte. 
“Fish, with oyster sauce, waiter.) Yes, I am told the Me 
tropolitan has been full from the t it was opened 
I remember when the Astor, sir, was the ninth wonder of 
the world. I brought my wife down to see it. [The castors, 
boy.] Have you seen the St. Nicholas? Rubs the Metro- 
politan close, I am told. Splendid saloon! A three dollar 
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house, though, must be exclusive.” And then the bill of 
fare is studied, and bread crumbled while the courses are 
renewed, and the ancient chicken, who evidently has no 
relations in Bucks county, suggests Alboni, who is discussed 
in turn. 

The St. Nicholas—well named for the patron saint of 
Gotham—was not quite completed when its beauties were 
first displayed to us. But the classic dignity of the front, 
of purest marble; the broad entrance and lofty staircases, 
disfigured, as the last were, by scaffolding, gave full promise 
of the future. The walls and ceiling are delicately frescoed, 
the cornices exquisitely carved. The dining-saloon is cer- 
tainly the most beautiful room we have ever entered, for 
height, depth, and purity of coloring. We could not but 
congratulate the proprietor on the perfect taste shown 
throughout, which has by no means excluded any ima- 
ginable convenience or luxury. Those of our lady friends 
who dislike living in trunks will appreciate the beauty of 
abundant closet-room in each chamber, and Mrs. Butler 
might find “A Year of Consolation” under that hospitable 
roof, with every comfort which she eo strenuously denies 
to American hotels. 

If our readers are like ourselves, they will not hesitate 
to stop by one of the lace-curtained windows opening into 
the hall, and take a peep 


Besinp Tue Scenes.’ 


A perfect fairy-land of a saloon opens a vista before us, 
lined with magnificent mirrors, perfumed with a thousand 
extracts, scented waters, and impalpable odors that are 
used for no lady’s boudoir, but are here wasted upon the 
sterner sex, 80 called. There they are, leaning back in the 
most luxurious fauteuils that can be desired, calmly resign- 
ed to the hands of the operator, their faces already “smoth- 
ered in cream,” which the sharp glancing steel is as quickly 
removing. “Not to put too fine a point upon it,” as our 
friend Tungsby would say, they are enjoying the luxury 
of “a shave,” not in Wall street parlance; and, looking 
unobserved on the placid content beaming through their 
half-closed eyes, we for the first time decided that the beard 
might be considered in the light of a luxury. “What can 
a Turkish bath offer surpassing Phalon!” a Gothamite 
might indignantly inquire of an Oriental traveller. But, 
while our gentlemanly escorts are transfixed by the novelty 
which makes to them such forcible appeals, we have strolled 
through the still more dazzling beauties of Alcock & Allen’s, 
glittering with silver and crystal, and have even arrived at 
“ Haughwout & Dailey’s” 


MANUFACTORY OF PORCELAIN, 


before they join us. We have come here because we never 
have known, until a moment ago, that painting on porce- 
lain was carried on to any extent in this country, and our 
most obliging and thoughtful guide has proposed our stop- 
ping to see the mysterious process on our way to the Me- 
tropolitan, almost “over the way” from its fair rival, the 
St. Nicholas. 

The huge windows are glittering with fine dinner and 
tea services, displayed in most tempting array; and we 
pass by cabinets filled with far more costly products—deli- 
cate vases, lifelike statuettes, in porcelain and Parian—to 
the room beyond, where the musical murmur of the pen- 
dants to innumerable chandeliers reminds us of our own 
Cornelius, from whose celebrated manufactory they have 
indeed been sent. The second story is similarly occupied ; 
but onward, and upward still, we come to the working- 
room, where twenty or thirty men are silently occupied in 
their graceful employment. The plain white surface of a 
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placed on a little stand that revolves slowly before the 
workman, who traces the lines with his pencil dipped in 
what we should say was excellent liquid blacking, but 
which is in reality pulverized gold, mixed with oil and 
turpentine. The furnace heat to which it is then subjected 
dries out the mixture, leaving only the dull, whitish-yellow 
gold, which must be subjected to the process of burnishing 
before its full beauty can be seen. Side by side, we see an 
artist with an enormous vase before him, on which he is 
painting, as delicately as if it were an ivory plate, an ex- 
quisite woodland scene—a young girl crossing a brook, and 
pausing midway, with the water gurgling over the stones 
at her feet. He has been already four weeks at this single 
picture, so that the worth of this one piece of porcelain 
may be calculated. Still above, in a gallery running round 
three sides of a lofty room, we find women, and even little 
girls, busily employed in burnishing. This is a simple 
process, but producing a wondrous effect, in “gilding the 
refined gold.” At first sight, it would seem that each ope- 
rator, for the love of destruction simply, was occupied in 
rubbing and scratching off the golden bands, leaves, or 
figures with which the vase or cup at which they are at 
work is decorated. But we find the small knife or chisel 
does just its appropriate task, and no more, removing only 
the dull surface rapidly and skilfully. The little girls of 
ten years old are working away as demurely and industri- 
ously as if they knew the worth of all their earnings— 
which doubtless they do, poor things! We should like to 
transcribe the interesting information with regard to this 
branch of manufacture, for which we are indebted to the 
kind politeness of Mr. Haughwout, and to speak of the pro- 
cess more minutely; but the morning wanes away apace, 
and we shall not have time for the “ Metropolitan,” if we 
linger longer where piles of China are being manufactured 
for the St. Nicholas, as the curious traveller can see the very 
plates he is to eat from when be patronizes that palace-like 
hotel. So, stopping to overlook for a moment a workman 
in still another room, who is engraving a crest upon a set 
of crystal just ordered, we bid our pleasant conductor 
« -morning,” and cross Broadway to 


Tue METROPOLITAN. 


Strange as it may at first seem, this mammoth hotel is 
on the “ shilling,” that is to say, on the unfashionable side 
of Broadway. Many of our readers remember the situation 
of “Niblo’s,” that theatre which is not a theatre, if the 
paradox can be made out, where they have passed many 4 
pleasant evening. The Metropolitan extends nearly a 
whole block, directly in front of the gardens, its long cor- 
ridors opening upon them on the one side, and into beau- 
tiful parlors and suites of rooms on the other. No more 
enchanting scene can be imagined than these corridors 
brilliantly lighted by enormous chandeliers, foliage waving 
by the open windows, and beautifully dressed women lei- 
surely pacing to the softened music of some delicious over- 
ture. We like the plan of a suite of public drawing-rooms, 
instead of one huge apartment, where each party can scan 
their neighbors, and overhear every word of a conversation. 
Nothing but a ladies’ reading-room could be added to the 
attractions of this luxurious hotel. The children’s dining- 
room is a novelty; it is as large and well arranged as the 
ladies’ ordinary of most hotels, and given up entirely to 
the children and their nurses. Once a week “a hop” is 
given to them, a grown-up fashion whose wisdom we leave 
our readers to decide upon. 

The regular dining-room of the house surpasses our de- 
scriptive powers; nor dare we venture to disclose the beauty 
of decoration which distinguishes the suite of bridal apart- 


fruit dish, for instance, is to receive bands of gilding. Itis ‘ ments—a fashion, by the way, that has too much of vulgar 
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notoriety to be especially commended. Enough that the 
state chamber of an E palace can scarcely surpass 
them in splendor and Oriental luxury. Verily, we live in a 
wonderful age. But we do not quarrel with beauty, in any 
shape in which it may present itself, when open to all. 
Though our hotels are palaces, a passing residence in them 
will not injure the taste of the traveller, who may take 
with him, to his plainer home, pleasant and wonderful me 
mories. If the people of this country are “all sovereigns,” 
who could more worthily fill them? 


LESSONS OF SOCIETY.} 


Ir is often a matter of notice among travellers, that an 
American girl sees as much of society before coming out as 
after. At no period beyond pantalettes does the school- 
room wholly obscure the parlor; and any one knows that 
with so many buds it is rare to find a full-blown rose. San- 
derson, that cleverest of all travellers who have ever at- 
tempted to sketch society, has an “apple of gold” on this 
point which ought not to be suffered to remain ungathered. 
Writing from Paris, he says :— 

“As long as college beaux and boarding-school misses 
take the lead, it must be an insipid society in whatever 
community it may exist. Middle age in this country never 
loses its sovereignty, nor does old age lose its respect; and 
this respect, with the enjoyments which accompany it, keeps 
the world young. It turns the clouds into drapery, and 
gilds them with its sunshine, which presents as fine a pros- 
pect as the clear and starry heavens. Even time seems to 
fall in with the general observance. I know French wo- 
men who retain to forty-five, and even beyond it, the most 
agreeable attractions of their sex. Is it not villanous in 
you of Philadelphia to lay us, before we have lived half our 
time out, upon the shelf? Some of our native tribes, more 
merciful, eat their old folks out of the way. Don’t grow 
angry, young ladies—you will one day be as old as your 
mothers. 

“An important item of a lady’s studies in Paris (and it 
should be a leading branch of education everywhere) is her 
beauty. Sentiment and health being the two chief ingre- 
dients and efficient causes of this quality, have each its 
proper degree of cultivation. Everybody knows that the 
expression of the eye, that the voice, that the whole phy- 
siognomy is modified by the thoughts and passions habitu- 
ally entertained in the mind. Every one sees their effect 
upon the face of the philosopher and the idiot, the generous 
man and the niggard. Give, for example, any woman & 
habit of self-complacency, and she will have a little pursed- 
up mouth; or, give her a prying and busy disposition, and 
she will have a straight onward nose. This is not forgotten 
in the education of the Parisian ladies—they take care that 
while young and tender they may cherish honest and amia- 


ble feelings.” 





OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tae music referred to in our last number can be procured 
at Couenhoven’s, or any of the principal music stores in 
Philadelphia. The sheets can easily be sent by mail, ata 
very small charge, with the present rates of postage. There 
are two new songs by Wallace, who is the author of the 
“Cradle Song,” as our correspondent supposed. They are 
published in New York, but may be had in any of our larger 
etties. The “Glendon Polka,” by Dodworth, is a great fa- 
vorite at sociables; the “IIome Schottisch,” introducing 
“Old Folks at Ilome,” and the “Grace Schottisch,” by Dod- 
worth, are also in much demand. 

8. L. B. is quite right in thinking that a black dress di- 





minishes the figure. A toot looks much smaller in a black 





boot; a hand in a dark glove. Alboni, whose figure is 
enormous, has the taste and good sense to adopt this well- 
known rule in dress. Black brocaded silks are her favorite 
style, with crimson flowers, roses, or scarlet pomegranates ; 
and magnificent diamonds her sole ornaments. Ler dark 
hair is cut close, and admits of no decoration. 

Certainly, if our little friend “Elsie” cannot afford pic- 
tures, we advise well chosen prints as an admirable substi- 
tute. “The Rendezvous” is very graceful, and though it 
has been reproduced in so many forms, has not lost its 
beauty. We have seen the one she mentions of John Bun- 
yan in Bedford Jail. It is a beautiful scene, and fully 
worthy to be an accompaniment to the treasured volume 
which the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” has become in almost every 
family. A parlor may be made much more cheerful by a 
few good prints, in neat and simple frames, than by the 
gaudiest wall paper that ever was designed. 

We believe the getting up of rich laces to look like new 
is in part a secret. We have seen Valenciennes and 
Mechlin, done by Madame Humbert, of this city, that could 
not be told from that just purchased. It is well worth the 
price charged, which at first seems extravagant; for lace 
badly washed loses its beauty at once. “Nora” can have 
it attended to by the editress of the fashion department, 
and we do not think there would be any difficulty in having 
it sent by mail. 

We will get the directions for the “Hour-glass Table,” 
and forward to Mrs. B. 

For Aprons, Miss B. L. will see our present gossip. 

The “Indestructible Spelling-Book” is certainly a comfort 
to mothers: it is printed on strong linen cloth, that cannot 
be torn, yet is beautifully clear and white: can also be sent 
by mail to “The Evergreens.” 








Fashions. 





NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Eilitress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Bridal wardrobes, spring and autumn bonnets, dresses, 
jewelry, bridal cards, cake-boxes, envelopes, etc. etc., will 
be chosen with a view to economy, as well as taste; and 
boxes or packages forwarded by express to any part of the 
country. For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq., who will 
be responsible for the amount, and the early execution of com- 
missions. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress goods 
from Levy’s or Stewart’s, bonnets from Miss Wharton’s, 
jewelry from Bailey’s, Warden’s, Philadelphia, or Tiffany’s, 
New York, if requested. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1st-—Evening dress of pale violet silk, opening to 
show a jupe and corsage of fine cambric. The trimming 
consists of three narrow puffs of ribbon, the centre white; 
the outside rows correspond to the violet shade. Bars of 
the same cross the bust. Sleeve demi long, very open, and 
trimmed to correspond. A double fall of rich lace makes 
the undersleeve. Headdress of lace and knots of pale pink 
ribbgn. 
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Fig. 2d.—Dinner dress of cambric, the skirt consisting 
entirely of seven flounces, superbly embroidered, the top 
one being gathered in at the waist. Gilet corsage of green 
watered silk, a close fitting and novel style, without a 
basque; buttons in imitation of emeralds. Opera cloak of 
straw-colored cashmere, a very pale hue. The hood is of a 
fine shade of rose-colored silk, lying on the shoulder. It is 
lined with the same. Hair dressed in bandeaux of Grecian 
braids—a classical and favorite style; the front braid form- 
ing a coronet above the forehead. 


CHITCHAT ON PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS 
FOR DECEMBER. 


We have given in our late number so many directions for 
cloaks, that in the month for their adoption little remains 
to be said. Stewart’s rooms exhibit an infinite variety in 
shade, shape, and material; the most costly being of velvet, 
lined, or trimmed with fur, and at prices attainable only 
by the wife or daughters of a millionaire. At least, no one 
whose income is not almost incalculable, ought to dream 
for an instant of spending six hundred or a th d dol- 
lars on a single garment. 

One of the prettiest novelties formed a close vest corsage 
in front, fitting to the figure by means of a laced back, be- 
neath a flowing cape, which falls over the shoulders and 
arms, in graceful outline. This was of cloth, a pale fawn 
shade, embroidered with silk a little deeper in hue; the 
moderate price fifty dollars. Other cloth and merino cloaks 
were distinguished by the trimming being placed length- 
wise of the cape, so as to cut it in quarters—as you would 
mark the skin of an orange to peel it—instead of encircling 
the cape, as heretofore. 

Velvet ribbon of every shade, width, and quality is em- 
ployed in the trimming of bonnets, caps, headdresses, 
dresses, capes, cloaks, etc. It is put to every use to which 
gimp has been heretofore applied. For shaded silks the 
velvet is also shaded; and if put on in many rows, the 
width is almost always graduated. Bunches, not rosettes, 
of velvet bows are worn in the hair for dinner and evening 
dress; black or brown is the most usual color, but deep 
blue, and even pink mixed with black is often seen. It 
is the simplest style of headdress that can be worn, and 
almost universally becoming, unless too many pendent 
ends are worn for a short figure. We have seen a dark 
gray silk, trimmed with black velvet ribbon, five rows placed 
closely at the neck, but widening over the bust, an inch 
apart. They are narrowed into a point, at the waist, and 
then widen as they encircle the basque. The sleeves bad 
a deep cuff, opening on the top of the arm, also with five 
rows of the narrow velvet. 

Also a cape, suitable for evening dress in half mourning, 
and very simple. A pelerine of ordinary white lace, round 
on the back, and descending half way to the waist; in front 
it is pointed, and falls below it. This has several rows of 
black velvet ribbon, not quite half an inch in width, which 
contrasts beautifully with a delicate complexion. But we 
might multiply examples of the immoderate use of velvet 
ribbon infinitely, and now have a succession of novelties to 
present. 

Remembering our promise to give the variations of nur- 
sery fashions, we have consulted the oracle of Gotham in 
that particular, for, not satisfied in being first “in the heads 
of his countrymen,” Mr. Genin, well known to our readers, 
has opened, in one of the fine saloons beneath the St. Nicho- 
las Hotel, a magazine of all that can belong to a child’s 
toi'et, most of the articles being imported directly from 
London or Paris. It is called “Genin’s Bazaar,” and is well 
worth a visit from any stranger in town, whether intending 








to purchase or not; they will be just as politely received, 
and shown all that is new and curious. It is the refinement 
of shopkeeping, the elegant decorations, the comfortable 
divans and lounges inviting one from the glare and crowd 
of Broadway. And here we enseonced ourself, and, from 
“ the loopholes of our retreat,” surveyed at leisure the novei 
appointments, and the kaleidoscope crowd. 

“Oh! mamma, mamma, see this beautiful little girl in 
her glass house! it is Julia, mamma, isn’t it?” shouted a 
little child, clapping her hands at the elegantly dressed wax 
model at the door: “oh, come in, mamma!” and in mam- 
ma came, led by the young tyrant and her little brothers. 
“Mamma” passes by the cases of boys’ hats and caps in 
infinite variety, the tempting stands of miniature canes 
and French parasols, and the children rush to the cut-glass 
fountain, nearly twice as tall as their conductor, in whose 
sparkling vase the gold-fish are contentedly basking. It is 
the first one ever manufactured in this country, and was 
got up by Mr. Genin himself at a great expense, for the 
amusement of the little people, and the admiration of their 
elders and betters. It is placed in the centre of the store, 
directly beneath a fine dome of brilliantly colored glass, 
which admits light to the children’s department immedi- 
ately below, the circular chasm being surrounded by a light 
and graceful railing. Beautiful girandoles, supported by 
tall cut-glass pedestals, are also stationed here; and on 
either side are “model young gentlemen,” in their “glass 
houses,” which would entirely preclude the juvenile amuse- 
ment of “throwing stones,” were they not inanimate. And 
here “mamma” pauses, while “Tlarry” is taken in hand. 
“Don’t you see, Harry, this little boy has his cuffs turned 
down, just as I desired you to wear yours? There, so”— 
and Master Harry’s sleeves, neck-tie, and hair, are re- 
arranged by this “glass of fashion.” Their mamma must 
have a pair of boots herself, and here they are to be found, 
behind this fanciful screen, where we have ensconced our- 
selves. Dainty French boots, and slippers of every hue 
and form; quilted breakfast shoes, and even “ladies’ Wel- 
lingtons,” a new article, which Mr. Genin conscientiously 
urges upon our ladies as the best preservative of health in 
our changeful climate. Imagine that your brothers can 
wear delicately made French morocco “threes” with heels 
to them, and their boots show forth the “ladies’ Wel 
lingtons.” 

“Bonnets? certainly, madam, this way;” and we follow 
with our eyes to see the niche devoted to millinery for 
ladies and children, also prettily adorned, and well filled 
The fur department is near, and here we find the new 
shapes of victorines, cuffs, and muffs which it includes. 
Ermine is decidedly to be the fur of the season; it is more 
reasonable in price than it has ever been before, and is 
elegantly lined with quilted white satin. Muffs are not 
generally carried, and are much smaller than heretofore. 
Fur cuffs are still a prevailing style; at least so say Mr. 
Genin’s bandboxes. And now descending to the cabin, as 
it were, by a short flight of steps, we come to the children’s 
department, where every style of nursery wardrobe can be 
procured. Here again we meet Master Harry and his 
mamma, and here are every variety of children, from ba- 
bies ‘with their long robes sweeping over their nurses’ arms, 
who have come to be fitted to one of those daintily embroi- 
dered bonnets, to the little girl of twelve, surveying a new 
walking dress with unmistakable admiration. Nor must 
we fail to remark upon the busy lady looking at everything 
with a view to “the pattern,” and not to purchase, who 
informs her companion in an aside, that “really that sacque 
puzzles her, and she shal! be obliged to bring her seamstress 
to help her make it out.” But of children’s fashions, more 
in our next number. FAsHIon, 
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ive numbers of the book. 

Nothing but real worth in a publication could be the cause of so prolonged an existence, especially in the 
literary world, where everything is so evanescent. Hundreds of magazines have been started, and, after a short 
life, have departed—while the * Lady’s Book” alone stands triumphant, a proud monument reared by the Ladies 
of America as a testimony of their own worth. 

Many persons, who seek no further than our title, presume that the “Lady’s Book” is intended merely for 
the amusement of « class, and that it does not enter into the discussion of those more important questions con- 
nected with the realities and the duties of life which every well-informed woman, mother and daughter, should 
be acquainted with. But such is not the fact. It is now, as it has ever been, our constant care to combine, in 
the pages of the “Lady’s Book,” whatever is useful, whatever is elevating, whatever is pure, dignified, and vir- 
tuous in sentiment, with whatever may afford rational and innocent amusement. 


The expense of one number of the “ Lady's Book,’ including steel engravings and literary 
matter, paid for, not taken from English magazines, far exceeds that of any other 
magazine published in this country. We make no exception, and are 
willing to have the fact tested. 





GOBEY’S SPLENBIG ENGRAYMIGS ON STREL. 


Remember that Godey gives more than four times as many Steel Engravings monthly as any 
other Magazine. 

It is the fashion with many magazines to announce in their advertisements, “Splendid Engravings, Fashion 
Plates,” &c. What is the disappointment of the duped subscriber when he receives the numbers of a maga- 
zine thus advertised, to find all his splendid engravings dwindled down to paltry wood-cuts—as contemptible in 
design as in execution! 

The publisher of the “ Lady’s Book” performs all he promises, and, as some of our exchanges are kind 
enough to say, “more than he promises.” Each number of the “ Lady’s Book” contains at least 


THREE ENGRAVINGS FROM STEEL PLATES, ENGRAVED BY THE BEST ARTISTS, 


either in LINE, STIPPLE, or MEZZOTINT, and sometimes FOUR. 


GODEY’S RELIABLE FASHION PLATES 


are published monthly, and are considered the only really valuable fashion plates that are published. They 
have been the standard for over twenty-two years. In addition to the above, every month selections from the 
following are given, with simple directions that all may understand :— 


Undoubted Receipts, Model Cottages, Model Cottage Furniture, Patterns for Window 
Curtains, Music, Crochet Work, Knitting, Netting, Patchwork, Crochet Flower 
Work, Hair Braiding, Ribbon Work, Chenille Work, Lace Collar Work 
Children’s and Infant's Clothes, Capes, Caps, Chemisettes—in fine, 
everything that can interest a Lady will find its appro- 
priate place in her own Book. 


TERMS CASH IN ADVANCE, POSTAGE PAID. 


One copy one year, $3. Two copies one year, $5. 

Five copies one year, $10, and an extra copy to the person sending the club. 

Ten o « 20, 2 copies ° 04 ° 

ke” No old subscriber wil! be received into a club until all arrearages are paid. 

2" Small notes of the different States are received at par for Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

t#" Club subscribers will be sent to different towns. 

it Additions of one or more to clubs are received at club prices. 

te REGISTER your letters, and, when remitting, get your postmaster to write on the letter « Reg)s- 
tered.”? The money will then come safely. Remember, we have no traveling agents now, and all money 
must be sent direct to the publisher. 

LF A Specimen or Specimens will be sent to any Postmaster making the request. 


kay We can always supply back numbers for the year, as the work is stereotyped. 


Address, L. A. GODEY, 
No. U3 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 














